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FOREWORD 

Out  in  the  region  of  the   sage   and   the  pine; 
in  the  far  reaches  of  the  ever-mysterious  desert, 

«/ 

the  Indian  campfires  of  the  long  ago  heard  many 
a  tale  well  worth  the  telling.  Some  there  were 
that  have  been  handed  down,  through  the  channel 
of  an  unwrit  tongue,  from  age  to  youth- -told, 
retold,  and  told  again  until  they  come  to  the  hear- 
ing of  even  you  and  me.  Thus  the  ancient  tale  of 
Kay'-yah  and  the  Lost  Magic  comes  to  be  set  down. 
It  may  be  that  the  legend  loses  somewhat  in  part- 
ing with  the  strange  tongue  that  gave  it  birth,  but 
the  thread  on  which  the  crude  beads  of  its  adven- 
tures are  strung  runs  back  even  to  the  first  account, 
and  may  be  of  the  same  spinning. 

THE  AUTHORS. 
Pasadena,  California,  1918. 


PROLOGUE 

TD  ERHAPS  the  thing  that,  more  than  all  else, 
-*•  governed  the  life  and  conduct  of  our  Amer- 
ican Indians,  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man 
with  his  aggressive  religious  views,  was  supersti- 
tion. 

Like  all  primitive  peoples  they  personified  the 
hidden  powers  of  Nature,  most  of  which  were 
feared,  and  they  supposed  that  back  of  all  disaster 
stood  some  evil  intelligence  that  must  be  appeased, 
or  fought,  with  the  aid  of  some  other  power  pos- 
sessing greater  virtue. 

Naturally  enough,  the  power  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, brought  the  greatest  protection  against  evil, 
and  produced  the  greatest  blessings  in  abundant 
crops,  successful  hunting,  and  strength  in  battle, 
was  symbolized  by  some  image  or  object  which  took 
to  itself  the  mighty  power  and  gave  out  its  magical 
charm,  or  great  medicine,  to  the  fortunate  tribe 
who  possessed  it. 

All  good  fortune,  great  or  small,  was  credited 
to  its  power.  All  evils  were  thought  to  be  less 
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vicious  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  great 
Magic  not  been  on  duty  in  the  medicine  lodge,  or 
hidden  away  on  some  secluded  altar.  It  was  most 
jealously  protected  and  regarded  as  the  tribe's  most 
priceless  possession.  Gradually  such  a  tribal  fet- 
ish would  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  vital  link 
between  the  power  of  the  gods  and  the  humble 
earth  people;  their  charm  against  all  the  wiles  of 
the  witches,  and  evil  spirits  that  were  ruled  over 
by  the  chief  of  all  trouble  makers — the  Shin-di. 

Thus  the  people  of  Ah'-co,  with  whom  our  story 
deals,  placed  the  highest  earthly  value  upon  a  little 
carven  bear  of  turquoise — their  mighty  Magic, 
handed  down  to  them  out  of  a  mysterious  past;  an 
inheritance  from  generations  of  their  forefathers 
wrho  had  received  its  constant  protection,  and  the 
blessings  of  its  power  for  good.  Its  fame  spread 
abroad,  and  at  last  a  powerful  neighboring  tribe 
began  to  covet  it,  and  the  unscrupulous  young  chief 
of  the  tribe  laid  careful  plans  to  secure  it  by  a 
subtle  method  of  his  own. 

One  eventful  night,  five  years  before  our  story 
opens,  the  great  Magic  disappeared  from  the  sacred 
altar  of  the  medicine  lodge  of  Ah'-co,  and  with  its 
loss  came  the  looked-for  train  of  want,  woe,  and 
disaster.  One  heavy  shadow  lay  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  men — the  loss  of  their  Magic;  one  deter- 
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mination  remained  uppermost  in  their  minds — its 
recovery. 

Seasons  passed,  bringing  their  varying  fortune, 
and  then  dawned  the  day  of  Kay'-yah  who,  with 
ever  constant  faith  in  Joho'-na-ai,  the  Great  Spirit 
whose  svmbol  was  the  sun,  went  forth  to  find  the 

t/ 

little  blue  bear  and  restore  it  to  his  people. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE     THEFT 

Over  the  desert  and  through  the  brush 
The  dawn-wind  came  with  a  cooling  rush; 
The  dark  night-shadows  turned  pink  and  gold, 
And  the  buttes  shone  forth   with  an  outline  bold. 
And  over  the  farthest  rim  of  the  world 
The  sun  great  arrows  of  gold  light  hurled 
That  guilded  the  brush  and  sage  and  sand, 
And  day  had  come  to  Nag'-a-pah  land. 

WITH  the  first  light  of  morning  Kay'-yah 
pushed  aside  the  swinging  hide  at  the  door 
of  his  hogan  and  stepped  out.  The  air  was  clear 
and  cold  and  he  drew  it  into  his  nostrils  with  de- 
light. He  stretched  his  long  arms  and  legs  and 
threw  back  his  head,  keenly  alive  to  the  joy  of  be- 
ing awake  and  strong  and  young  and  in  such  a 
glorious  world. 

All  about  him  lay  the  desert  in  the  purple  and 
blue  shadows  of  early  morning,  with  the  far-away 

buttes  standing  like  sentinels  on  the  horizon. 
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The  village  of  Ah'-co,  principal  camp  of  the 
Nag'-a-pahs,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon 
whose  sandy  floor  was  level  with  the  desert,  and 
whose  rocky  walls  grew  farther  and  farther  apart 
as  they  reached  out  into  the  sandy  spaces  of  the 
plain  like  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  entering  the 
ocean,  and  ended  in  a  few  detached  monuments  of 
fantastic  shape  and  brilliant  coloring.  Far  back 
and  beyond  the  camp,  the  sides  of  the  canyon  drew 
rapidly  together  in  high,  precipitous  cliffs  which 
kept  the  narrow  passage  between  in  an  almost  per- 
petual state  of  gloom.  High  up  in  the  rocky  walls 
could  be  seen  the  remains  of  cliff-dwellings,  the 
homes  of  the  "Na-ya-kaed',"  the  lost  people,  as  the 
desert  tribes  called  them,  and  here  and  there  an 
eagle  had  built  his  nest. 

From  the  sandy  floor  of  the  canyon,  bubbling 
up  from  the  underground,  came  a  stream  of  water 
once  rushing  and  plentiful ;  but  now,  a  mere  thread 
of  silver,  it  wandered  lazily  down  into  the  desert 
and  disappeared  in  the  sand. 

Sage-brush,  mezquite  and  cactus  grew  every- 
where, with  here  and  there  a  dwarfed  pinyon  tree  or 
the  big,  red  ball  of  a  tumble-weed.  The  little  fields 
that  had  been  cultivated  by  the  men  of  Ah'-co 
seemed  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  desert  which 
came  to  the  very  edge  of  the  camp  and  was  sepa- 
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rated  from  it  only  by  the  width  of  the  narrow 
stream. 

The  camp  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  ho- 
gans  or  houses;  round  huts  built  of  wattled  poles 
and  plastered  with  mud  and  clay  and  with  a  small 
shelter  in  front  of  each  door  made  of  poles  and  tree 
boughs.  In  the  center  of  the  camp  was  a  much 
larger  hogan,  the  Medicine  Lodge,  whose  door  or 
opening,  as  did  all  the  others,  faced  the  east. 

The  camp  was  still  quiet  with  sleep,  a  few  thin 
wisps  of  blue  smoke  rising  from  one  or  two  of  the 
hogans,  giving  the  only  evidence  that  some  of  the 
women  were  awake  and  about  to  prepare  the  morn- 
ing meal. 

Kay'-yah,  with  a  glance  at  the  growing  light  in 
the  east,  gave  a  tightening  twist  to  the  knot  in  the 
girdle  about  his  waist  and  set  off  on  a  brisk  run 
for  the  small  shelf  of  rock,  several  hundred  yards 
from  camp,  from  which  he  loved  to  watch  the  sun 
rise.  Every  movement  of  his  limbs  was  free  and 
swinging,  and  the  warm  blood  glowed  through  the 
bronze  of  his  skin. 

He  was  tall  and  straight  and  strong  as  the  young 
pines  that  grew  far  up  the  canyon  and  his  face  as 
open  and  clear-featured  as  his  own  desert,  with 
eyes  set  wrell  apart  and  absolutely  fearless  in  ex- 
pression, a  rather  prominent  nose  and  strong  chin. 
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and  a  mouth  which,  though  straight  and  firm,  could 
smile  readily  enough  and  soften  into  tender  lines 
for  those  he  loved. 

He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  but  looked 
older,  as  do  most  young  Indians  of  either  sex,  and 
his  body  had  reached  an  almost  perfect  state  of 
development.  Bright  bits  of  blue  turquoise  hung 
in  his  ears  and  a  band  of  red-stained  deerskin  bound 
his  hair;  these  gave  color  to  his  costume,  if  what 
he  wore  could  be  dignified  by  such  a  name,  his 
only  garments  being  a  breech-clout  or  loin  cloth 
and  moccasins  of  soft  doe-skin,  leaving  his  limbs 
and  body  free  in  every  movement  and  exposed  to 
the  bracing  air.  Old  men  say  that  such  was  the 
usual  summer  dress  of  the  desert  people  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

The  soft  "pat-pat"  of  his  moccasined  feet  in 
the  sand  raised  little  puffs  of  dust  with  every  step 
and  sent  scurrying  many  tiny  animals  of  the  desert ; 
a  little  white-tailed  rabbit  whisked  across  the  trail 
in  front  of  him  and  a  horned  toad,  airing  himself 
on  a  flat  rock,  watched  him  with  bright,  jeweled 
eyes  as  he  passed.  The  east  grew  brighter  and  he 
quickened  his  steps,  reaching  the  little  cliff  just 
as  Joho'-na-ai,  the  sun-god,  peeped  over  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  He  raised  his  arms  in  salutation  to 
the  great  light-maker  and,  as  the  gleaming  disk 
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swung  clear  of  the  horizon,  let  his  eyes  wander  over 
the  desert,  now  sharp  and  distinct  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere and  glowing  with  color:  bands  of  rose 
and  lavender,  the  sandstone  cliffs  with  out-crop- 
pings  of  shale;  the  warm  yellow  of  the  dry  sands, 
and  here  and  there  the  bright  red  of  a  butte  worn 
by  erosion  and  the  gray  of  a  rocky  mesa.  As  he 
looked,  his  eye  leaped  suddenly  to  a  tiny  spot  of 
color  that  rose  straight  into  the  air  above  an  ancient 
pinyon-tree  some  hundred  yards  to  the  north;  it 
rose  and  dropped  to  the  tree  and  rose  again  and 
dropped  a  second  time;  a  bit  of  brilliant  red  that 
shone  in  the  sun  like  a  large  drop  of  blood. 

"A  bird,"  thought  Kay '-yah,  "but  a  strange  look- 
ing bird,  with  strange  actions,"  and  he  jumped 
from  the  shelf  of  rock  and  started  for  the  tree  with 
keenly  aroused  interest  and  curiosity. 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  twisted  branches  as  he 
approached,  but  could  not  see  the  bird;  and  when 
he  was  within  an  arm's  length  of  the  tree  a  To-to'- 
me  warrior,  deadly  enemy  to  himself  and  tribe, 
leaped,  without  a  moment's  warning,  from  behind  if 
and  straight  at  him.  Kay'-yah  was  instantly  on 
the  defensive,  and  quick  as  thought  reached  for  his 
knife;  but  the  other,  with  a  hand  as  swift,  and 
prepared  for  the  action,  struck  the  weapon  from 
his  fingers  before  he  had  it  fairly  in  his  grasp 
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and  it  went  spinning  into  the  sage.  He  made  to 
grip  Kay'-yah  about  the  waist  but  succeeded  only 
in  getting  his  arms  half  way,  for  Kay'-yah,  though 
not  so  heavy,  was  quicker  than  the  To-to'-me  and 
slipped  under  his  hold. 

They  fought  fiercely  for  a  moment,  each  trying 
to  get  the  underhold,  and  Kay'-yah  soon  saw  that 
the  To-to'-me,  oiled  as  he  was  and  more  slippery 
than  an  eel  to  the  touch,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  him;  but  suddenly  a  trick  he  had  learned  in 
camp  came  to  his  mind.  The  To-to'-me  was  trying 
to  force  him  back  against  the  tree ;  Kay'-yah  chose 
a  moment  when  he  felt  the  man's  whole  strength 
exerted  against  his  resistance,  then  he  suddenly 
stepped  back,  pulling  the  warrior  toward  him,  and 
throwing  out  his  right  thigh.  As  the  man  stumbled 
forward  Kay'-yah  whipped  his  right  arm  over  his 
neck  and  bearing  down  with  all  his  strength,  threw 
him  over  his  thigh  and  he  fell  heavily  on  his  back. 
Kay'-yah  sprang  instantly  for  the  man's  knife; 
but  at  that  moment  his  arms  were  grasped  from 
behind,  his  hands  twisted  together,  and  he  was 
jerked  up  from  the  body  of  his  enemy,  who  imme- 
diately jumped  to  his  feet,  drawing  his  knife  from 
his  girdle  as  he  rose. 

Kay'-yah  tried  to  struggle  free  but  was  held  as 
in  a  vise.  The  two  men  had  him  at  their  mercy  and 
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he  believed  it  was  only  a  question  of  moments  until 
they  should  end  his  life.  He  stood  motionless  now, 
and  did  not  so  much  as  quiver  an  eyelid  when  the 
first  of  the  two  men  threatened  his  throat  with  the 
point  of  his  flint  knife  and  said,  with  a  sneer  of 
triumph : 

"Now,  dog  of  a  Nag'-a-pah- 

But  he  was  cut  short  by  the  man  who  held 
Kay '-yah. 

:'Enough,  Chot'-zu!  Wau-ko'-ma  waits.  There 
is  no  time  for  words.  The  bag!  The  bag!" 

He  spoke  as  one  in  command,  and  Kay'-yah 
understood  his  words,  as  the  To-to'-me  language 
had  been  taught  him  as  a  child.  But  he  made  no 
sign  of  having  understood  and  indeed  he  had  not 
comprehended,  for  the  words  conveyed  little  mean- 
ing to  him  until  the  first  man  again  approached 
his  throat  with  the  knife  and  with  a  swift  movement 
severed  the  thong  about  his  neck  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  small  skin  bag  that  dangled  at  its 
end.  Immediately  Kay'-yah  felt  his  feet  tripped 
from  under  him  and  was  thrown  violently  on  his 

V 

face  in  the  sand. 

When  he  arose  the  two  men  were  dodging 
through  the  sage  several  yards  away,  running 
silently  and  evidently  taking  precautions  not  to  be 
seen  from  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp.  He  could  not 
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have  caught  them  had  he  tried  and  it  would  haie 
been  more  than  foolish  to  make  the  attempt;  for 
the  men  were  now  well  armed,  as  they  had  picked 
up,  in  their  flight,  bows  and  arrows  that  had  been 
left  near  by  and  could  have  shot  him  where  he 
stood  had  they  so  desired.  Why  they  did  not  was 
part  of  a  mystery  surrounding  the  affair  which 
seemed  to  Kay'-yah  to  grow  more  inexplicable  as 
he  stood  watching  them.  The  men  had  knives 
and  could  have  used  them  when  they  sprang  at 
him;  and  the  To-to'-mes  were  deadly  enemies  not 
inclined  to  mercy  in  the  past.  Failing  to  kill  him 
they  could  easily  have  taken  him  prisoner;  but 
that  they  also  had  failed  to  do.  They  had  simply 
taken  the  little  bag  from  about  his  neck,  placed 
there  by  his  dying  mother  and  containing,  she  had 
told  him,  good  medicine  to  protect  him  from  all 
evil.  All  the  boys  of  his  tribe  wore  them  and  he 
had  never  given  his  a  second  thought.  Why  should 
To-to'-mes,  evidently  at  the  command  of  their  chief, 
for  they  had  mentioned  the  name  of  Wau-ko'-ma, 
come  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  night  simply  to  ob- 
tain his  fetish? 

Kay'-yah  could  think  of  no  explanation  for  such 
strange  actions  and,  troubled  by  these  puzzling 
thoughts,  turned  back  toward  camp,  as  the  men  had 
now  disappeared  from  his  sight.  In  turning,  his 
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eye  again  caught  the  bright  spot  of  red  that  had 
attracted  him  to  this  place.  In  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  tree  hung  a  To-to'-me  arrow,  and  tied  to 
its  shaft  with  a  bit  of  thong,  a  warrior  feather 
with  a  bright  red  tip  and  three  black  bars.  That 
signified  three  lives- -Nag'-a-pahs  probably — men 
who  had  died  at  To-to'-me  hands ;  and  yet  they  had 
spared  him. 

Kay'-yah  walked  slowly  back  to  camp,  searching 
in  his  mind  for  some  possible  explanation  of  the 
morning's  strange  adventure ;  but  none  came  and  he 
was  so  occupied  with  his  thoughts  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  greetings  and  jokes  called  to  him  by  his 
friends  as  he  made  his  way  to  his  hogan. 

The  camp  was  now  awake,  with  noise  and  mo- 
tion everywhere.  Women  were  attending  several 
camp-fires  and  bending  over  baskets  of  tightly  wo- 
ven reeds  whose  contents  bubbled  and  boiled  as  the 
red-hot  stones  were  thrown  in  and  sent  forth  ap- 
petizing odors.  The  men  were  sharpening  spears 
and  arrow-points,  restringing  hide  bows,  and  dress- 
ing raw  skins  from  the  killing  of  yesterday.  And 
children  and  dogs  were  everywhere,  sniffing  at  the 
smell  of  food,  nibbling  at  old  bones,  and  rolling  in 
the  dust.  It  was  the  familiar,  every-morning  scene 
of  camp  life  and  Kay'-yah  paid  little  attention  to 
it  as  he  passed.  His  thought  was  to  snatch  a  hasty 
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bite  of  food  and  go  straight  to  the  Medicine  Lodge, 
where  old  Dee-nay',  Medicine  Chief  of  the  Nag'- 
a-pahs,  and  his  sole  councilor  and  advisor  since  the 
death  of  his  father  and  mother,  might  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  morning's  strange  happen- 
ing. 

But  there  was  a  small  group  in  front  of  his 
hogan,  gathered  around  a  steaming  pot  attended 
by  an  old  woman  with  straggling  gray  locks,  and 
they  greeted  him  hilariously  and  made  way  for  him 
in  their  circle  as  he  approached. 

Kay'-yah  sat  down  and  took  the  meat  and  bread 
offered  him  by  the  old  woman,  Diz'-pah,  the  one 
wTho  knew  him  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  in 
Ah'-co,  and  who  read  his  every  mood.  She  watched 
him  now  keenly,  with  eyes  sunken  far  down  in  the 
wrinkles  of  her  face.  That  something  troubled  him 
she  felt  intuitively,  but  it  was  not  her  way  to  speak 
what  was  in  her  heart.  Her  lean  jaws  were  well 
known  in  camp  for  their  sharp  clacking,  and  their 
garrulous  tones  had  concealed  many  a  heartache 
and  a  longing  to  sympathize  with  those  she  loved. 
She  spoke  lightly  now  but  there  was  an  under- 
current of  questioning  in  her  voice. 

"Ah,  Kay'-yah,  my  son,  why  so  sad  and  silent? 
Was  the  huge  rabbit  you  shot  for  your  breakfast 
too  large  for  you  to  carry  home?" 
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The  others  laughed  loudly  at  this,  and  Kay'-yah 
smiled  as  he  answered  her : 

'Your  cooking,  Mother  Diz'-pah,  does  not  give 
me  strength  enough  to  hunt." 

There  was  louder  laughter  at  this ;  for,  in  all  Ah'- 
co  there  was  no  better  hunter  than  Kay'-yah,  and 
Mother  Diz'-pah  was  equally  famous  for  her  cook- 
ing. 

She  shook  her  gray  head  in  pretended  anger. 

"If  it  is  my  cooking  that  has  made  you  sad,  then 
it  must  have  been  you  who  took  the  seed  cakes  that 
I  had  made  for  the  corn  festival!" 

There  was  a  shout  of  merriment  at  this,  and 
Kay'-yah  rose  hastily,  in  pretended  guilt,  and  left 
the  group.  He  walked  directly  to  the  Medicine 
Lodge  and,  drawing  aside  the  hide  at  its  entrance, 
peered  in.  The  interior  seemed  dark  in  contrast 
to  the  outdoor  sunshine,  and  for  a  moment  Kay'- 
yah  could  see  no  one.  But  a  quiet  voice  spoke. 

"Enter,  my  son,  if  it  is  Dee-nay'  you  seek." 

Kay'-yah  entered,  and  his  eyes  soon  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  light  within.  The  hogan  was  the  larg- 
est in  camp  and  its  circular  wall  more  smoothly 
finished  than  were  the  others.  Here  and  there  hung 
feathered  prayer  sticks  and  ceremonial  rattles,  and 
little  hide  bags  that  Kay'-yah  knew  contained  earth 
and  pollen  of  many  colors  for  the  sacred  sand- 
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paintings.  Deerskin  mats  lay  in  a  circle  around 
the  floor  against  the  wall,  and  opposite  the  door 
could  just  be  distinguished  in  the  shadows  the  big 
medicine  drum.  The  only  light  came  from  the 
smoke-hole  in  the  center  of  the  rude  dome  ceiling 
and  from  a  small  fire  which  burned  feebly  beneath 
it. 

Bending  over  the  fire,  as  if  to  gather  all  its 
warmth  to  himself,  sat  a  very  old  man,  seamed  and 
wrinkled  as  a  walnut.  Kay'-yah  could  easily  see 
why  he  was  called,  by  many,  the  "Moon  man"; 
for  in  the  dim  interior,  as  he  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  entrance,  wrapped  in  dark  hides,  the  bright 
patch  of  his  silver  head,  seeming  to  float  in  the 
shadows,  immediately  caught  and  held  the  eye  until 
the  other  objects  became  clear.  And  "Moon  man" 
he  was  in  another  sense;  for  he  rarely  was  seen 
in  the  daylight,  preferring  to  spend  his  time  in 
quiet  thought  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  during  the 
sunlit  hours  and  venturing  out  among  his  people 
when  the  fires  were  ablaze  at  night,  when  he  would 
appear  suddenly  in  one  group  and  then  another 
with  a  few  words  of  greeting  or  a  silent  nod  and 
then  disappear.  He  was  looked  upon  almost  with 
awe  by  the  Nag'-a-pahs,  as  his  wisdom  was  great 
and  it  was  thought  that  no  act  or  word  or  happen- 
ing in  camp  was  unknown  to  him. 
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Kay'-yah  entered  in  silence  and  sat  down  by  the 
old  man,  who  did  not  look  up  or  make  any  motion 
of  recognition,  though  the  relation  between  them, 
through  long  years  of  close  friendship,  had  become 
almost  that  of  father  and  son. 

"Father,"  said  Kay'-yah,  "my  thoughts  are  puz- 
zled by  a  happening  of  this  morning — perhaps  your 
wisdom  may  throw  light  upon  it." 

"My  ears  are  open,  Kay'-yah,  my  son,"  an- 
swered Dee-nay'. 

As  Kay'-yah  told  of  the  two  To-to'-mes  and 
the  theft  of  the  bag,  the  old  man  sat  silent,  the 
expression  of  his  face  did  not  change,  though  he 
turned  toward  Kay'-yah  eyes  that  gleamed  with 
an  inner  excitement  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 
He  did  not  speak  until  the  narrative  was  finished 
and  then  his  questions  were  short  and  to  the  point. 

"What  did  the  bag  contain?" 

''I  know  only  from  the  words  of  my  mother, 
that  it  contained  a  charm — good  medicine  to  wrard 
away  evil,"  answered  Kay'-yah. 

"Umph!  Then  you  could  not  have  looked  with- 
in without  spoiling  its  charm,"  said  the  old  man 
meditatively.  'When  did  it  come  into  your  pos- 


session e. 
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The  night  my  father  came  home ;  that  last  night 
when  he  fell  in  front  of  our  hogan  shot  through 
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with  To-to'-me  arrows,  my  mother  took  this  fetish 
from  him,  from  his  hand  or  from  about  his  neck, 
and  kept  it  for  me  until  the  day  she  died." 

Dee-nay'  leaned  forward  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"The  To-to'-me  wolves  have  a  good  scent  for 
an  old  trail!  But  this  is  strange  news,  Kay'-yah, 
my  son — strange  news.  I  should  have  known  of  this 
before.  You  knew  not  what  was  in  the  bag,  and 
yet  they,  the  To-to'-mes,  knew.  Yes — that  is 
strange.  Wau-ko'-ma  sent  for  it — a  two-days' 
journey.  He  would  have  done  that  for  no  ordinary 
fetish — can  it  be-  His  voice  trailed  off  into 

silence  as  he  sat  with  knitted  brows  deep  in  thought 
over  this  strange  problem. 

A  tingling  sense  of  excitement  began  to  grow 
in  Kay'-yah  as  a  half-formed  thought  took  shape 
in  his  mind.  He  watched  Dee-nay'  with  a  tense 
expectancy,  awaiting  his  next  words. 

The  moments  grew  into  what  seemed  a  long 
time  to  Kay'-yah  and  still  the  old  man  sat  think- 
ing; he  nodded  his  head  slowly  several  times,  and 
his  lips  moved  noiselessly.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  deeply  stirred,  and  when  he  finally  looked  up 
and  began  to  speak  his  eyes  burned  with  a  fire 
that  Kay'-yah  had  never  before  seen  in  them. 

"Kay'-yah,  my  son,  if  this  bag  contained,  what 
I  greatly  fear  it  did,  and  others  knew  of  it,  even  I 
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could  not  keep  our  tribe  from  war  with  the  To- 
to'-mes — a  war  for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  But 
there  is  a  doubt;  this  matter  is  not  yet  perfectly 
clear  to  my  mind;  it  will  take  thought.  For  that 
I  must  be  alone.  Go  now,  and  when  the  sun  is 
four  fingers  above  the  desert's  rim  return  to  me; 
I  will  then  have  words  for  you.  But  first  answer 
for  me  one  question.  Have  you  spoken  to  anyone 
of  this?" 

"You  are  the  first,  Father." 

"It  is  well;  see  that  I  am  the  last.  Go,  and 
return  as  I  have  said." 

Kay'-yah  walked  out  of  the  Lodge  with  many 
strange  thoughts  troubling  his  mind;  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  talk  with  his  usual  companions  and,  after 
walking  some  distance  toward  the  canyon,  found  a 
spot  under  a  large  rock  by  the  narrow  stream 
where  he  hoped  to  be  alone. 

When,  in  a  little  while,  he  heard  the  soft  shuffle 
of  approaching  moccasins,  he  made  a  movement  to 
leave  the  place,  but  decided  to  wait  and  see  who 
came.  A  slender  girl  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  rock,  carrying  a  jar  on  her  shoulders.  His 
first  thought  at  sight  of  her  was  of  relief.  Here 
was  one  who  never  disturbed  his  thinking  and  who 
never  urged  him  to  talk.  He  could  not  remember 
the  day  when  he  had  not  seen  Sah'-ne  pass  with 
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her  water- jar,  and  he  liked  the  little  smile  that 
came  to  her  lips  and  the  droop  of  her  eyes  as  he 
nodded  to  her,  though  they  seldom  spoke  to  each 
other.  She  knelt  now  without  a  word  by  the  stream, 
which  widened  and  deepened  into  a  small  pool  just 
here  and  made  it  possible  to  dip  the  jar  into  its 
cool  depths. 

She  seemed  to  feel  Kay'-yah's  eyes  on  her  as 
she  worked,  and  stooped  low  to  hide  the  deep  red 
that  dyed  her  cheeks.  A  look  of  admiration  shone 
in  his  eyes,  for  she  made  a  pretty  picture  in  her 
buckskin  dress,  outlined  against  the  silvery  gray 
of  the  sage.  He  spoke  to  her. 

'Why  are  you  different  from  the  other  girls 
of  the  camp,  Sah'-ne?" 

She  gave  a  half-frightened  little  look  up  at  him 
and  down  into  the  pool  again  and  the  red  burned 
more  deeply  in  her  cheeks,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

'Why  are  you  always  alone,  Sah'-ne?"  he  asked 
again.    'Why  are  you  never  with  the  others?" 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  there  was  more  than 
embarrassment  in  her  manner  now. 

'You  do  not  know?"  she  asked,  looking  away 
from  him. 

"No,  I  do  not  know — why?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  lifted  her 
head  proudly,  but  did  not  look  at  him. 


.^5.  . 


"HE  COULD  NOT   REMEMBER   THE   DAY  WHEN  HE  HAD  NOT  SEEN   SAH'-NE 

PASS  WITH  HER  WATER-JAR" 
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"I  am  Toto'-me,"  she  said;  and  Kay'-yah, 
through  his  astonishment,  felt  his  heart  grow  heavy 
within  him.  A  gulf  had  opened  up  between  them; 
a  gulf  fixed  by  all  the  laws  and  traditions  of  his 
people  and  hers.  He  stood  looking  at  her  in  si- 
lence as  his  thoughts  tried  to  adjust  themselves  to 
this  new  condition.  She  slowly  turned  her  head 
to  meet  his  eyes. 

'You  do  not  like  that?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"No,  I  do  not  like  that — but  I  like  you,  Sah'-ne." 

The  smile  came  back  to  her  eyes  but  could  not 
quite  hide  the  pitiful  little  droop  of  her  mouth  as 
she  drew  the  water- jar  to  her  shoulder  and  waited 
a  moment  as  if  for  him  to  speak  again,  but  as  he 
did  not  she  gave  a  shy  nod  and  walked  back  the 
way  she  had  come. 

He  stood  looking  after  her — Sah'ne,  of  an  en- 
emy tribe.  Why  should  such  a  thought  cause  his 
heart  to  throb  with  a  dull  pain?  He  could  not  un- 
derstand the  sense  of  depression  that  had  come  to 
him,  nor  did  he  like  it,  and  forced  his  thoughts  back 
to  Dee-nay'  and  the  morning's  adventure;  but  at 
thought  of  the  little  medicine  bag  his  heart  again 
began  to  beat  fast — what  if  it  did  contain  what 
Dee-nay'  had  hinted — and  he  waited  with  impa- 
tience for  the  afternoon  hours  to  slip  away  until 
he  could  get  back  to  the  old  man.  Finally  the  sun 
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drew  near  to  the  horizon  and  he  found  himself 
again  seated  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  with  Dee-nay', 
who  did  not  speak  immediately  on  his  entrance  but 
still  sat  with  head  bowed  in  thought,  as  though  he 
had  not  moved  since  morning.  At  last  he  spoke: 

"It  has  not  been  in  vain  that  I  have  made  prayers 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  Kay'-yah,  and  our  path  is  now 
more  clear.  It  would  take  more  than  a  rat  to  draw 
the  To-to'-me  wild-cats  from  their  den.  We  may 
be  sure  they  came  seeking  big  game — none  other, 
so  it  seems  to  me,  than  our  great  Magic." 

Kay'-yah  gave  a  sharp  exclamation,  though  the 
words  but  affirmed  what  had  been  in  his  mind  since 
morning. 

Dee-nay'  nodded  slowly. 

"The  honey  draws  the  bees,  and  a  rotting  car- 
cass the  vultures,  but  the  To-to'-mes  have  ever  been 
keen  on  the  trail  of  our  Magic,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  have  now  hunted  it  down.  How  it  came  in 
the  little  bag,  we  know  not;  but  our  work  is  now 
clear  before  us.  This  is  what  has  been  made  plain 
to  me — you  must  go  to  the  To-to'me  camp  and, 
if  our  gods  are  good  to  you,  find  the  way  to  recover 
this  bag.  We  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  protects 
those  who  seek  their  own.  If  the  bag  did  not  con- 
tain the  Magic,  we  must  know  what  it  did  contain. 
What  has  value  for  the  To-to-'mes  may  have  value 
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for  the  Nag'-a-pahs  also.  Do  you  know  the  coun- 
try of  these  people,  Kay'-yah?" 

"Only  as  a  hunter,  from  a  distance,"  answered 
Kay'-yah. 

"You  do  not  know  Qua'-ma,  the  mountain  which 
rises  to  the  north  of  their  camp?"  continued  the 
old  man. 

"I  have  seen  it  many  times  from  the  plain  below 
but  have  never  explored  its  trails." 

Dee-nay'  nodded  slowly. 

"Beware  of  the  To-to'-me  trails!  They  are  as 
rabbit-tracks  in  the  desert.  Make  your  way  only 
where  the  mountain  goat  has  led- -for  I  know  you 
to  be  sure  of  foot.  It  is  to  the  foothills  of  this 
mountain  you  must  go,  for  they  overlook  the  To- 
to'-me  camp,  and  from  there  you  can  watch  their 
actions.  Remember,  Kay'-yah,  it  is  by  their  ac- 
tions that  men  and  beasts  betray  their  secrets — the 
wild-cat  skulks  when  the  prey  is  in  his  mouth,  but 
the  eagle  flies  to  his  nest  and  the  eaglets  cry — 
the  To-to'-mes  will  make  gay  with  feasting  and 
dancing  if  they  have  succeeded,  after  these  many 
seasons,  in  capturing  our  Strong  Medicine.  It  is 
in  that  way  that  you  will  learn  their  secret;  and 
once  sure  that  they  have  the  Magic  it  will  be  for 
you  to  discover  where  it  is  kept.  This  you  may 
not  do  from  the  hills.  In  this,  all  I  have  taught 
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you  of  caution  will  be  necessary.  Remember  that 
the  dark  is  a  faithful  aid  to  those  who  would  not 
be  seen,  but  the  dark  also  has  dangers  for  those  who 
have  not  ears  trained,  as  have  our  brothers  of  the 
night — and  a  dog's  nose  is  as  keen  at  night  as  in 
the  sunlight,  my  son.  The  To-to'-me  camp  is  so 
situated  that  you  may  not  easily  enter  it  without 
being  seen,  nor  can  you  overlook  it  near  at  hand; 
it  will  be  difficult  to  learn  the  information  you 
seek. 

"I  have  not  given  you  an  easy  task,  Kay'-yah, 
my  son,  but  one  which  holds  much  in  its  accom- 
plishment— for,  if  it  is  learned  by  our  enemies  that 
the  power  of  the  Magic  is  gained  only  when  it  is 
placed  on  the  altar  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  and 
sprinkled  with  the  sacred  meal,  and  if  they  so  place 
it,  then  it  will  take  all  of  the  medicine  of  our  wisest 
men  and  the  strength  of  our  warriors  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  rightful  place,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
even  then  we  would  fail.  And  if  we  fail — the  abun- 
dant crops,  the  clear  springs,  the  prosperity  and 
success  in  hunt  and  battle,  and  the  protection  from 
all  enemies — all  these,  that  should  belong  to  the 
Nag'-a-pahs  will  be  with  the  To-to'-mes.  Does 
your  heart  fail,  Kay'-yah,  or  is  it  strong  to  do  this 
task?" 

Kay'-yah  reddened  at  the  direct  question,  and 
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his  voice  was  husky  with  embarrassment,  but  he 
looked  Dee-nay'  squarely  in  the  eyes  as  he  an- 
swered : 

"My  heart  is  strong  to  do  it." 

:'It  is  well.  I  have  not  said  how  you  will  find 
where  the  Magic  is  kept — that  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
But  we  know  that  when  our  cause  is  right,  the 
Great  Spirit  opens  the  way,  and  so  it  will  be  for 
you.  Make  no  attempt  to  get  the  Magic  unaided, 
for  it  will  be  well  guarded,  and  in  such  an  attempt 
you  might  give  your  life  without  return.  It  is  well 
that  I  .have  taught  my  children  the  tongues  of  the 
tribes  about  us,  for  it  may  be  of  service  to  you  to 
know  the  language  of  these  To-to'-mes;  you  may 
hear  their  talk  from  the  trails.  If  you  find  they  have 
captured  the  Magic,  return  quickly  to  me,  for  I 
have  further  plans;  do  not  linger  on  the  way;  five 
suns  should  see  you  here  again.  Have  my  words 
been  plain?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"It  is  well.  You  must  go  tonight.  There  is 
no  moon  and  the  trail  of  the  To-to'-mes  is  still 
clear  in  the  canyon  sands.  Go,  before  the  earth 
has  swallowed  it.  Is  there  aught  you  would  ask, 
my  son — the  words  of  Dee-nay'  are  for  your  coun- 
sel." 

'You  have  made  the  way  plain  for  me,  Father. 
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There  is  nothing  that  I  would  ask,  but  I  would 
like  to  tell — of  what  had  been  in  my  mind  these 
many  days  past." 

"Speak,  Kay'-yah. 

The  boy  hesitated,  with  some  slight  show  of  em- 
barrassment, but  an  earnest  tone  came  to  his  voice 
that  had  not  been  there  before. 

"When  I  have  been  alone — before  the  Great 
Spirit — at  sunrise,  I  have  made  a  vow — within  my 
heart,  and  it  is  this — that  I  would  give  my  life 
to  this  one  purpose — to  bring  back  to  my  people 
the  Magic  which  is  their  own.  When  my  mother 
placed  the  bag  about  my  neck,  my  own  heart  tells 
me  that  she  did  not  know  what  it  contained;  but 
if  it  did  contain  the  Magic,  and  if  it  was  by  her 
action  that  it  was  lost,  then  it  shall  be  mine,  Father, 
with  the  help  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  bring  it  back." 

"It  is  well,  Kay'-yah."  A  warm  light  came  into 
the  old  man's  eyes  as  they  rested  on  Kay'-yah  and 
he  looked  well  pleased. 

There  was  silence  for  a  short  while,  and  then 
Kay'-yah  looked  up  suddenly. 

"Father,  how  is  it  that  we  have  a  To-to'-me  girl 
among  our  women?" 

"That  is  to  go  far  back,  Kay'-yah — you  speak 
of  Sah'-ne?" 
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'Yes,  the  girl  who  is  as  unlike  our  women  as  the 
pine-tree  that  lifts  itself  above  the  sage." 

Dee-nay'  smiled  to  himself  but  looked  UD  keen- 


'The  laws  of  our  tribe  are  strict,  my  son.  See 
that  you  keep  them  in  mind.  A  Nag'-a-pah  must 
not  take  to  wife  a  woman  of  another  tribe." 

"I  do  not  forget."  There  was  a  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness in  the  boy's  tone.  'But  of  this  girl-  -you 
have  never  told  me  how  it  happens  that  she  is  of 
an  enemy  tribe." 

;'It  was  many  summers  ago,"  began  the  old  man, 
"perhaps  fourteen-  -when  a  hunting  party  of  our 
people  went  out  toward  the  north.  They  were 
gone  long  and  when  they  returned  they  had  with 
them  a  man  —  Go'-me  (you  must  remember  him), 
and  a  baby  girl  of  about  two  summers,  his  daugh- 
ter. The  man  claimed  to  be  of  a  small  tribe  friend- 
ly to  us,  who  had  all  been  killed  by  To-to'-mes; 
even  he  himself  was  left  for  dead  beside  the  body 
of  his  wife.  This  was  his  story,  and  it  was  borne 
out  by  his  many  apparent  injuries,  and  you  will 
remember  he  was  a  hunchback." 

Kay'-yah  nodded  in  silence,  and  Dee-nay'  con- 
tinued : 

'The  baby  had  been  overlooked  or  spared,  he 
said.  A  quiet  man,  wras  Go'-me,  and  of  good  be- 
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havior  and  with  a  wonderful  skill  in  taming  ani- 
mals and  birds.  That  was  why,  in  time,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  sacred  eagle  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge,  where  he  remained  until  the  night  he  was 
killed.  His  baby  was  much  loved  by  the  women. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  night  he  was  killed  that 
it  became  known  that  he  was  To-to'-me;  that 
his  story  had  been  false,  and  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  our  camp  as  a  spy.  Since  this  was  known,  our 
women  have  looked  away  from  Sah'-ne." 

A  strangely  bitter  look  came  into  Kay'-yah's 
face  as  the  old  man  ceased  speaking. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  told  the  To-to'- 
mes  were  once  a  great  and  good  people." 

Dee-nay'  did  not  answer,  and  again  there  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  Presently  Kay'-yah 
looked  up. 

"Was  not  this  Go' -me  killed  the  night  my  father 
was  also  killed?" 

'The  same,  my  son." 

"Was  he  in  the  Lodge  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Magic  was  missing?" 

"He  was  in  the  Lodge  and  alone  when  I  entered 
and  found  our  Great  Medicine  gone.  But  he 
could  not  have  taken  the  Magic;  he  was  searched 
then  and  later,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  give  it, 
in  some  way,  to  the  To-to'-mes  it  is  certain  that 
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they  would  not  have  continued  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain it,  which  they  have  done  from  that  day  to 
this." 

"Could  he  not  have  buried  it?"  asked  Kay'-yah. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

'You,  yourself,  have  helped  to  search  the  plain 
and  canyon." 

Kay'-yah  felt  his  face  grow  hot  with  the  thought 
that  was  in  his  mind,  and  he  forced  it  away  from 
him  as  a  vision  of  Sah'-ne,  sweet  and  girlish,  came 
before  his  mental  vision — wrhat  could  she  know  of 
the  Magic — and  if  she  had  known  of  it,  the  fact 
that  it  had  not  reached  the  To-to'-mes  was  surely 
proof  of  her  loyalty  to  her  adopted  people. 

'Then  it  must  have  been  in  the  little  bag  that 
my  father  brought  back,  the  bag  that  my  mother 
placed  about  my  neck  when  she  died.  And  now  I 
will  go,  to  recover  it — at  your  word." 

"It  is  well-  -prepare  here  for  your  journey.  You 
will  find  food  and  weapons  also,"  and  Dee-nay' 
indicated  the  articles  with  a  gesture. 

Kay'-yah  arose  and  soon  found  the  things  he 
needed.  Dried  meat  and  piki  bread  he  stuffed  into 
the  girdle  at  his  waist,  and  also  a  knife  in  the  same 
place.  A  deerskin  bow-case,  containing  a  stout  bow 
and  quiver  of  arrows,  he  drew  over  his  shoulder; 
he  tested  the  thongs  of  his  moccasins  and  girdle, 
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and  was  ready  for  his  journey.  Dee-nay'  looked 
up  when  Kay'-yah  again  stood  before  him. 

"I  send  you  alone  for  two  reasons,  my  son.  One 
man  can  go  where  two  might  be  discovered.  And 
a  secret  ceases  to  be  a  secret  when  shared  by  too 
many — and  my  words  have  told  you  why  this  mis- 
sion must  remain  secret  for  a  while,  at  least.  So 
now  the  wisdom  of  your  way  lies  in  caution  and 
silence — it  is  well  to  remember  what  you  have 
learned  of  the  ways  of  the  fox  and  the  snake — they 
make  few  mistakes.  The  trail  is  there — go — and 
return  as  I  have  said  in  five  suns  from  now — and 
the  Great  Spirit  of  all  be  with  you." 

Kay'-yah  stepped  out  into  the  twilight.  He 
avoided  the  groups  about  the  supper  fires  and 
walked  quickly  out  of  camp  toward  the  canyon, 
where,  shrouded  already  in  the  shadows  of  early 
night,  lay  his  trail. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WRONG  BAG 

A   stretch  of  rocky  mesa,  and  a  sweep  of  desert  sand; 
A   narrow  ledge  along  a  cliff;  a  strip  of  stony  land; 
The  sharp  horizon  of  the  hills;  an  eagle's  startled  cry; 
The  mountain  trail  leads  on  and  on — and  over  it,  the  sky. 

THE  two  To-to'-mes,  leaving  Kay'-yah  stand- 
ing in  the  early  morning  sunlight,  ran  freely 
and  easily,  making  a  wide  detour  about  the  Nag'-a- 
pah  camp  and  arriving  in  the  shadows  of  the  canyon 
before  the  sun  was  more  than  two  hands  above 
the  horizon.  Chot'-zu,  the  larger  and  heavier  of  the 
two,  ran  always  a  few  feet  behind  his  lighter  com- 
panion and  kept  closely  in  his  track.  Their  pace 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  dog-trot  and  could  be  kept 
up  for  many  hours  without  weariness,  even  when 
the  trail  began  gradually  to  rise  and  grow  more 
difficult  with  sliding  sand  and  rocks  and  rolling 
gravel. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chot'-zu  was  the  larger 
of  the  two ;  his  features  carried  out  the  general  lines 
of  his  figure  and  were  also  large  and  coarse,  with 
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a  heavy  forehead  which  overhung  eyes  set  a  trifle 
too  closely  together  in  his  head  and  a  nose  with 
bulbous  nostrils.  His  lips  were  thick  and  loosely 
hung  together  and  not  over-inclined  to  silence.  He 
was  altogether  in  striking  contrast  to  his  compan- 
ion, Ha-wal'-li;  for  where  Chot'-zu  was  thick  Ha- 
wal'-li  was  slim,  in  neck  and  thigh  and  nostril ;  and 
where  Chot'-zu  gave  the  impression  of  brute-force, 
Ha-wal'-li  showed  the  alertness  of  skill  and  train- 
ing, and  the  refinement  of  thought.  As  they  ran 
Chot'-zu  still  held  the  little  bag  in  his  hand  and 
glanced  at  it  from  time  to  time. 

'What  do  you  think  is  in  this  bag,  Ha-wal'-li? 
One  little  look  would  show." 

Ha-wral'-li  stopped  abruptly  and  reached  forth 
his  hand. 

"Give  me  the  bag,  Chot'-zu.  You  know  well 
that  Wau-ko'-ma  said  to  bring  it  safe  to  him  un- 
opened." 

" Wau-ko'-ma !"  sneered  Chot'-zu,  as  he  handed 
over  the  bag  with  reluctance.  'Wau-ko'-ma — and 
are  you  then  so  faithful  to  Wau-ko'-ma?" 

Ha-wal'-li  did  not  answer,  but  with  head  held 
high,  turned  and  again  broke  into  his  easy  run, 
the  little  bag  tucked  safely  into  his  girdle.  But 
Chot'-zu  was  not  to  be  so  easily  silenced. 

"Did  not  Tag-a'-mo  have  a  word  to  say  about 
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this  bag,  friend  Ha-wal'-li?"  His  eyes  glittered  as 
he  spoke  and  he  leaned  toward  his  companion  as 
if  to  dare  him  to  answer,, 

Ha-wal'-li  answered  shortly. 

'Tag-a'-mo,  as  you  know,  is  in  the  council  of 
Wau-ko'-ma." 

"Ah,  do  you  say  so!  It  may  be — there  are  those 
who  say  differently.  Tag-a'-mo  has  been  Medicine 
Chief  these  many  moons,  but  he  had  better  have 
a  care! — I,  Chot'-zu,  say  it — he,  and  his  followers" 
-He  paused  and  looked  significantly  at  Ha-wal'- 
li.  "His  followers  are  not  unknown  to  Wau-ko'- 
ma,  who  is  still  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes." 

Ha-wal'-li  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuous- 

ly. 

'Thy  tongue  is  over  loose — it  may  well  loosen 
thy  head  also,  friend,  some  day." 

Chot'-zu  lapsed  into  surly  silence,  and  the  two 
began  to  go  more  slowrly  as  the  trail  now  led  steeply 
up  the  side  of  the  canyon.  Once  they  dropped  cau- 
tiously behind  a  large  boulder  as  a  hunting-party 
of  Xag'-a-pahs  passed  below  them,  and  at  another 
time  they  were  tempted  to  take  a  shot  at  a  moun- 
tain sheep  which  ran  swiftly  up  the  trail  ahead  of 
them;  but  they  did  not  let  the  arrow  fly,  as  the 
sheep  might  plunge  into  the  canyon  below  and  be- 
tray their  presence  to  possible  foes. 
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By  noon  they  had  gained  the  level  of  the  upper 
country  and  left  the  canyon  behind.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  set  them  both  to  looking  for  water  signs 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  little  pile  of  rocks 
with  its  pointing  stone  on  top  led  them  to  a  shel- 
tered pool,  where  they  drank  their  fill  and  plunged 
their  faces  into  the  refreshing  depths.  They  also 
ate  a  little  from  their  small  supply  of  dried  meat 
and  hard  maize  cake,  and  after  a  very  few  moments 
continued  their  journey.  Their  way  now  lay  across 
country,  much  like  the  desert  below  save  that  it 
was  more  rolling  and  broken  by  many  gullies  and 
canyons,  some  of  which  were  of  almost  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  one  they  had  left  behind.  The 
food  seemed  to  loosen  Chot'-zu's  tongue  again,  and 
an  inner  excitement  brought  a  strange  gleam  to  his 
eyes.  He  spoke  to  Ha-wal'-li  in  a  tone  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  he  had  used  before,  and  the 
words  came  slowly  from  his  tongue. 

"Have  you  thought,  Ha-wal'-li"  -he  hesitated — 
"what  this  bag  may  contain?" 

Ha-wal'-li  gave  a  slight  shrug  to  his  shoulders, 
that  may  have  meant  affirmation  or  negation,  but 
did  not  speak. 

"Have  you  thought-  and  Chot'-zu  leaned 

forward  that  his  words  might,  the  more  surely,  be 
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caught-  -"that  it  might  contain — the  Magic  of  the 
Nag'-a-pahs?" 

Ha-wal'-li  answered  impatiently. 

"You  have  the  chatter  of  a  squirrel,  Chot'-zu, 
and  with  less  reason.  Would  a  Nag'-a-pah  boy 
wear  their  treasured  Magic  about  his  neck?" 

'Then  why  such  caution  and  secrecy  about  a 
bag?  What  think  you  does  it  hold?" 

'Would  Wau-ko'-ma  talk  to  me — how  should 
I  know?" 

Chot'-zu  gave  a  grunt  of  disgust,  and  they  ran 
in  silence  after  this. 

Through  Ha-wal'-li's  mind  ran  thoughts  of  those 
who  awaited  them  in  the  medicine  lodge  of  the 
To-to'-me  camp-  -Wau-ko'-ma,  who  for  fifteen  har- 
vests had  been  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes,  though  not 
much  more  than  twice  that  many  years  old:  a  man 
brutal  in  instinct  and  action  and  with  a  following 
like  himself.  Though  the  whole  tribe  openly  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  chief,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  not  with  him  in  heart,  and  the  camp 
was  thus  divided  into  two  factions- -Wau-ko'-ma's 
followers  and  those  who  morally  supported  Tag-a'- 
mo,  the  medicine  chief-  -Tag-a'-mo,  the  wise  and 
fearless,  who  though  with  the  heart  of  a  child,  knew 
no  mercy  in  the  cause  of  justice.  His  white  head 
was  loved  by  friends  and  feared  and  respected  by 
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his  enemies;  for  in  addition  to  great  physical 
strength,  which  at  sixty  years  had  weakened  not 
one  bit,  he  had  at  his  command  all  the  magic  and 
superstition  of  a  long  line  of  medicine  men  and 
knew  the  history  and  family  of  every  member  of 
the  tribe  from  the  smallest  papoose  to  the  oldest 
grayhead  who  had  long  forgotten  the  number  of 
his  years.  The  followers  of  Tag-a'-mo  were  those 
who  loved  justice  and  peace,  while  the  other  fac- 
tion, the  wilder  of  the  young  men,  gloried  in  the 
brutal  and  lawless  rule  of  Wau-ko'-ma.  There  had 
been  no  open  break  between  the  two  factions,  and 
might  never  be,  for  an  Indian,  though  he  may  in 
his  heart  hate  his  chief,  yet  will  he  remain  loyal  to 
the  end,  for  old  tradition  and  superstition  hold  him 
in  their  grip.  So  Ha-wal'-li,  though  hating  Wau- 
ko'-ma  and  despising  Chot'-zu  as  his  follower,  gave 
open  expression  to  neither  feeling.  He  realized 
that  Wau-ko'-ma  himself  had  no  faith  in  his  own 
following;  for  had  he  not,  in  sending  for  the  bag, 
chosen  one  he  knew  to  be  of  the  opposing  faction 
as  more  worthy  of  trust  than  his  own  men? 

With  the  first  pink  light  of  morning  the  two  men 
drew  near  to  the  To-to'-me  village  of  Ta-pau'-wee. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  stops  they  had  made 
for  water,  they  had  kept  up  the  same  swinging  trot 
for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  yet  they  appeared  as 
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fresh  as  at  the  start  and  approached  the  camp  with 
heads  thrown  back  and  a  quickened  pace.  They 
did  not  slacken  their  speed  until  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  medicine  lodge,  pushed  aside  the  cur- 
tain, and  stepped  within. 

Seated  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  of  the  lodge  were 
five  men,  smoking;  the  haze  from  their  pipes  hung 
in  the  air  like  a  fog  and  gave  a  weird,  uncertain 
aspect  to  their  faces.  Wau-ko'-ma  faced  the  en- 
trance ;  a  man  with  a  heavy,  square  face,  high  cheek- 
bones and  a  thin,  cruel  mouth.  Tag-a'-mo  sat  next 
to  him,  or  rather  towered,  for  he  was  a  giant  of  a 
man,  writh  the  face  of  a  lion  and  the  voice  of  one. 
It  was  a  common  joke  in  camp  to  say,  when  it 
thundered,  'Tag-a'-mo  speaks!"  The  other  three 
were  elders  of  the  tribe  without  whom  no  ceremony 
was  complete. 

Ha-wal'-li  stepped  forward,  laid  the  little  bag  at 
the  feet  of  Wau-ko'-ma,  and  stood  upright,  wait- 
ing. 

Wau-ko'-ma  made  a  gesture  toward  the  door. 

"It  is  well!    Go — you  and  your  companion." 

And  they  passed  out,  dropping  the  hide  at  the 
door  behind  them. 

There  was  silence  in  the  medicine  lodge.  The 
little  bag  lay  where  Ha-wal'-li  had  placed  it,  on 
the  beaten  floor,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  curled 
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upward.  No  man  had  moved;  each,  seemingly  in- 
tent on  his  own  thoughts,  gazed  into  vacancy. 

Presently  Wau-ko'-ma,  with  deliberate  motions, 
drew  a  flint  knife  from  his  girdle  and,  picking  up 
the  little  bag,  severed  the  thong  that  bound  its 
throat.  Then,  drawing  out  the  only  article  it  con- 
tained, he  placed  it  on  his  palm  for  all  to  see — a 
heavy  ring,  curiously  carved  and  of  evident  an- 
tiquity. 

The  silence  seemed  greater  than  before.  Wau- 
ko'-ma's  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  ring,  but  the 
others,  after  one  long  look  at  it,  had  shifted  their 
gaze  to  Wau-ko'-ma  himself,  who,  seeming  to  feel 
the  intensity  of  their  regard,  looked  up  with  some- 
thing like  defiance  in  his  eyes,  mingled  with  grow- 
ing anger. 

"Call  back  the  messengers!"  he  commanded;  and 
when  Ha-wal'-li  and  Chot'-zu  again  appeared  at 
the  door,  he  spoke  harshly  to  Ha-wal'-li. 

"I  sent  for  the  bag  about  the  neck  of  Kay '-yah, 
the  Nag'-a-pah,  and  you  bring  me  this !  The  mean- 
ing— what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Speak  quickly!" 

Ha-wal'-li  stood  motionless. 

'This  is  from  the  neck  of  the  Nag'-a-pah.  There 
is  no  mistake,"  he  said,  and  his  quiet  tones  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  Wau-ko'-ma,  who  now 
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turned  to  Chot'-zu  with  a  puzzled  frown  on  his 
face. 

"Chot'-zu,  what  say  you  of  this?" 

"Ha-wal'-li  speaks  what  is  so,  Wau-ko'-ma.  I, 
Chot'-zu,  and  no  other,  cut  it  from  about  the  neck 
of  the  Nag'-a-pah  dog.  Three  suns  we  wratched 
for  him,  and  when  he  came- 

"Enough!    Go — both  of  you;  but  wait  outside." 

Again  there  was  silence  in  the  lodge,  but  not  for 
long.  Tag-a'-mo's  eyes  had  not  left  Wau-ko'-ma's 
face  since  the  opening  of  the  bag ;  he  seemed  think- 
ing deeply  and  now  his  voice  boomed  suddenly 
forth  from  the  smoky  haze : 

•/ 

"Wau-ko'-ma,  what  means  this?':  and  his  finger 
indicated  the  ring.  "How  comes  it  that  a  Nag'-a- 
pah  wears  that  which  you  have  claimed  to  have?'1 

There  was  a  sneer  in  Wau-ko'-ma's  voice  as  he 
answered,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"How  comes  it  that  the  fox  has  the  fur  of  a 
hare  in  his  den?  Are  thieves  unknown  to  you,  Tag- 
a'-mo?  This  Nag'-a-pah,  like  all  his  tribe,  is  a 
thief,  and — "  his  fury  rising—  "his  life  shall  pay  for 
this!" 

Tag-a'-mo  and  the  elders  smoked  quietly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  reached  for  the  little  bag, 
which  still  lay  at  Wau-ko'-ma's  feet,  and  looked  at 
it  thoughtfully.  The  sinews  were  old  and  stiff,  and 
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the  thong  which  had  bound  it  nearly  worn  through 
on  the  side  that  had  lain  next  the  flesh  of  its  wearer. 
He  fingered  the  two  small  silver  beads  that  dan- 
gled from  the  bag,  and  looking  within,  noted  the 
worn  hollow  left  by  the  ring.  Then  he  spoke: 

"This  fox  went  hunting  young,  Wau-ko'-ma.  The 
ring  has  lain  within  its  nest  for  many  seasons." 

Wau-ko'-ma  rose  to  his  feet  and  his  voice  was 
harsh  with  anger. 

"I  care  not — the  time  has  now  come  for  his  thiev- 
ing to  end,  and  I-  -Wau-ko'-ma — shall  end  it.  By 
the  sacred  symbol  of  Joho'-na-ai,  I  swear  it!"  And 

«/  7 

taking  the  ring  and  bag  he  strode  out  of  the  medi- 
cine lodge  without  one  backward  glance. 

The  old  men  smoked  in  silence  until  Tag-a'-mo 
again  spoke.  He  addressed  the  man  on  his  right. 

"Speak,  Dis'-din!  What  know  you  of  the  bag 
worn  by  this  Nag'-a-pah?" 

Dis'-din  drew  deliberately  at  his  pipe  for  sev- 
eral moments  before  answering;  his  thin?  silver  hair 
fell  over  the  brow  of  a  patriarch  and  his  features 
gave  evidence  of  a  refinement  of  thought  unusual 
among  his  people.  He  was  the  father  of  Ha-wal'- 
li,  and  the  likeness  was  marked.  Presently  he  let 
his  long  pipe  rest  on  the  beaten  floor  and  watched 
its  smoke  curl  upward  as  he  talked. 

'When  our  spy,  Go'-me,  was  sent  to  the  Nag'- 
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a-pah  camp,  these  many  summers  past — for  reasons 
well  known  to  you,  brothers-  the  others  nodded 
over  their  pipes-  "he  found  the  Magic  of  the  Nag'- 
a-pahs  guarded  by  two  men:  Dee-nay',  the  medi- 
cine chief,  and  Qua-hi'-da,  the  father  of  this  boy, 
Kay'-yah."  Pie  drew  again  at  his  pipe.  'This 
Qua-hi'-da  was  chosen,  that  night  wre  know  of, 
to  bury  their  treasure — this  we  learned  from  the 
man  we  afterward  captured.  And  with  Qua-hi'-da 
went  another.  We  received  the  word  from  Go'-me 
— the  way  is  known  to  you  also." 

Again  the  others  nodded  in  silence. 

'The  two  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  when 
our  scouting  party  found  them,  returning  to  their 
camp.  They  were  both  mortally  wounded  by  our 
warriors,  but  Qua-hi'-da,  with  the  speed  of  a  dy- 
ing deer,  escaped  to  die  at  his  own  door.  One  of 
our  party  followed  him  and  saw  him  hand  to  his 
woman  a  little  bag  from  which  the  firelight  caught 
the  gleam  of  silver  beads;  he  made  an  effort  to 
speak  but  no  words  came  and  he  fell  back  dead. 
The  other  man  was  conscious  for  some  time  before 
he  also  died  and  he  was  made  to  speak  about  his 
people.  He  said  it  was  useless  for  the  To-to'-mes 
to  capture  Ah'-co,  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp,  as  the 
treasure  was  no  longer  there.  When  tortured,  to  tell 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Magic,  he  said  only  that 
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it  was  in  the  keeping  of  Qua-hi'-da,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  runner  returned  with  his  tale  of  what  had 
happened  at  camp  and  of  the  bag  handed  by  Qua- 
hi'-da  to  his  wife,  who  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of 
her  dress.  The  captured  man  smiled  when  he 
heard  this  and  died  in  peace." 

Dis'-din  picked  up  his  pipe  as  the  others  listened 
expectantly  for  his  next  words'; 

"One  other  incident  there  was  that  night,"  he 
continued.  "As  the  men  stood  considering,  a  sound 
of  hurrying  feet  came  to  their  ears — someone  who 
came  running  in  fear  or  excitement — and,  before 
he  could  be  stayed,  one  of  the  To-to'-mes  had  put 
an  arrow  to  the  string  and  let  fly  straight  at  the 
approaching  figure,  who  leaped  high  into  the  air 
and  fell  on  his  face.  As  they  turned  him  over  the 
features  of  Go'-me  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  star- 
light. Only  four  words  could  he  gasp  out  before 
he  also  was  gone.  'The  Magic — the  bag'  was  all 
he  said.  And  since  then,  brothers,  we  have  had 
spies  constantly  watching  for  the  reappearance  of 
the  little  bag  with  silver  beads,  the  bag  which  Wau- 
ko'-ma  now  carries." 

He  ceased  speaking  abruptly  and  Tag-a'-mo 
made  a  guttural  sound  which  seemed  to  express 
many  things. 

"We  trailed  a  wolf  and  caught  a  fox.    But  what 
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of  this  Kay'-yah — think  you  he  still  holds  the  Magic 
and  knows  it  not?" 

The  others  did  not  answer,  and  Tag-a'-mo  con- 
tinued : 

"Brothers,  there  is  much  here  that  calls  for  ex- 
planation and  to  me  it  seems  there  would  be  inter- 
est in  speaking  to  this  Kay'-yah,  interest  for  us 
as  well  as  for  Wau-ko'-ma.  I  shall  send  men  to 
follow  his  runners  and  see  that  the  Nag'-a-pah  is 
not  killed,  and  if  he  is  captured  he  shall  be  brought 
here.  We  shall  talk  to  him  and  it  may  be  that  we 

•/ 

shall  learn  much  that  is  now  wrapped  in  mystery." 
And  Tag-a'-mo  also  passed  out  of  the  lodge, 
leaving  the  three  elders  pondering  what  had  just 
occurred. 

The  next  day  toward  evening  Tag-a'-mo  was 
conscious  of  an  undertone  of  excitement  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  men  and  women  hurried  toward  the  rock  which 
was  Ta-pau'-wee's  one  gathering  place,  and  from 
the  words  they  spoke  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  interest  wras  a  captured  Nag'-a-pah  who 
had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  spying  from  the  foot- 
hills. He  walked  slowly  in  the  wrake  of  the  others, 
half-consciously  following  where  they  led,  until 
presently  looking  up  he  found  himself  on  the  edge 
of  a  crowd  and  over  many  heads  he  looked  into  the 
face  of  a  young  Indian  whose  eyes,  though  looking 
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straight  into  his,  seemed  to  look  through  and  be- 
yond him  with  an  indifference  and  pride  that  gave 
little  indication  of  the  rebellion  that  was  surging 
within  him;  for  it  was  Kay'-yah — filled  with  fury 
at  himself  for  the  carelessness  that  had  placed  him 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 


CHAPTER  III 

KAY'-YAH  AT  TA-PAU'-TVEE 

Perched  like  an  eagle  on  its  nest 
Ta-pau'-ivee   lies. 
Set  high  upon  a  rocky  crest 
Against  the  skies. 

LOOKING  downward  upon  it  from  the  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  the  first  rocky  foothill  that 
towers  above  it  on  the  northern  side,  the  To-to'-me 
mesa  rises  sheer  out  of  the  desert  like  an  island 
in  a  becalmed  sea.  Even  a  casual  glance  at  it  and 
the  immediate  country  about  it  would  suffice  to  tell 
why  the  To-to'-mes  had  chosen  its  top  as  a  site 
for  their  permanent  camp- -the  village  of  Ta-pau'- 
wee. 

The  great  perpendicular  walls  of  this  rock- 
ribbed  base  drop  down  on  all  sides  of  the  camp 
except  one,  but  at  a  point  on  the  side  nearest  the 
mountain  nature  has  provided  an  approach  that 
not  only  gave  the  To-to'-mes  a  direct  level  path 
to  the  foothills,  but  the  narrowrness  of  the  passage 
made  it  possible  for  a  very  few  men  to  protect  the 

4.1 
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camp  from  an  invading  party  of  almost  any  size. 
This  long  narrow  approach  ran  along  the  top  of  a 
rocky  ridge  that  seemed  to  project  itself  from  the 
foothills  to  the  mesa  as  though  the  thin  arm  of 
stone  were  loath  to  permit  this  island  of  rock  to 
be  separated  from  the  parent  mountain  of  which  it 
had,  at  one  time,  doubtless  been  a  part.  Beyond 
bow-shot  from  the  hills  on  one  side,  and  protected 
from  the  open  desert  that  lay  below  it  on  the  other, 
the  place  seemed  impregnable.  The  area  of  the 
mesa  was  not  large,  yet  there  was  ample  room  on 
its  level  surface  for  the  two  or  three  hundred  ho- 
gans  that  housed  the  tribe.  The  main  portion  of 
the  houses  were  erected  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
whose  outward  curve  fronted  the  narrow  approach 
to  the  mesa.  Small  bushes,  tumble-weed,  and  a 
few  stunted  pinyon  trees  dotted  the  outer  margin 
of  the  mesa,  giving  a  still  more  secluded  appearance 
to  the  houses  that  clustered  within.  Over  and  be- 
yond the  mesa  to  the  southward,  the  great  level 
desert  stretched  monotonously  out  to  the  faint  pur- 
ple buttes  on  the  horizon  line. 

On  the  eastern  side  ran  an  energetic  little  stream 
that  coursed  downward  in  a  curve  from  the  moun- 
tain-side a  mile  or  more  away,  and  then  flowed  in 
an  almost  straight  line  to  the  foot  of  the  mesa, 
Beaching  its  base,  it  skirted  around  it  on  the  desert 
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side,  and,  turning  back  toward  the  mountain  for 
a  little  way,  wandered  off  again  westwardly  across 
the  plain,  where,  after  several  miles  of  snake-like 
twists  and  turns,  it  emptied  itself  into  a  shallow 
lake  that  sparkled  in  the  sun  like  a  small  disk 
of  burnished  copper. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  camp,  at  a  point  where 
the  narrow  approach  joined  the  mesa,  a  steep  little 
trail  that  led  zig-zagging  downward  to  the  stream 
below,  had  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  cliff.  Over 
this  trail  the  women  brought  the  daily  supply  of 
fresh  water  for  the  camp's  use.  If  the  supply  was 
cut  off  by  an  enemy,  a  little  pool,  deep  in  the 
rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  mesa,  where  the 
seepage  from  winter  snows  and  rains  kept  it  filled, 
could  be  drawn  upon  and  be  made  to  last  longer 
than  the  enemy  would  care  to  remain  below. 

V 

At  late  evening  the  low  golden  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun  flooded  the  desert  and  gilded  the  western 
walls  of  the  mesa  that  cast  its  great  purple  shadow 
streaming  out  to  the  east.  It  sharply  outlined  the 
cliffs  at  the  base  of  the  foothills  and  turned  the 
stream  into  a  thread  of  gold.  Such  was  the  scene 
that  spread  out  beneath  the  wondering  eyes  of 
Kay'-yah  as  he  looked  down  from  the  sheltering 
pile  of  rocks  high  up  on  the  nearest  foothill.  His 
uneventful  journey  of  a  day  and  a  night  was  at  an 
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end,  and  he  was  thankful  that  the  sun  Was  yet 
high  enough  for  him  to  inspect  the  enemy  camp 
before  darkness  fell.  As  he  looked  downward,  his 
trained  eyes  took  in  the  unusual  surroundings  and 
he  carefully  noted  each  detail  that  would  be  of  use 
to  him  in  the  task  that  lay  before  him.  As  his  eyes 
wandered  along  the  little  stream  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mesa  he  noticed  that  the  bank  nearest 
the  foothills  was  very  steep  and  contained  no  trail, 
while  the  opposite  bank  was  piled  high  with  great 
boulders  and  thick  underbrush.  Small  trees  and 
bushes  grew  about  the  stream  as  it  neared  the  cliffs, 
and  dotted  the  little  slopes  that  ran  upward  in 
drifts  at  the  base  of  the  mesa. 

It  seemed  plain  enough  that  if  he  was  to  enter 
the  village  he  must  find  some  point  at  which  he 
could  scale  the  walls  from  the  desert  side,  as  an 
entrance  by  way  of  either  of  the  two  trails  was 
out  of  the  question.  He  must  get  to  the  plain 
below,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  follow  the 
little  stream  around  the  foot  of  the  mesa  to  the 
eastern  side,  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  prom- 
ising place  to  find  a  break  in  the  wall  up  which  he 
might  ascend. 

Down  in  the  village  he  could  see  men  and  women, 
looking  no  larger  than  ants,  as  they  moved  about 
among  the  hogans.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
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camp,  not  far  from  the  mesa's  edge,  stood  a  hogan 
that  was  much  larger  than  the  rest.  "The  medicine 
lodge,"  thought  Kay'-yah,  as  he  carefully  noted  its 
location.  Within  its  walls,  and  perhaps  upon  its 
altar,  the  little  bag  might  even  now  be  lying.  His 
heart  beat  fast  with  the  thought  and  his  hopes, 
almost  shattered  at  finding  the  enemy  camp  so 
wonderfully  protected  from  an  intruder,  now  be- 
gan to  return. 

As  his  eyes  searched  for  the  best  way  down  to 
the  plain,  a  way  that  must  be  traveled  after  dark- 
ness came,  he  saw  several  tiny  figures,  of  men  or 
boys,  running  in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa. 
As  they  came  nearer  he  saw  they  were  having 
some  kind  of  game  or  race,  as  they  were  kicking  a 
small  object  with  their  feet  as  they  ran.  He  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  had  been  told  of  a  To- 
to'-me  game  in  which  the  contestants,  usually  three 
on  a  side,  tossed  a  smooth  round  stick  with  their 
toes  as  they  ran  over  a  given  distance.  The  side 
that  brought  their  stick  to  the  goal  first  won  the 
game.  Now,  as  the  nude  runners  came  on  around 
the  mesa  he  became  so  intent  in  watching  them  that 
he  forgot,  for  the  moment,  all  else,  and,  rising 
from  his  shelter  in  the  rocks,  moved  a  little  nearer 
the  edge  of  the  slope  to  get  a  better  view.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  the  sound  of  steps  at  his  back;  and 
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as  he  turned  he  felt  the  quick  clutch  of  strong  arms, 
and  before  he  could  make  effectual  resistance  found 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  three  To-to'-me  men.  The 
oldest  of  the  three,  a  man  of  great  strength,  and 
one  who  seemed  to  be  accustomed  to  leading  men, 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"A  nice  place  for  a  Nag'-a-pah  rabbit  to  choose 
when  spying  upon  the  den  of  wolves.  Are  your 
young  eyes  satisfied  with  what  they  have  seen?" 

Kay'-yah's  blood  ran  hot  within  him  and  he  in- 
wardly cursed  the  carelessness  that  had  made  him 
such  an  easy  prey  to  his  To-to'-me  captors,  but  his 
face  instantly  became  a  mask  that  effectually  hid 
his  thoughts;  a  mask  of  cold  dignity  that  could 
give  little  satisfaction  to  his  enemies. 

"For  one  who  walks  alone,  you  are  far  from 
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your  campfire,"  said  another,  who  now  produced  a 
stout  thong  which  he  handed  to  the  two  men  who 
held  Kay'-yah. 

Pretending  not  to  understand  their  language, 
Kay'-yah  made  no  reply.  They  now  tied  his  arms 
securely  behind  his  back  and  pushed  him  forward, 
indicating  that  he  was  to  go  with  them.  He  knew 
enough  to  make  no  struggle,  as  escape  was  now 
out  of  the  question.  He  also  knew  that  his  captors 
would  take  him  to  the  camp  below,  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  desert  tribes  to  bring  their  captives 
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into  the  presence  of  the  people  before  they  were 
put  to  death.  Evidently  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  hunting  party  that  had  been  returning 
to  camp,  as  one  of  the  men  now  picked  up  some 
rabbits  and  birds  that  had  been  deposited  in  the 
rocks  just  before  they  had  attacked  him.  What 
a  fool  he  had  been  to  be  caught  like  a  rabbit,  just 
as  one  of  the  men  had  said!  The  To-to'-mes,  seem- 
ingly satisfied  that  he  did  not  understand  their  lan- 
guage, talked  together  as  they  walked.  One  of 
them  strode  ahead  of  him  to  lead  the  way,  and 
the  remaining  two  followed  in  the  rear. 

'Wau-ko'-ma  has  said  we  would  have  much  fun 
with  the  next  Nag'-a-pah  brought  in,"  said  one, 
and  after  a  short  time  he  continued:  'He  has  said 
that  we  can  trv  the  flying  knife,  and  this  is  a  fair. 
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mark  at  which  to  throw  the  knife." 

'It  is  because  Wau-ko'-ma  cannot  shoot  an  ar- 
row straight  that  he  always  talks  of  the  flying 
knife,"  said  another  man.  'Perhaps  Tag-a'-mo 
will  have  words  to  say,"  he  continued,  "and  my 
ears  are  better  pleased  with  what  he  says  than 
with  the  talk  of  Wau-ko'-ma." 

'Wau-ko'-ma  is  chief,"  reminded  the  third  man; 
and  after  that  the  party  fell  silent. 

Soon  Kay'-yah  saw  that  they  were  on  a  zig-zag- 
ging  trail  that  led  directly  downward  to  the  nar- 
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row  approach  to  the  mesa,  and  after  a  very  short 
time  he  found  himself  marching  along  the  nar- 
row ridge. 

As  the  four  men  advanced,  dogs,  naked  children, 
and  a  few  old  women  ran  out  to  meet  them,  as  they 
had  seen  from  a  distance  that  the  hunters  brought 
a  captive  with  them.  The  news  that  a  captured 
enemy  was  being  brought  into  camp  quickly  spread 
over  the  village  and  in  a  few  moments  a  crowd  gath- 
ered about  the  approaching  party  as  they  passed 
between  the  row  of  houses.  In  the  clamor  of  voices 
that  arose,  questions,  jibes,  and  insults  were  all 
hurled  at  Kay'-yah  at  once ;  but  pretending  not  to 
understand,  he  held  his  head  high  and  walked  more 
like  a  conqueror  than  a  captive.  Soon  several  of 
the  people  who  knew  the  Nag'-a-pah  language 
began  to  taunt  him  in  his  own  tongue ;  but  he  paid 
no  more  attention  to  these  than  to  the  former  re- 
marks. Something  in  his  quiet  dignity  began  to 
make  the  childish  clamor  sound  foolish  to  the  crowd, 
and  they  now  followed  the  party  in  silence  to  the 
public  gathering  place  in  the  center  of  the  camp. 
As  soon  as  he  was  halted  in  the  level  opening  in 
front  of  the  circling  hogans,  he  looked  into  the  an- 
tagonistic faces  of  those  about  him  with  an  in- 
difference that  was  not  forced.  If  death  was  to 
come — and  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  come — 
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he  knew  how  to  die  like  a  man  and  a  warrior;  even 
the  torture  would  not  move  him  to  any  show  of 
pain,  as  that  would  bring  pleasure  to  his  captors. 

His  thoughts  turned  to  Dee-nay'  and,  as  he  fully 
realized  how  unworthy  he  had  proven  himself  of 
the  trust  the  old  man  had  placed  in  him,  his  heart 
grew  hitter  with  self-condemnation.  But  it  was 
useless  to  lament  the  past,  and  as  he  thought  of 
the  peril  that  confronted  him  his  mind  turned  to 
an  oft-repeated  admonition  given  him  by  his  aged 
counselor:  "A  warrior  may  lose  his  spear,  his  ar- 
rows, and  his  knife,  but  his  thoughts  may  still  re- 
main with  him  and  prove  to  be  his  most  powerful 
weapons."  Realizing  that  he  must  keep  his  thoughts 
acting  to  some  purpose,  he  stood  upright  and  mo- 
tionless, his  height  enabling  him  to  see  over  the 
heads  of  most  of  the  men  about  him. 

A  heavily  built  To-to'-me  now  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  coming  close  to  Kay'-yah, 
called  out  with  triumphant  voice: 

"Aha !  It  is  soon  that  I  get  even  with  the  Nag'-a- 
pah  dog  who  tried  to  throw  me — me,  Chot'-zu,  who 
could  throw  two  like  him  and  use  but  one  arm!" 
And  then  with  mock  kindness  he  asked:  "Do  you 
come  to  Ta-pau'-wee  for  the  little  bag  I  took  from 
your  neck?" 

At  the  sound  of  Chot'-zu's  remark  a  second  fig' 
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ure  came  up  and  the  crowd  made  way  for  him  as 
he  approached.  He  also  was  heavily  built  and 
near  Kay'-yah's  height.  His  face,  like  that  of 
Chot'-zu,  was  coarse  and  brutal,  but  he  made  a 
great  effort  to  carry  himself  with  a  dignified  bear- 
ing that  was  plainly  unnatural. 

"Wau-ko'-ma  comes,"  said  a  low  voice  in  the 
crowd  near  Kay'-yah. 

As  he  strode  up  into  the  circle  he  stopped  to 
speak  in  a  low  tone  to  Chot'-zu.  At  that  moment 
Kay'-yah  noticed  a  gray-haired  old  man  approach- 
ing the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd.  His  great  shoul- 
ders towered  above  those  about  him  and  his  large 
black  eyes  seemed  to  blaze  out  of  a  face  that  re- 
vealed unusual  power  and  dignity.  Then  the  man 
with  the  brutal  face,  whom  Kay'-yah  now  knew 
to  be  Wau-ko'-ma,  the  To-to'-me  chief,  walked  up 
to  him  and  in  a  voice  that  was  meant  to  be  awe- 
inspiring  said: 

"So  here  is  the  thieving  Nag'-a-pah  who  stole 
the  little  bag,  and  now  sneaks  back  like  a  skulking 
dog  to  steal  again.  Your  life  was  spared  when  my 
men  took  the  bag  from  your  neck  two  suns  ago," 
then  raising  his  right  hand  as  if  to  make  his  words 
more  impressive,  "but  tonight  you  pay  the  price." 

Kay'-yah  seemed  to  look  straight  through  and 
beyond  the  man  as  he  spoke,  and  his  perfect  mask 
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of  cool  indifference  angered  the  less-gifted  young 
chief,  who  inwardly  realized  the  mental  superior- 
ity of  the  captive  who  stood  before  him.  Stung 
by  the  thought,  he  grasped  Kay'-yah  by  the  hair, 
and  wagging  his  head  back  and  forth  he  shouted: 
'Tonight,  young  whelp  of  a  slink-dog,  you  die!" 
The  humiliating  and  cowardly  act  of  Wau-ko'- 
ma  brought  the  hot  blood  leaping  to  Kay'-yah's 
face  as  he  tugged  vainly  at  the  thongs  about  his 
WTists;  then  he  looked  up  and  his  eyes  met  those 
of  the  white-haired  old  giant  wrho  now  stood  before 
him.  Something  in  the  wonderful  face,  more  kind- 
ly than  the  other  faces  of  the  crowd,  quieted  him 
and  he  again  stood  erect  and  motionless.  Then 
the  old  man's  expression  suddenly  changed,  as 
though  some  important  thought  had  flashed  into 
his  mind,  a  thought  that  demanded  definite  action. 
"Be'-ta-atsin,  be'-ta-atsin!"  (Eagle-wings,  eagle- 
wings)  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath,  but  loud 
enough  for  the  words  to  reach  Kay'-yah's  ears; 
and,  turning  W7ith  more  of  the  movement  of  a 
young  wrestler  than  that  of  an  old  man,  he  faced 
Wau-ko'-ma.  The  last  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
shone  full  upon  the  bronzed  old  face  that  now  held 
an  expression  of  almost  unnatural  calm,  and  Kay'- 
yah  felt  as  though  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  a  god. 
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In  a  deep  voice  that  rumbled  as  if  from  a  cave,  he 
addressed  Wau-ko'-ma. 

"Let  not  your  word  go  forth  to  the  people  that 
the  Nag'-a-pah  spy  shall  die  this  night.  It  is  my 
wish,  for  a  reason  that  I  will  give  before  the  coun- 
cil, that  he  be  made  a  prisoner  and  given  trial  be- 
fore he  is  put  to  the  death." 

Anger  blazed  up  anew  in  Wau-ko'-ma's  voice 
as  he  shouted: 

"No  Nag'-a-pah  is  given  trial  in  a  To-to'-me 
camp!  My  word  is  given!  It  shall  be  as  I  have 
said — if  I  have  to  kill  him  with  my  own  hand!" 

Turning  to  the  crowd,  the  old  man  raised  his 
arms,  and  in  a  voice  that  thundered  out  in  the  eve- 
ning stillness  like  the  booming  of  a  mighty  drum, 
he  cried: 

"Listen,  then,  my  people!  You  have  heard  the 
word  of  Wau-ko'-ma;  hearken  unto  me.  All  of 
you,  from  the  child  to  the  hoary-headed,  know  that 
I  raise  not  my  voice  except  it  be  for  good  purpose. 
This  Nag'-a-pah  shall  not  die  this  night!  If  any 
attempt  his  life  he  shall  answer  to  me  with  his  own. 
I,  Tag-a'-mo,  have  said  it,  and  by  the  gods  of  our 
fathers  it  shall  stand." 

At  this  unprecedented  action  of  the  old  medicine 
man,  in  publicly  opposing  the  word  of  the  tribal 
chief,  a  death-like  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd  that 
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stood  a  moment  as  if  dazed.  Then  repeated  excla- 
mations and  low  murmurs  of  approval  came  from  a 
group  of  the  older  men  who  stood  about  Tag-a'- 
mo;  but  several  of  the  younger  men  moved  nearer 
the  young  chief  who  had  stepped  aside  at  the  sud- 
den and  unlooked-for  action  of  the  old  man.  Re- 
covering from  his  momentary  surprise,  and  gain- 
ing courage  from  his  followers,  Wau-ko'-ma  said: 

'We  will  see  whose  word  shall  stand — and  I 
shall  know  how  to  deal  with  all  who  oppose  me!" 

With  a  look  of  defiance  and  hatred  that  swept 
both  Tag-a'-mo  and  Kay'-yah,  he  strode  away  to 
his  hogan,  followed  by  the  men  who  had  shown 
their  loyalty. 

Turning  again  to  the  crowd,  the  old  medicine- 
man quietly  gave  orders  to  release  the  captive's 
hands,  and  to  place  him  in  a  guarded  hogan  for 
the  night.  Then  announcing  that  he  would  call 
the  council  for  a  trial  at  sunrise,  he  turned  and 
with  head  bowed  in  thought  walked  away  into  the 
gathering  gloom. 

Two  men  stepped  forward  and  after  cutting  the 
thong  about  Kay'-yah's  wrists,  led  him  away  toward 
a  hogan  that  stood  on  the  farther  side  of  the  vil- 
lage. His  guards  made  no  attempt  to  mistreat  him; 
in  fact,  they  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  puzzled 
questioning  in  their  eyes  that  plainly  told  that 
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they  had  been  as  mystified  as  he  by  the  strange 
action  of  Tag-a'-mo.  He  was  not  to  be  given  the 
usual  treatment  of  a  spy,  at  least  not  until  after 
trial,  and  the  strange  turn  of  affairs  that  had  pre- 
vented his  being  immediately  put  to  death,  now  oc- 
cupied his  mind  more  than  all  else. 

Groping  around  in  the  dim  light  within  the  hogan 
that  was  to  serve  as  his  prison,  he  found  food  and 
water  as  well  as  a  very  poor  bed  of  old  skins. 
Seating  himself  on  the  latter,  he  tried  to  bring  his 
confused  thoughts  together  in  an  effort  to  find  some 
reason  for  the  strange  actions  of  both  Tag-a'-mo 
and  the  young  To-to'-me  chief.  Many  questions 
that  could  not  be  answered  crowded  into  his  mind. 
Why  had  Wau-ko'-ma  accused  him  of  stealing  the 
little  bag  that  they,  the  To-to'-mes,  had  stolen 
from  him?  Why  had  the  manner  of  Tag-a'-mo 
changed  so  suddenly  while  looking  at  him,  and  why 
had  he  asked  that  he  be  given  trial  as  a  law-breaker 
when  it  was  the  custom  of  all  tribes  to  show  no 
mercy  to  an  enemy,  especially  one  who  had  been 
caught  while  spying  upon  the  tribe?  Did  the  old 
To-to'-me  hope  to  force  him  to  give  some  informa- 
tion about  the  Nag'-a-pahs  ?  And  what  had  he 
meant  by  exclaiming,  "Be'-ta-atsin"  ?  Some  charm 
word  possibly,  as  medicine  men  used  many  such 
words,  though  seldom  outside  of  the  medicine  lodge. 
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And  what  about  the  little  bag  with  its  precious  con- 
tents? There  was  nothing  about  the  To-to'-me 
camp  to  indicate  that  Dee-nay"s  suspicions  were 
correct,  for  there  were  neither  signs  of  feasting  nor 
merry-making  of  any  kind.  If  the  priceless  Magic 
were  in  the  bag,  would  not  Wau-ko'ma  have  boast- 
ed of  it? 

A  slight  stir  outside  the  hogan  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  he  caught  the  wrords  of  a  low  conver- 
sation between  his  guard  and  someone  who  had  just 
arrived.  'I  come,  at  the  word  of  Tag-a'-mo,  to 
guard  in  your  place,  as  you  have  been  all  day  in 
the  hunt." 

The  first  guard,  evidently  willing  to  make  the 
change,  moved  away.  A  few  moments  later  he 
heard  the  cautious  approach  of  another  and  the 
voice  of  Chot'-zu  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  the  new 
guard.  'The  trick  did  its  work  well;  he  believed 
that  you  did  come  from  Tag-a'-mo." 

'What  is  Wau-ko'-ma's  plan?"  asked  the  guard. 
'This,"  said  Chot'-zu,  "and  it  must  be  carried 
out  as  he  directs.  This  dog  is  not  to  be  treated 
like  a  great  chief;  he  is  an  enemy  and  a  spy.  This 
is  the  plan-  No,  there  is  no  need  for  caution,  the 
men  who  brought  him  in  say  he  knows  no  word  of 
our  tongue.  The  way  is  to  be  left  open  for  him 
to  escape:  the  door  unguarded.  He  will  want  to 
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get  away;  he  will  look  and  see  no  one;  then  when 
he  tries  to  run — an  arrow  will  do  the  work  and  no 
one  will  know  the  bow  that  sent  it.  Who  then 
can  say  a  word?" 

"But  if  the  Nag'-a-pah  should  suspect  something, 
and  not  try  to  escape?"  questioned  the  guard. 

'That  also  is  provided  for.  Wau-ko'-ma  has 
said  that  he  dies  tonight,  and  so  it  will  be.  Tag-a'- 
mo  is  not  chief,  and  the  people  will  laugh  at  him 
and  the  old  men  who  follow  him  when  we  show 
them  this  night  that  the  word  of  Wau-ko'-ma  is 
law  and  that  the  Nag'-a-pah  has  been  put  to  death 
as  he  said." 

'When  is  this  to  be  done?"  asked  the  guard. 

"Soon,  for  Tag-a'-mo  may  decide  to  come  and 
make  a  change  in  the  guard  himself,  and  so  our 
plan  be  made  to  no  purpose." 

Kay'-yah  remained  very  quiet.  The  words  of 
Chot'-zu,  though  spoken  in  a  very  low  tone,  had 
been  heard  by  him,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the 
plan  spoken  of  would  be  carried  out  immediately. 
If  he  was  to  defend  himself,  or  if  there  was  any 
possible  chance  for  an  escape,  he  must  act  quickly. 
Then  his  eyes  searched  about  the  hogan  for  any- 
thing that  could  be  used  as  a  wreapon,  or  for  any 
way,  other  than  the  door,  by  which  he  could  get  out 
of  his  prison. 
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His  search  seemed  fruitless.  The  lodge  was  an 
unusually  large  and  well-built  one,  and  its  smooth- 
surfaced  walls  offered  no  possibility  of  making  a 
passage  through  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
skins  on  which  he  sat,  and  the  large  flat  firestone 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  there  were  no  furnishings. 
The  night  was  rapidly  growing  dark,  and  he  wel- 
comed the  darkness.  Black  clouds  that  had  begun 
to  drift  upward  from  the  east,  swept  across  the 
sky  and  obscured  most  of  the  starlight.  Only 
occasionally  did  the  round  smoke-hole  overhead 
become  clearly  visible  in  the  uncertain  light.  He 
turned  his  face  toward  it,  watching  the  passing 
clouds,  and  wondering  what  course  of  action  he 
would  follow  if  one  of  his  guards  should  enter  the 
hogan  to  make  an  end  of  him. 

Suddenly  he  jumped  to  his  feet  as  he  realized 
that  the  smoke-hole  might  offer  a  possible  means 
of  escape.  He  leapt  upward  with  all  his  strength 
in  an  effort  to  grasp  its  rim,  but  found,  as  he 
might  have  known,  that  the  hole  was  too  high  to 
be  within  his  reach.  But  there  was  another  way 
that  it  might  be  reached,  and  as  the  plan  formed 
in  his  mind,  he  stepped  to  the  doorway  and  listened. 
All  was  silent,  and  he  realized  that  the  To-to'-mes 
had  probably  withdrawn  to  give  him  his  false  op- 
portunity to  escape.  He  knew  they  could  not 
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be  far  away,  but  just  how  far  he  could  not  guess. 

Cautiously  drawing  aside  the  hide  at  the  door- 
way he  looked  out.  He  could  see  no  one  in  the  dim 
light;  the  camp  seemed  deserted,  and  save  for  the 
sound  of  the  rising  wind  that  whistled  among  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  all  was  silent.  He  wondered 
how  many  steps  he  could  take  out  of  the  doorway 
before  an  arrow  or  knife  would  strike  him  down. 
Feeling  for  the  top  of  the  door  curtain,  he  found, 
as  he  suspected,  that  it  was  firmly  bound  to  a  pole 
of  about  the  thickness  of  his  arm,  and  as  he  felt  for 
the  ends  of  this  he  found  that  they  rested  on  other 
large  poles  at  the  sides  of  the  door,  and  were  kept 
in  place  by  thongs  that  had  once  bound  them  closely 
but  were  now  dry  and  loose. 

Cautiously,  and  as  silently  as  possible,  he  worked 
the  pole  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  and  was  soon 
able  to  slide  it  through  the  dried  fastenings  and 
lift  it  from  its  resting-place.  The  noise  he  had 
made  was  slight,  but  he  stood  for  a  moment,  hardly 
breathing,  as  he  waited  for  an  expected  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  guards ;  but  they  were  evidently 
giving  him  every  opportunity  to  come  out,  and 
made  no  sign  that  would  indicate  that  they  had 
heard  him.  Returning  to  the  center  of  the  hogan, 
he  felt  among  the  skins  of  the  crude  bed,  and  select- 
ing two  of  the  smallest  and  thinnest  among  them 
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wrapped  them  as  tightly  as  he  could  about  the  ends 
of  the  pole.  Then  stepping  to  the  firestone  di- 
rectly beneath  the  smokehole,  and  standing  with 
the  pole  poised  for  action,  he  waited  for  the  light 
again  to  shine  brightly  enough  to  aid  him. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time  the  sky  above  the 
hole  brightened  a  little,  but  it  was  enough  for  his 
purpose.  Tossing  the  pole  high  through  the  open- 
ing and  leaping  at  the  same  time  with  the  hide, 
he  jerked  it  to  one  side  as  the  pole  fell  squarely 
across  the  hole.  He  heard  a  low  exclamation  from 
some  one  outside,  but  there  was  still  no  movement 
toward  the  door,  and  his  heart  beat  high  with  hope 
as  he  drew  himself  up  through  the  blackened  aper- 
ture to  the  top  of  the  hogan  and  cautiously  crouched 
down  on  its  curved  roof.  The  darkness  was  so 
great  that  he  could  distinguish  nothing,  and  he 
could  hear  no  sound  save  the  rising  wind.  Deter- 
mined that  only  immediate  action  could  save  him, 
he  slid  cautiously  down  on  the  side  of  the  hut  that 
he  knew  to  be  opposite  the  entrance,  and  waited 
a  moment  for  some  sound  to  guide  him.  He  could 
now  see  the  dim  dark  mass  of  another  hogan  not 
far  from  the  one  he  had  just  left,  and  as  he  moved 
swiftly  into  its  deeper  shadow,  a  hand  came  out  of 
the  darkness  and  laid  itself  on  his  shoulder. 

'Is  that  you,   Chot'-zu?"     The  voice  sounded 
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familiar  somehow,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  identify 
it  and  jerking  himself  free  he  started  to  run,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  a  dozen  forms  separated  themselves 
from  the  shadow,  and  he  was  helpless  among  so 
many. 

"It  is  the  Nag'-a-pah,"  said  another  voice.  "But 
how  did  he  escape?  He  came  by  the  back  way." 

Exasperated  by  the  realization  that  his  one 
chance  of  escape  had  come  and  gone,  Kay'-yah 
made  a  mighty  effort  to  free  himself  from  his  cap- 
tors, and  as  he  struggled  in  their  grasp  the  voice 
he  had  first  heard  spoke  again,  and  this  time  in 
very  poor  Nag'-a-pah. 

'We  do  not  mean  you  harm,  Nag'-a-pah,  but  if 
you  struggle  you  bring  punishment  upon  yourself 
and  you  fight  to  no  purpose.  Come  quietly  and  I 
give  you  promise  that  no  harm  will  come  to  you  this 
night." 

Kay'-yah  became  quiet  as  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation  became  apparent  to  him,  and  all  but  two 
of  the  men  let  go  of  him  and  conferred  among  them- 
selves. 

'Tag-a'-mo  is  in  the  medicine  lodge  and  will  not 
call  the  council  before  the  dawn,"  said  one.  "What 
think  you,  Ha-wal'-li,  is  his  interest  in  this  man, 
and  why  should  Wau-ko'-ma  wish  him  put  to  death 
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now,  since  it  is  Tag-a'-mo's  wish  that  trial  be 
given?" 

"You  have  heard  as  much  as  I,  and  the  answer 
I  know  not,"  came  the  reply. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Ha-wal'-li,  Kay'- 
yah  remembered  the  last  speaker  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  Chot'-zu  when  the  two  had  taken  the  bag 
from  him,  and  knew  it  was  his  voice  that  he  had 
recognized  in  the  darkness. 

'But  we  must  see  that  he  is  kept  safe,  or  answer 
to  Tag-a'-mo  as  you  have  heard,  and  you  all  know 
what  that  means,"  said  Ha-wal'-li. 

'We  can  keep  him  safe  enough,"  said  another, 
"for  Wau-ko'-ma  will  not  dare  to  defy  Tag-a'-mo 
openly  and  bring  a  fight  among  us,  as  he  knows 
that  Tag-a'-mo  has  the  greatest  number  of  the 
tribe  for  his  followers." 

"As  to  that  I  know  not,"  said  Ha-wal'-li,  "but 
the  guards  must  be  men  we  can  trust.  Kee'-to,  you 
will  guard  the  door,  and  give  place  to  no  one  unless 
I  bring  another  guard  from  Tag-a'-mo  to  stand  in 
your  stead." 

"And  I,"  spoke  another  voice,  "will  go  on  guard 
with  Kee'-to." 

There  was  a  slight  hesitation  in  Ha-wal'-li's 
voice  as  the  last  offer  was  made,  but  he  replied: 
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"You,  Tal-lak'-kin?  Are  you  ready  to  answer 
with  your  life  for  the  Nag'-a-pah's  safety?" 

"I  am  ready,"  came  the  reply. 

"It  is  well  then;  let  us  go,"  said  Ha-wal'-li. 

They  walked  swiftly  for  some  little  distance,  and 
finally  Kay'-yah  was  pushed  through  the  entrance 
of  another  hogan  and  the  hide  curtain  dropped  be- 
hind him.  He  looked  about  his  new  prison,  giving 
attention  to  every  detail.  A  small  fire  burned  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  and  by  its  light  he  saw  that 
soft  skins  lay  about  the  floor;  large  w^oven  reed 
mats,  the  beds  of  the  more  ease-loving  To-to-mes, 
lay  near  the  walls,  and  an  abundance  of  food  in  fine- 
ly woven  baskets  was  placed  about  the  cheerful  blaze 
on  the  firestone.  Here  were  luxuries  of  almost 
every  kind;  but  why  had  he  been  given  them?  One 
possible  reason  came  vaguely  into  his  thoughts.  At 
some  time  he  had  heard  tales  of  a  people  who  often 
gave  their  captured  enemies  many  luxuries  just  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  torture  that  always  followed. 
Ha-wal'-li  had  said  that  he  should  not  be  ill  treated 
-during  the  night ;  and  Tag-a'-mo,  the  chief  med- 
icine man  of  the  tribe,  had  sworn  that  anyone  who 
attempted  his  life  should  answer  to  him  with  his 
own — but  he  was  only  to  be  protected  until  after 
trial.  Was  he  simply  being  used  as  an  excuse  for 
a  fight  between  the  strong  will  of  Tag-a'-mo  and 
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that  of  the  young  To-to'-me  chief,  or  was  it  all 
some  strange  trick  to  humiliate  him  and  his  people 
through  him?  The  latter  seemed  the  most  reason- 
able explanation. 

As  he  looked  down  at  the  little  fire,  he  derided  at 
once  that  it  must  be  extinguished,  as  he  knew  that 
out  in  the  darkness  a  guard  was  stationed  at  his 
door,  and  he  did  not  like  the  thought  of  eyes  peer- 
ing in  at  him.  The  little  blaze  seemed  friendly; 
but  darkness  was  a  needed  ally,  so  after  looking 
about  him  he  found  a  reed  water-bottle  and  poured 
its  contents  on  the  flames,  stamping  out  the  few  re- 
maining sparks  with  his  feet.  Then  he  pulled  back 
the  hide  at  the  door  and  threw  it  over  its  pole,  and 
now  felt  more  on  an  equality  with  those  who  watched 
from  without.  Escape  seemed  impossible,  yet  he 
did  not  permit  discouragement  to  occupy  his 
thoughts.  No  fear  was  in  his  heart;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  strange  exultation  seemed  to  grow  within 
him,  and  a  great  desire  to  triumph  over  the  young 
To-to'-me  chief  whom  he  now  hated. 

The  storm  that  had  been  growling  in  the  distance 
was  drawing  nearer,  and  heavy  clouds  now  shut  out 
the  light  of  the  stars.  The  low  rumble  of  distant 
thunder  was  welcome  to  Kay '-yah,  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  an  aid  if  a  second  opportunity  to  elude  his 
enemies  came.  The  man  Kee'-to  kept  careful  watch 
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in  front  of  the  lodge,  as  his  form  could  dimly  be 
seen  at  intervals  passing  the  paler  patch  of  light 
framed  by  the  doorway.  The  guard  at  the  back 
was  also  on  duty,  as  he  could  sometimes  be  heard 
as  he  moved  about  near  the  wall  of  the  hogan. 

Was  this  man  at  the  rear  of  the  hut  of  Wau-ko'- 
ma's  faction?  From  the  conversation  he  had  over- 
heard he  decided  that  he  might  be,  and  this  would 
be  the  man  he  would  have  to  reckon  wdth  in  case  he 
made  a  second  attempt  to  escape.  As  matters 
stood,  he  was  for  the  present  in  no  danger,  and 
would  have  to  wait,  with  what  patience  he  could, 
until  events  took  some  new  turn. 

The  heavy  darkness  around  him,  the  sighing  of 
the  wind,  accompanied  by  the  distant  rumble  of  the 
approaching  storm,  seemed  to  lull  his  senses  into 
a  drowsiness  that  was  hard  to  overcome.  He  pon- 
dered more  and  more  hazily  over  his  situation, 
while  loss  of  sleep  the  night  before,  his  long  jour- 
ney, and  the  hard  exertions  of  the  evening  now 
arrayed  themselves  against  his  constant  efforts  to 
remain  awake. 

Just  when  he  lapsed  into  slumber  he  did  not 
know,  but  he  was  suddenly  conscious  of  a  disturb- 
ance from  without.  Instantly,  he  threw  off  the 
haze  of  sleep,  and  his  brain  was  clear  and  active. 
He  sprang  noiselessly  to  his  feet,  every  faculty 
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alert;  his  ears  straining  to  catch  any  sound.  A 
loud  peal  of  thunder  hoomed  out  and  its  many 
echoes  rolled  away  into  the  distant  canyons.  Could 
it  have  been  thunder  that  had  awakened  him?  His 
instinct  told  him  no.  Storms  seldom  disturbed  his 
night's  rest.  Then  his  ears  caught  the  murmur  of 
voices  from  the  rear  of  the  lodge,  and  though  the 
voices  were  low  he  recognized  one  of  them  to  be 
that  of  the  young  chief  whom  he  now  felt  to  be  his 
greatest  enemy.  "Go!"  commanded  the  voice.  "I 
will  take  your  place.  Go  without  noise,  and  keep 
a  still  tongue  in  your  jaws."  The  sound  of  the  soft 
steps  of  the  guard  as  he  moved  away  told  that 
the  first  part  of  the  command  at  least  was  being 
obeyed. 

"Ah,"  thought  Kay'-yah,  "the  young  chief  fears 
that  his  men  may  not  guard  me  well,  and  comes  to 
do  the  work  himself." 

As  he  followed  the  line  of  thought  this  led  him 
into,  he  heard  the  sound  of  men  scuffling  near  the 
front  of  the  lodge.  Then  the  roaring  of  a  passing 
gust  of  wind  drowned  the  sound;  but  a  moment 
later  came  a  low  groan,  and  one  of  the  men  fell 
heavily  and  evidently  lay  still.  Then  came  the  sound 
of  heavy  breathing  from  the  victor,  who  seemed 
to  be  approaching  the  door  of  the  hogan.  In- 
stantly the  whole  situation  straightened  itself  out  in 
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Kay'-yah's  mind.  Wau-ko'-ma  had  come  to  carry 
out  his  threat  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
after  dismissing  the  guard  at  the  rear  of  the  lodge, 
who,  it  was  now  evident  was  one  of  his  followers, 
had  killed  the  man  who  guarded  the  entrance  so 
that  there  could  be  no  alarm  given,  and  no  witness. 
He  had  waited  until  the  late  hour  to  make  certain 
he  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  noise  of  the 
storm  would  drown  the  possible  sounds  of  conflict. 
It  was  well  planned,  and  the  very  treachery  and 
cleverness  of  it  sharpened  Kay'-yah's  wits,  for  he 
knew  that  here  he  had  an  adversary  who  would 
call  forth  all  that  was  in  him  of  strength  and  skill 
if  he  was  to  escape  death. 

By  the  dim  light  that  filtered  momentarily  from 
between  the  storm  clouds,  Kay'-yah  could  barely 
see  beyond  the  square  opening  of  the  doorway,  and 
stepping  quickly  to  the  left  side  of  it,  he  crouched 
for  the  spring  that  must  be  made  at  his  antagonist 
the  moment  he  entered,  as  he  evidently  intended 
doing.  Armed  with  the  killing-knife,  and  knowing 
Kay'-yah  to  be  unarmed,  the  odds  were  all  with 
Wau-ko'-ma,  and  the  result  of  the  impending  fight 
seemed  certain. 

In  the  dead  silence  that  now  reigned,  in  which 
Wau-ko'-ma  seemed  to  be  listening,  Kay'-yah  de- 
cided on  his  one  possible  course  of  action.  Being 
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on  the  right  side  of  his  antagonist,  he  could  only 
hope  for  light  enough  to  see  the  arm  that  held  the 
knife  if  the  young  chief  entered  the  doorway.  The 
darkness  was  his  greatest  aid,  and  he  felt  thankful 
that  no  spark  of  the  fire  remained  to  light  up  the 
interior  of  the  lodge.  Wau-ko'-ma  was  evidently 
waiting  to  fully  recover  his  breath  after  his  fight 
with  the  guard.  He  also  probably  hoped  for  some 
sound  from  within  the  hogan,  as  the  interior  loomed 
black,  and  offered  no  suggestion  as  to  where  Kay'- 
yah  might  be.  The  pause  became  so  long  that  Kayf- 
yah  began  to  think  that  his  enemy  would  not  come 
inside  until  some  movement  of  his  own  betrayed 
his  position. 

Then  very  slowly  a  dim  light  came  from  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  and  the  dark  bulk  of  the  crouching 
chief  was  revealed  some  four  feet  from  the  en- 
trance. Instantly  Kay'-yah  sprang  like  a  mountain 
cat  at  its  prey.  The  impact  of  the  young  Indian's 
body  against  his  antagonist  was  a  powerful  one, 
and  would  have  resulted  disastrously  for  the  To- 
to'-me  had  he  not  been  somewhat  prepared  for  such 
a  move  on  Kay'-yah's  part ;  and  as  it  was,  his  heav- 
ier weight  was  all  that  saved  him  from  losing  his 
balance. 

Half  twisting  in  a  short  backward  step,  Wau- 
ko'-ma  instantly  drew  his  right  arm  for  the  knife 
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thrust;  but  Kay'-yah's  left  hand  had  the  wrist  be- 
fore the  blow  could  fall,  and  his  right  arm  had 
gone  about  the  neck  of  his  enemy.  Both  men 
knew  that  it  was  now  a  test  of  strength  and  skill. 
No  sound  passed  their  lips  as  each,  for  very  differ- 
ent reasons,  wanted  silence.  Wau-ko'-ma  because 
he  wished  to  kill  Kay'-yah  secretly,  and  Kay'-yah 
because  he  wished  to  make  way  with  his  antagonist 
and  escape.  Backward  and  forward  the  two  figures 
struggled,  Wau-ko'-ma  depending  upon  his  superi- 
or weight,  and  Kay'-yah  upon  his  skill  and  agility. 
With  a  roar  the  passing  storm  broke  overhead, 
and  as  the  wind  swept  over  the  mesa  it  drove  great 
sheets  of  rain  upon  the  struggling  men,  drenching 
their  bodies  and  making  their  hold  upon  each  other 
more  difficult  to  retain.  Kay'-yah  was  thankful  for 
the  rough  rock  footing  beneath,  as  a  slip  or  fall 
made  by  the  unarmed  man  in  such  a  fight  could 
mean  only  one  thing.  Twice  did  Kay'-yah  try  the 
wrestler's  leg-hold  to  trip  his  enemy,  and  each  time 
Wau-ko'-ma  evaded  him  with  a  skill  that  showed 
that  he  too  knew  the  tricks  of  the  wrestler.  Again 
and  again  Wau-ko'-ma  exerted  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  to  bring  the  knife  down  or  wrench  his 
arm  from  his  enemy's  grip.  Twice  its  point  pricked 
Kay'-yah's  wrist,  but  each  time  he  again  forced  the 
arm  of  his  enemy  upward.  The  strain  was  now 
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growing  terrible  and  Kay'-yah  realized,  with  grim 
satisfaction,  that  Wau-ko'-ma  was  breathing  more 
heavily  than  he. 

Suddenly,  with  a  mighty  effort,  the  young  chief 
pulled  in  savagely  on  the  left  arm  that  wTas  about 
Kay'-yah's  waist,  and  bent  him  backward  with  all 
the  strength  that  could  be  brought  to  bear.  The 
move  took  Kay'-yah  off  his  guard,  and  he  felt  him- 
self bending  to  a  point  where  he  would  fall  beneath 
his  foe.  But  one  possible  course  of  action  now  stood 
between  him  and  certain  death,  and  he  put  it  to 
instant  test.  With  a  quick  movement,  for  which 
he  was  famous  among  the  wrestlers  of  his  own  camp, 
he  threw  his  left  leg  out  as  far  as  possible  to  one 
side;  then  suddenly  letting  go  of  Wau-ko'-ma's 
wrist,  he  twisted  his  whole  body  downward  to  the 
left,  breaking  the  hold  that  bound  his  waist,  and 
instantly  brought  his  left  forearm  beneath  his  an- 
tagonist's chin.  The  knife  descended  but  struck 
only  a  glancing  blow  that  ripped  into  the  shoulder. 
Before  it  could  be  raised  again,  Kay'-yah  had  forced 
the  head  of  his  enemy  backward,  and  had  at  the 
same  instant  turned  his  own  body  until  his  back 
was  almost  against  the  back  of  his  foe,  his  right 
hand  gripping  Wau-ko'-ma's  left  arm  from  the 
rear.  With  back  arched  as  a  powerful  brace,  he 
now  slowly  pulled  downward. 
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Kay'-yah's  unlooked-for  action  had  been  executed 
so  quickly  that  Wau-ko'-ma,  intent  only  upon  the 
use  of  his  knife,  did  not  realize  until  too  late  that 
he  had  been  caught  in  the  strangle  hold  of  'Thai- 
kin,"  the  choke-neck  throw.  Savagely,  though  in- 
effectually now,  he  struck  downward  with  the  knife, 
but  could  only  reach  his  antagonist  where  no  tell- 
ing blow  could  be  dealt. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Kay'-yah  spoke.  In  per- 
fectly good  To-to'-rne  he  said : 

"The  Nag'-a-pah  dog  shakes  the  To-to'-me  rat 
in  his  teeth." 

Wau-ko'-ma  dropped  the  knife,  and  with  both 
hands  he  now  clutched  frantically  at  the  arm  that 
was  slowly  but  surely  crushing  the  breath  from  him. 
A  moment  later  the  To-to'-me's  body  relaxed,  and 
Kay'-yah  threw  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
still. 

In  the  starlight  that  broke  through  the  last  rag- 
ged clouds  of  the  passing  storm,  Kay'-yah  knelt 
over  his  senseless  foe,  and  picking  up  the  knife 
thought,  for  a  moment,  to  make  sure  of  the  death 
of  his  enemy ;  but  as  he  raised  the  weapon,  now  red 
with  his  own  blood,  his  eye  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  a  little  bag  about  Wau-ko'-ma's  neck.  Its  fa- 
miliar shape  and  color  needed  no  close  scrutiny. 
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Quickly  severing  the  thong  that  secured  it,  Kay'- 
yah  stuffed  it  into  his  belt. 

Again  he  bent  over  Wau-ko'-ma  with  the  knife 
raised;  but  he  could  not  strike,  for  the  words  of 
Dee-nay'  rang  clearly  in  his  mind,  : 'Never  strike 
an  enemy  if  the  last  sleep  is  upon  him;  the  gods 
alone  deal  with  the  dead."  His  teaching  proving 
more  powerful  than  instinct,  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
Then  he  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  cut 
in  his  shoulder  was  bleeding  profusely.  Again  the 
clouds  shut  out  the  dim  light  and  darkness  settled 
down,  blotting  out  the  view  of  all  things  except 
the  shadowy  outline  of  large  bushes  that  grew  close 
at  hand.  But  suddenly  a  flare  of  light  cut  the  dark- 
ness a  short  distance  away,  and  he  heard  the  voices 
of  men  who  were  carrying  a  torch  and  coming 
around  the  lodge  in  which  he  had  been  held  a  pris- 
oner. 

Stepping  quickly  backward,  to  place  one  of  the 
bushes  between  himself  and  the  men,  his  foot  went 
into  empty  space,  and  clutching  out  frantically  to 
regain  his  balance,  he  felt  himself  falling  through 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  HIDDEN  PASSAGE 

They  built  in  ages  long  ago,  the  Na-ya-Jcaed' 
In  stony  cliff  and  wall  and  rocky  height. 

But  they  have  gone  the  long  trail  of  the  dead 
And  left  no  tale,  no  record  of  their  flight. 

WHEN  Kay'-yah  stepped  backward  over  the 
cliff  he  believed  that  he  went  to  his  death. 
In  the  flash  of  a  second  all  of  the  events  of  his 
past  life  seemed  to  pass  before  his  mind  with  as- 
tonishing clearness,  ending  with  the  triumphant 
battle  with  his  enemy  above. 

Then  came  a  crash  as  though  his  body  were 
hurtled  through  a  cloud  of  wet  brush  and  crackling 
twigs.  From  this  moving  mass  he  rolled  with  ter- 
rific speed,  fell  a  little  way,  and  clutching  out  des- 
perately, caught  and  held  what  seemed  to  be  a  mass 
of  stout  twigs.  His  body  whipped  downward  as 
his  grip  held  firm,  and  with  a  jarring  blow  it  struck 
heavily  the  unresisting  limb  of  a  tree. 

A  sharp  pain  in  his  side,  like  the  stab  of  a  blunt 

knife,  caused  a  groan  to  escape  his  lips.    Quickly 
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lowering  himself  from  the  scratching  branches  of 
the  thick-topped  juniper  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  felt  the  rocks  of  the  steep  slope  below  him  and 
crouched  down  beneath  the  tree,  still  holding  to  the 
twisted  trunk. 

The  light  from  a  torch  now  flickered  from  above, 
and  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  To-to'-mes,  who  were 
running  to  and  fro  on  the  cliff  edge  above  him. 
Pie  waited  in  silence  for  a  moment,  trying  to  re- 
cover the  breath  that  had  almost  left  his  body,  and 
realized  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death.  A 
lighted  torch  was  hurled  from  above  and  came  spin- 
ning in  great  circles  through  the  air,  throwing  show- 
ers of  sparks  in  its  descent.  It  struck  a  projection 
in  the  canyon  wall  some  feet  from  him,  bounded 
out  and  down  into  the  space  below.  Evidently  it 
was  thrown  with  the  hope  that  its  light  would  re- 
veal his  position,  but  in  this  it  failed,  as  the  dense 
top  of  the  tree  above  him  protected  him  from  the 
sight  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  safe  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least.  The  flare  of  the  torch  had  revealed 
two  important  things  to  him:  in  one  he  saw  the 
real  reason  for  his  escape  from  worse  injury  and 
possible  death,  and  in  the  other  a  possible  way  to 
get  safely  to  the  level  country  below. 

All  about  the  tree,  in  great  black  piles,  were 
masses  of  tumble-weed  balls  that  had  loosened  from 
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the  mesa  above  during  the  storm,  and  had  blown 
over  the  cliff  to  lodge  among  the  tree  tops  and 
bushes  below.  Into  one  of  these  drifts  of  wet  tum- 
ble-weed he  had  fallen,  breaking  the  force  of  his 
descent  before  he  had  crashed  into  the  top  of  the 
juniper- tree. 

His  side  now  throbbed  with  dull  pain  and  the 
smarting  wound  in  his  shoulder  reminded  him  that 
the  blood  must  be  staunched.  Quickly  tearing  a 
strip  from  the  soft  buckskin  about  his  loins  he  ban- 
daged the  cut  as  best  he  could,  drew  the  knot  tight 
with  his  teeth,  and  started  downward  rs  silently 
and  as  rapidly  as  the  darkness  and  steep  slope 
would  permit. 

He  had  made  considerable  progress  when  a  large 
stone,  loosened  by  his  feet,  went  crashing  down 
into  the  brush  below.  Its  loud  noise  indicated  his 
position  to  the  watchers  above  and  almost  instant- 
ly a  shower  of  rocks  fell  about  him.  Then  loud 
voices,  as  if  the  men  were  quarreling,  came  to  his 
ears,  and  no  more  stones  were  thrown.  Evidently 
some  of  each  faction  were  among  the  men,  and  the 
followers  of  Tag-a'-mo  had  probably  persuaded 
the  stone-throwers  to  cease.  But  the  noise  of  the 
falling  rock  had  told  them  what  they  were  waiting 
to  know,  that  he  was  alive,  and  he  knew  they  would 
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immediately  dispatch  a  party  of  men  for  every  trail 
that  led  downward,  to  head  him  off. 

From  a  little  way  below  him  now  came  the  sound 
of  the  stream,  swollen  into  a  torrent  by  the  heavy 
rain,  and  as  he  reached  its  low  bank  he  plunged 
his  face  into  the  cooling  water.  He  remembered 
from  what  he  had  seen  that  morning  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  mountain,  that  the  northern  bank  of 
the  stream,  on  which  he  now  found  himself,  was 
comparatively  smooth,  and  took  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  as  no  frail  led  directly  down  the  cliff,  which  was 
much  too  gteep  for  climbing,  his  pursuers  would  be 
compelled  to  go  out  around  the  base  of  the  mesa, 
and  could  not  get  to  him  from  his  side  of  the  stream, 
as  the  great  crags  and  boulders  would  make  their 
passage  too  slow  and  dangerous  in  the  darkness. 
But  he  could  not  remain  here,  as  the  very  obstacles 
that  prevented  his  enemies  from  reaching  him  barred 
his  own  escape. 

He  took  the  only  possible  trail,  which  followed 
the  stream  and  led  directly  to  the  mountain,  and 
he  could  only  hope  that  with  the  darkness  as  an 
ally  he  could  gain  the  foothills  before  the  To-to'-mes 
could  intercept  his  path.  As  he  ran  he  thought  care- 
fully of  all  the  methods  his  enemies  would  probably 
use  to  recapture  him.  The  swiftest  runners  would 
doubtless  take  the  trail  that  followed  the  foot  of 
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the  mountain,  from  which  they  could  cut  across  his 
path  a  mile  or  so  farther  along,  where  the  stream 
curved  downward  from  the  foothills.  Then  perhaps 
a  second  party  would  be  sent  out  into  the  desert 
from  the  other  side  of  the  camp  and  would  attempt 
to  head  him  off  if  he  turned  away  from  the  moun- 
tain and  sought  to  escape  across  the  plain.  The 
fact  that  the  path  he  was  now  traveling  was  a  far 
shorter  cut  to  the  foothills  than  any  his  pursuers 
could  take  was  almost  discounted  by  the  certainty 
that  his  wound  and  desperate  struggle  with  Wau- 
ko'-ma  had  taken  half  of  his  usual  strength. 

He  ran  steadily,  with  no  attempt  to  attain  the 
speed  that  he  could  make  if  he  exerted  all  his 
strength.  He  knew  that  the  testing-time  would 
come  as  soon  as  he  commenced  to  climb  into  higher 
ground  that  lay  ahead.  Again  and  again  did  he 
have  to  stoop  low  as  he  ran,  to  ease  the  pain  in 
his  side,  but  he  kept  his  mind  fixed  on  the  one 
thought — the  bag  was  his  again,  and  he  must  not 
be  caught. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  waterfalls  that 
told  of  higher  ground  ahead,  and  soon  he  found 
himself  on  a  narrow  trail  that  ran  sharply  upward, 
zig-zagging  across  the  side  of  a  steep  foothill.  Im- 
mediately ahead  loomed  the  great  dark  mass  of  the 
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mountain  and  he  realized  that  he  had  reached  com- 
paratively safe  ground  ahead  of  his  pursuers. 

He  was  now  forced  to  walk  and  climb  as  fast 
as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments came  out  onto  level  ground.  Quickly  lying 
down,  he  put  his  ear  to  the  earth  and  listened.  He 
could  distinctly  hear  the  pad-pad  of  moccasined  feet 
some  distance  away,  and  arose,  staring  about  him  in 
the  dim  starlight  to  get  his  bearings. 

A  cliff  loomed  ahead  and  he  saw  that  he  stood 
on  a  wide  trail  that  led  around  it  and  doubtless  rose 
to  a  higher  level.  There  was  no  other  path  visible, 
so  he  ran  on  and  when  he  had  rounded  the  cliff 
he  found  himself  on  a  second  ledge  of  rock  well  up 
on  the  highest  foothill  very  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  Here  the  trail  ran  into  another  that 
seemed  to  cross  it  at  a  sharp  angle.  Again  there  was 
no  time  to  stop  to  make  a  choice  and,  turning  to  the 
right,  he  ran  for  some  distance  along  a  smooth  level 
shelf  of  rock,  that  skirted  the  first  great  rock  wall 
of  the  mountain.  Soon  it  began  to  widen  out  grad- 
ually, and  then  ended  abruptly  in  a  mass  of  huge 
rocks  that  had  fallen  from  above.  Arriving  at  the 
end  he  peered  out  over  the  rocks  and  could  see  that 
the  wall  dropped  sheer  down  in  a  great  precipice 
just  beyond  them.  Turning  about  he  saw  the  even 
stones  of  a  whitened  wall  in  the  deep  shadow  at 
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the  base  of  the  cliff,  its  center  cut  by  the  sharp, 
black  opening  of  a  doorway. 

"The  home  of  the  Na-ya-kaecT,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; and,  turning,  swiftly  ran  back  to  see  if  the 
trail  he  was  on  did  not  branch  off  and  lead  to  a 
still  higher  level.  But  he  had  not  taken  many  steps 
before  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  pursuers  running 
along  the  trail  a  little  lower  down.  There  was  no 
time  now  to  search  for  a  back  trail,  and  he-  turned 
about  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  ancient  cliff 
dwelling.  Above  him  loomed  the  overhanging  wall 
of  rock,  the  first  mighty  cliff  of  the  great  mountain ; 
below  was  a  drop  in  the  darkness  to  depths  he  could 
not  see.  He  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  hide  in 
the  fallen  rocks.  The  To-to'-mes  would  separate 
when  they  came  to  any  branch  of  the  trail,  and 
he  knew  there  would  be  at  least  four  men  sent  to 
explore  each  new  trail  that  opened  along  the  way. 
Each  party  would  have  a  torch  that  would  be  light- 
ed when  search  for  his  tracks  began,  and  his  every 
footprint  would  be  plainly  visible  in  the  moist  sand 
of  the  rock  ledge. 

He  knew  that  neither  his  own  people  nor  the 
To-to'-mes  ever  entered  the  ancient  abodes  of  the 
Na-ya-kaed',  the  vanished  people  of  the  cliffs ;  but 
putting  all  superstition  and  fear  from  his  thoughts 
he  entered  the  doorway  of  the  dwelling,  deciding 
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that  he  could  here  sell  his  life  more  dearly  than  he 
could  in  a  fight  on  the  open  shelf  of  rock;  and  he 
had  a  vague  hope  that  the  To-to'-mes,  who  were 
the  most  superstitious  people  of  all  the  desert  dwell- 
ers, would  not  attempt  to  enter  the  witch-ridden  old 
building  to  take  him.  Then  too  he  must  find  a 
weapon  of  some  kind,  as  the  loss  of  the  knife,  when 
he  had  fallen  over  the  cliff,  had  left  him  again 
without  means  of  defending  himself.  Now  that  he 
had  probably  killed  Wau-ko'-ma,  and  again  had 
the  coveted  bag  in  his  possession,  he  believed  the 
To-to'-mes  would  give  no  thought  to  sparing  his 
life. 

As  he  sought  his  way  blindly  into  the  low-roofed 
room  he  felt  for  some  object,  stone  or  wood,  that 
could  be  used  as  a  weapon.  He  would  fight  to 
the  last,  but  before  he  gave  up  he  would  throw  the 
little  bag  over  the  cliff;  for  if  he  could  not  take  it 
back  to  Dee-nay'  he  would  do  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  To-to'-mes. 

As  he  groped  hastily  about,  his  hands  came  in 
contact  with  a  pile  of  crumbled  rock  and  dirt  three 
or  four  feet  high.  He  knew  enough  about  the  con- 
struction of  these  ancient  dwellings  to  know  that 
the  ceiling  above  was  always  of  short  poles,  usually 
a  little  smaller  than  a  man's  arm,  laid  close  together 
and  held  firmly  by  small  stripped  branches  or  wat- 
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ties,  woven  in  and  out  among  them.  He  climbed 
up  on  the  pile  of  fallen  rock  and  reached  upward, 
hoping  to  find  a  loose  ceiling-pole  that  could  be 
used  as  an  effective  weapon  while  his  strength  last- 
ed. As  he  caught  hold  of  the  small  ceiling  timbers 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  not  only  one  pole  but 
a  whole  section  of  them  was  movable,  and  although 
it  could  not  be  forced  downward  it  could  be  pushed 
upward  with  apparent  ease. 

As  he  pushed  upward  a  cool  draught  of  air 
poured  over  him,  and  a  quantity  of  fine  dust  sifted 
down  over  his  head  and  shoulders.  Evidently  there 
was  an  opening  above,  and  probably  the  back  of 
the  structure  had  a  second  story.  Perhaps  the  pile 
of  crumbled  rock  and  earth  on  which  he  stood  had 
been  some  kind  of  a  stairway,  long  ago  tumbled 
into  ruins.  Again  he  pushed  upward  and  outward 
on  the  poles  and  found  that  they  could  slide  to  one 
side  far  enough  to  admit  his  body  through  the  open- 
ing thus  made. 

Weakened  as  he  was,  and  almost  unnerved  by 
the  pain  in  his  side,  he  knew  that  it  would  require 
every  ounce  of  his  strength  to  draw  himself  up  and 
through  the  hole.  Clenching  his  teeth  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  pain  that  would  be  caused  by  the  exertion, 
and  drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  clasped  the  poles 
at  the  sides  of  the  opening  and  drew  himself  up 
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until  he  could  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  hole.  As  he 
drew  his  feet  up  he  heard  the  noise  of  a  party  of 
his  pursuers  who  had  just  arrived  on  the  ledge  out- 
side. Cautiously,  and  as  silently  as  possible,  he 
moved  to  one  side  far  enough  to  slide  the  section 
of  poles  back  into  place,  and  finding  it  secure  sat 
down  upon  it,  leaning  wearily  against  the  cliff  wall 
that  continued  up  the  back  of  the  room  or  opening 
in  which  he  now  found  himself. 

The  darkness  around  him  was  intense.  He  could 
see  nothing,  but  could  distinctly  hear  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  men  who  now  had  gathered  near  the 
door  of  the  dwelling.  He  could  hear  the  whirr- 
whirr  of  fire  sticks  as  one  of  the  men  made  a  fire 
to  light  the  torch.  The  men  spoke  in  low  guttural 
tones,  for  they  had  not  yet  seen  his  tracks  and  did 
not  wish  their  remarks  to  be  heard  in  case  he  wras 
hiding  in  the  rocks  beyond  them.  Presently  the 
snapping  of  the  burning  bark  came  to  Kay'-yah's 
ears  as  the  torch  was  lighted,  and  almost  instantly 
a  shout  went  up  as  his  tracks  were  discovered. 

'The  dog  has  run  to  the  end  of  his  trail  this 
time,  and  now  hides  in  the  house  of  the  dead  to  save 
himself!"  said  a  voice. 

'Those  are  his  tracks  and  he'll  not  make  many 
more.'  said  another, 
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Then  a  voice  that  he  knew  to  be  that  of  the  man 
Chot'-zu  spoke. 

"The  Nag'-a-pah  dog  has  a  witch  in  him.  Here 
is  another  proof ;  for  he  enters  the  house  of  the  dead, 
and  no  one  who  is  not  a  witch  would  do  that.  No 
man  who  is  not  of  the  Shin-di  (devil)  people  can 
kill  an  armed  guard,  take  a  knife  from  Wau-ko'-ma 
and  strangle  him." 

"Wau-ko'-ma  was  not  strangled  to  the  death,'1 
replied  another  voice.  "When  I  left  Ta-pau'-wee 
he  was  alive  and,  although  he  could  not  speak,  Tag- 
a'-mo  says  he  will  live." 

"But  I  say  again  that  he  is  a  witch!"  spoke  Chot'- 
zu.  "For  he  can  wrestle  like  the  Shin-di.  He  al- 
most threw  me  two  suns  ago." 

This  last  remark  was  followed  by  the  sound  of 
other  men  joining  the  first  party,  and  a  voice  that 
Kay'-yah  recognized  to  be  that  of  Ha-wal'-li  called 
out: 

"You  should  be  the  last  to  speak  of  the  Nag'-a- 
pah's  skill  in  wrestling,  Chot'-zu.  He  threw  you  as 
easily  as  a  man  throws  a  child,  and  would  have  made 
an  end  of  you  had  I  not  come  to  your  assistance." 

"You  think  I  fear  the  dog  of  a  Nag'-a-pah?" 
sneered  Chot'-zu. 

"If  you  do  not  fear  him,  go  in  there  and  bring 
him  out,"  challenged  Ha-wal'-li. 
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'You  say  that  to  save  your  Nag'-a-pah  friend," 
replied  Chot'-zu;  "for  you  know  that  it  is  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  that  I  fear  and  not  the  skulking  Nag'- 
a-pah." 

"Ali-ee  eee!"  exclaimed  a  fear-stricken  voice. 
"Look  you  here — the  tracks  of  Doh,  the  man-bear!" 

Evidently  the  crowd  gathered  about  the  discov- 
erer of  the  tracks,  for  there  were  many  exclama- 
tions of  awe  and  wonder. 

"See!"  continued  the  first  to  call.  'There  is  the 
claw-foot,  and  there  the  twisted  moccasin." 

'The  tracks  are  not  fresh,"  said  another  voice; 
"but  the  rain  did  not  wash  them  away  as  they  were 
sheltered  by  the  overhanging  clifF." 

Again  came  the  murmur  of  many  voices  as  the 
men  looked  for  other  tracks,  evidently  to  see  if  the 
bear-witch  had  gone  into  the  cliff  dwelling. 

Kay'-yah  could  not  avoid  a  sudden  feeling  of 
fear  that  gripped  him  at  the  mention  of  Doh,  the 
dreaded  bear-witch.  He  had  heard  many  tales  from 
men  of  his  own  tribe  who  had  crossed  the  tracks 
of  this  strange  witch,  who  wore  a  twisted  mocca- 
sin on  one  foot  and  made  the  mark  of  a  great  bear 
with  the  other.  It  was  said  that  he  had  killed  many 
men  and  that  he  always  left  the  mark  of  his  great 
claws  upon  them.  Men  who  possessed  more  than 
usual  bravery  had  followed  the  trail  of  the  crea- 
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ture,  but  those  who  had  lived  to  tell  of  their  experi- 
ence said  that  they  tracked  the  witch  until  they 
heard  the  many  growls  and  sounds  that  it  made 
and  then  they  dared  not  go  further,  for  the  sounds 
were  fearful  like  that  of  the  growls  of  many  dif- 
ferent animals. 

'The  bear- witch  is  not  here;  the  Nag'-a-pah  is 
here,  and  we  must  take  him  back  to  Tag-a'-mo," 
said  the  voice  of  Ha-wal'-li. 

'The  dog  dies  here,"  replied  Chot'-zu;  but  his 
voice  lacked  strength  and  the  remark  sounded  like 
an  idle  boast. 

"Give  me  the  torch,"  commanded  Ha-wal'-li; 
and  a  moment  later  Kay'-yah  heard  his  footsteps  at 
the  door. 

"Come  out  to  us,  and  you  have  fair  trial  before 
Tag-a'-mo,"  he  called  in  Nag'-a-pah.  Then,  re- 
ceiving no  reply,  he  walked  into  the  room,  and  Kay'- 
yah  could  see  the  flickering  points  of  light  through 
the  poles  beneath  him,  and  the  pungent  odor  of 
the  burning  juniper  bark  came  to  his  nostrils.  Other 
foot-falls  about  the  doorway,  and  the  sound  of 
bodies  crowding  together,  told  him  that  several  faces 
must  be  peering  in,  doubtless  expecting  to  see  the 
brave  Ha-wal'-li  in  a  death  struggle  with  him,  or 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  witch. 

In  a  voice  so  husky  with  a  nameless  dread  as  to 
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be  scarcely  more  than  a  loud  whisper,  Ha-wal'-li 
said:  "He  is  not  here!" 

Then,  as  if  the  terror  of  the  situation  struck  them 
all  at  once,  the  crowd  fled  down  the  trail. 

The  fear  of  the  To-to'-mes  was  for  the  moment 
shared  by  Kay'-yah,  but  he  drove  the  fear  from 
his  heart  and  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  feeling  about 
him  in  the  darkness  as  he  did  so.  He  could  not 
go  down  again  into  the  room  below,  as  he  knew  that 
the  dawn  was  near,  and  that  the  To-to'-mes,  in 
spite  of  their  temporary  fear,  would  not  leave  any 
trail  unguarded  from  below.  As  he  felt  about  him 
in  the  darkness  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  could 
touch  four  walls  of  solid  rock.  He  must  be  in  a  sort 
of  chimney  cut  out  of  the  cliff  itself.  He  felt  care- 
fully over  the  walls  with  his  hands  and  presently 
his  fingers  slipped  into  a  small  slot  or  hole  which 
he  instantly  knew  to  be  a  crude  step  or  foothold 
to  be  used  in  climbing.  The  little  hollow  was  filled 
with  fine  dust  but  he  pushed  his  fingers  through 
this  and  found  that  the  depression  slanted  down- 
ward at  the  back  for  a  good  finger  length,  thus 
forming  a  hand  as  well  as  foothold.  Above,  as  far 
as  he  could  reach,  were  similar  depressions  cut  at 
regular  intervals  into  the  solid  rock. 

As  he  looked  upward  he  could  see  nothing,  but 
the  means  of  climbing,  which  he  had  found,  made 
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it  certain  that  there  was  some  opening  or  passage 
above.  Feeling  somewhat  revived  after  his  rest, 
and  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of  the  holes  in  the 
rock,  he  tightened  his  belt  and  started  slowly  up- 
ward. Up  and  up  he  went,  and  was  soon  thankful 
that  the  Na-ya-kaed'  were  little  people  and  had 
therefore  been  compelled  to  make  the  hand  and 
footholds  close  together ;  otherwise  he  felt  he  could 
never  reach  the  top,  as  his  muscles  almost  refused 
to  work  and  his  strength  was  nearly  gone. 

After  what  seemed  an  endless  climb,  he  could 
feel  the  sides  of  the  passage  narrowing,  and  the 
back  wall  of  the  great  crack  or  opening  was  now  so 
close  that  he  could  lean  back  against  it,  and  with 
feet  securely  braced  in  the  holes,  he  could  thus  rest 
his  right  arm,  now  stiffened  by  the  wounded  shoul- 
der. A  little  farther  up  the  steps  ended,  and  feel- 
ing to  the  left  with  his  foot  he  found  that  it  rested 
on  a  level  ledge  of  rock.  He  stepped  out  and  cau- 
tiously moved  along  the  ledge.  He  knew  that  he 
must  be  in  a  great  crack  or  crevice  in  the  moun- 
tain-side, for  there  was  little  more  than  room  for 
his  body  to  move  sidewise  between  the  walls. 

He  had  noticed  that  the  air  was  growing  fresher 
and  it  now  blew  down  on  his  face  and  fevered  body 
in  cool  refreshing  gusts  that  told  he  was  nearing  the 
opening.  He  was  still  in  complete  darkness  and 
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each  movement  told  him  that  his  strength  was  fast 
leaving  him.  He  must  reach  some  place  where  he 
could  rest,  and  reach  it  as  soon  as  possible.  His 
hand  came  in  contact  with  more  of  the  depressions 
in  the  rock,  and  he  wearily  drew  himself  together 
again  for  what  he  hoped  was  the  last  stretch  of  his 
climb. 

He  had  gone  only  a  few  yards  when  he  again 
found  himself  able  to  stand  on  level  ground  and 
this  time  the  passage  was  wider  and  illuminated 
by  a  great  patch  of  gray  light  that  shone  at  its 
other  end.  He  walked  slowly  toward  the  light, 
which  grew  brighter  with  every  step,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  he  again  stood  in  the  open  air.  Even 
in  his  exhausted  state  he  noticed  how  cleverly  and 
securely  Nature  had  hidden  this  upper  outlet  of  the 
passage  through  which  he  had  climbed.  The  cleft 
through  which  the  passage  ran  could  not  have  been 
visible  a  few  feet  away,  so  perfectly  did  the  grain 
and  coloring  of  the  rock  run  together.  He  had  ar- 
rived on  a  long  level  shelf  of  rock  that  topped  the 
great  cliff  rising  up  from  below,  while  above  him 
rose  another  bulging  wall  that  frowned  darkly  in 
the  uncertain  light. 

He  gave  one  look  at  the  pale  sky  that  was  slowly 
taking  on  the  faint  rose  of  dawn,  then  sank  down 
to  the  rock  and  lay  back  with  a  weary  sigh  of  re- 
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lief.  Through  half-open  eyes  he  looked  about  him 
and  felt  more  as  though  he  were  in  a  land  of  dreams 
than  in  a  land  of  reality.  In  one  direction  he 
could  look  out  into  empty  space  whose  farthest 
outlines  were  lost  in  the  early  morning  mists,  while 
in  another  he  could  look  along  the  wide  ledge  on 
which  stood  three  large  cliff  dwellings  more  elabor- 
ately built  than  the  one  he  had  left  below.  He 
wondered  hazily  what  their  builders  could  have 
been  like ;  then  the  ancient  dwellings  seemed  to  fade 
from  his  sight;  the  mountain  seemed  to  move  and 
slowly  to  turn  around  and  around.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  extended  his  arms  on  the  ground  in  an 
effort  to  steady  his  reeling  senses.  His  thoughts 
went  whirling  through  a  jumble  of  events  in  which 
the  pain  in  his  side  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  animal 
witch  that  was  trying  to  lower  him  into  a  bottom- 
less pit.  Then,  into  his  confused  thoughts  came 
the  sound  of  a  voice  singing.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  voice  was  that  of  a  To-to'-me  man, 
and  now  the  words  crowded  out  all  of  the  weird 
impressions  that  had  thronged  his  mind  and  rang 
clear  and  distinct  in  his  brain. 

"The  sun-god  comes ;  the  sun-god  comes ; 
He  draws  his  bow  and  the  shadows  fly. 
The  night  is  fleeing  across  the  sky. 
He  lifts  his  head,  and  the  day  is  nigh. 
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O  Mother  Earth,  the  light  is  come. 
O  Brother  Stars,  the  night  is  gone. 
The  sun-god  comes ;  the  sun-god  comes." 

At  the  sound  of  the  To-to'-me  language,  alarm 
seemed  to  battle  for  advantage  in  Kay'-yah's  fe- 
vered brain,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  turning  his  face  toward  a  bend  in 
the  shelf  of  rock  from  whence  the  voice  of  the  ap- 
proaching To-to'-me  seemed  to  come.  He  made  a 
great  effort  to  rise,  then  all  turned  black  about  him 
and  he  fell  back  into  unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER  V 


DEE-NAY"S  NARRATIVE 


To-night  the  council  sits,  within  the  glow 

Of  firelight  in  the  shelter  of  the  hogan  walls, 

And  wise  men  talk  in  guarded  voices  low; 

While  from  the  plain  the  gaunt  coyote  calls. 

MANY  days  Dee-nay'  waited  for  word  from 
Kay'-yah,  and  as  time  passed  and  no  mes- 
sage came,  his  heart  grew  heavy  within  him.  Kay'- 
yah  was  as  a  son  to  him  and  dearly  loved,  and  the 
successful  outcome  of  this'mission  would  have  meant 
the  recognition  of  Kay'-yah  as  one  of  the  chief 
young  men  of  the  tribe.  But  now  he  feared  the 
worst — that  Kay'-yah  had  been  captured  while  spy- 
ing on  the  To-to'-me  camp  and  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  shot  with  arrows — the  usual  fate  of  a 
spy — and  his  thoughts  grew  dark  with  foreboding. 
Toward  evening  of  the  seventh  day  he  sum- 
moned the  chief  medicine-men  of  the  tribe  to  coun- 
cil in  the  lodge,  and  they  were  now  gathered  about 
the  little  fire  while  the  daylight  waned  outside. 
They  were  silent  and  expectant,  these  wise  men, 

90 
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and  sat  watching  Dee-nay'  as  he  gravely  touched 
the  lighted  end  of  a  stick  to  the  filled  bowls  of  their 
ceremonial  pipes.  The  remains  of  a  sand-painting 
were  on  the  smooth  floor  of  the  lodge,  which  gave 
evidence  of  a  ceremony  of  importance  completed 
before  their  entrance;  the  altar  still  remained  and 
in  it  were  stuck  twenty  bahos,  or  prayer  sticks,  one 
for  each  man  present,  and  the  sacred  grain  and 
pollen  were  scattered  over  its  surface.  The  deerskin 
mats  on  which  they  sat  had  been  carefully  arranged 
in  a  circle  with  an  open  side  which  faced  the  east 
and  also  the  door  of  the  lodge.  Dee-nay'  sat  di- 
rectly opposite  this  opening,  facing  the  entrance, 
with  ten  men  on  either  side  of  him.  After  having 
lighted  their  pipes  he  drew  from  his  belt  a  small 
bag  containing  a  fine  powder,  a  little  of  which  he 
sprinkled  on  the  fire,  and  a  pungent  aromatic  odor 
filled  the  room.  He  picked  up  his  pipe  and  drew  on 
it,  sending  a  puff  of  smoke  first  to  the  east,  then 
to  the  west,  the  north  and  south,  up  and  down; 
the  others  gravely  followed  his  example  and  while 
the  smoke  still  hung  in  the  air  he  began  to  speak: 

"Brothers,  I  have  called  you  here 
To  the  circle  of  our  council ; 
To  the  quiet  of  our  hogan ; 
To  the  smoking  of  Na-tot'-se; 
For  a  reason  I  have  called  you; 
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For  a  reason  that  lies  heavy 
On  my  heart,  and  I  would  tell  you 
Of  the  reason,  that  your  thinking 
And  the  wisdom  you  have  gathered 
From  your  many  quiet  camp-fires, 
And  the  silence  of  your  hogans — 
That  your  wisdom,  if  it  may  be, 
May  reveal  the  way  that's  hidden." 

Dee-nay'  paused  and  drew  thoughtfully  at  his 
pipe  for  a  few  moments. 

"That  I  may  be  clear,  my  brothers, 
I  will  tell  again  the  story 
Of  our  tribe  from  the  beginning, 
Though  you  know  it  well,  my  brothers." 

The  wise  men  nodded  in  silence  and  the  smoke 
from  their  pipes  curled  upward  in  a  piling  cloud 
toward  the  smoke-hole  overhead. 

"Long  before  our  fathers, 
Or  the  fathers  of  our  fathers, 
Had  beheld  the  light  of  morning; 
Long  before  the  deer  and  bison 
Had  been  frightened  from  this  valley ; 
From  the  north  a  Great  Chief  journeyed; 
Journeyed  south  and  brought  his  people; 
Searching  for  a  better  hunting ; 
For  a  land  more  rich  and  fertile ; 
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Searching  for  a  sheltered  valley 
That  was  from  his  foes  protected. 
Up  a  hill  the  Great  Chief  journeyed; 
Up  a  mountain  that  was  higher 
Than  the  world  that  lay  below  him. 
All  around  him  spread  the  desert 
And  beyond,  the  mountains  rising; 
And  the  many  sheltered  canyons. 
Long  and  careful  was  his  searching — 
Then  his  eyes  crept  to  a  valley — 
Green  it  lay  before  him,  smiling; 
Rich  in  many-varied  verdure; 
Watered  by  a  stream  that  sparkled ; 
Sheltered  by  a  mighty  canyon. 
Long  he  looked  and  then  he  whispered : 
'Thou,  Great  Spirit,  hath  directed ; 
There  below  me  lies  our  homing. '- 
And  'twas  thus  our  camp  was  founded." 

Again  Dee-nay'  paused,  and  the  others  gave  gut- 
tural sounds  of  approval  and  affirmation. 


.. 


In  those  days  of  the  beginning, 
Peaceful  was  the  tribe,  and  happy; 
But  the  Chief  was  of  a  nature 
That  for  long  could  not  stay  quiet ; 
In  his  heart  the  roving  spirit 
Ever  grew  more  strong  and  urgent ; 
But  his  people  were  contented 
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And  desired  to  roam  no  longer. 
It  is  known  to  YOU.  mv  brothers. 

«  » 

How  the  time  grew  long,  and  longer 
When  the  roving  Chief  was  absent: 
Absent  from  the  tribe  and  eouneil. 
But  at  last  there  came  a  morning 
When  he  came  back  to  his  people. 
Strange  in  look  and  strange  of  manner, 
And  called  all  the  tribe  to  eouneil; 
YouiiiT  and  old  he  called  to  eouneil." 


Doo-nav'  paused  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 

•  _L  C7  • 

tire. 

"These  the  "words  he  gave  in  council: 
*B:v:hers.  it  has  been  mv  ruling 
That  all  men  should  live  as  pleased  them  — 
If  they  but  obey  the  council. 
They  who  choose  the  quiet  living 
Of  the  -..'.d  and  camp  and  council. 
T"  >:n  well,  my  b:          rs  : 

T'/.ey  who  do  p:  v.r  camp-fir-.? 

I::  the  fig  —  g     f  our  foe-ir. 
T  '  .   .  '    ?en  well,  mv  brothers. 

• 

who  bri::^:  us  food  .-.::d  dothmffi 


:::•  V      -   md  flint  for 
From  the  canyon  und  the  forest, 
Tbej  ;-..-.-  .   d    se    well,  my  brothers. 

But  m:  \&  not  as  vour  way; 

V  •  tt  » 
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It  i.-s  not  the  field  or  carnp-fire, 
Not  the  hunt  or  fight  or  council, 
Not  the  ways  of  men  that  draw  me ; 
But  the  quiet  of  the  forest 
And  the  simple  ways  of  beast  folk; 
It  is  there  my  path  lies,  brothers. 
But  I  would  not  leave  you  helpless. 
I  have  brought  for  your  protection 
Medicine  of  might  and  power ; 
Medicine  that  will  protect  you 
From  all  foes,  or  dire  disaster; 
That  will  bring  you  peace  and  plenty. 
Many  crops  and  rushing  waters. 
It  is  here,  the  Mighty  Magic !' 
And  he  placed  upon  our  altar, 
Sprinkled  with  the  sacred  pollen, 
The  small  bear  of  carven  turquoise; 
The  Great  Magic  of  our  people 
That  vou  know  so  well,  mv  brothers." 

*r  d 

The  others  nodded  without  speaking. 

"Then  again  the  Chief  spoke  further: 
'I  shall  not  be  far.  my  people, 
From  the  circle  of  your  camp-fires. 
I  shall  still  be  Chief  and  ruler 
Though  my  name  and  form  be  different, 
And  all  men  shall  call  me  ''Bear  Chief.'' 
I  shall  still  give  words  of  counsel 
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To  the  wise  men  of  my  people 
When  they  seek  me  in  the  forest. 
Now,  my  brothers,  I  have  spoken, 
And  my  way  is  not  as  your  way, 
Peace  be  with  you,  peace  and  plenty.' 
And  he  left  his  people  gazing, 
As  he  walked  into  the  forest ; 
Walked  no  longer  as  a  man  would 
But  as  bear  upon  his  four  feet. 
And  'twas  so  it  happened,  brothers, 
That  we  first  received  our  Magic." 

Dee-nay'  drew  the  little  bag  again  from  his  belt 
and  scattered  a  pinch  of  the  fragrant  powder  on 
the  flames.  His  listeners  waited  expectantly  for  him 
to  continue. 

"From  that  day  our  people  prospered ; 
In  the  battle  always  victors; 
In  the  hunt  they  were  successful; 
In  the  field  the  many  green  things 
Grew  abundantly  and  ripened. 
From  the  canyon  came  our  river, 
Giving  to  the  valley  water. 
And  the  mountains  gave  us  turquoise; 
Gave  us  wealth  in  many  turquoise. 
From  that  day  our  people  prospered; 
From  the  day  our  Mighty  Magic 
Lay  upon  the  sacred  altar 
In  the  sacred  meal  and' pollen." 
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Dee-nay'  looked  about  him  at  the  circle  of  faces  ; 
each  head  drooped  and  the  pipes  lay  before  them 
on  the  floor  held  in  inert  hands.  He  nodded  slow- 


"Now  our  fields  are  dry  and  yellow  ; 
Strong  our  foes  seem  to  our  weakness. 
Gone  our  treasure,  gone  our  turquoise  ; 
And  the  bow-arms  of  our  hunters 
Often  idle  hang  beside  them 
For  the  lack  of  any  hunting. 
And  the  river  that  flowed,  singing, 
From  the  canyon  to  our  valley, 
Barely  creeps  across  the  pebbles, 
Barely  saves  our  lips  from  parching. 
And  our  altar  —  Brothers,  look  you! 
See  —  the  altar  top  is  vacant  ! 
Only  scattered  meal  and  pollen 
Lie  upon  its  empty  surface. 
Where  !  Oh,  where  !  has  gone  our  Magic  ?" 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  every  head  was  raised. 
An  old  man  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  but 
Dee-nay'  raised  his  hand,  commanding  silence. 

"No  —  I  would  not  have  you  answer. 
For  I  vet  have  much  to  tell  you  ; 
I,  who  saw  and  knew,  can  tell  you 
Of  that  night  when  strange  things  happened. 
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But  five  summer  suns  have  passed  us, 

But  five  winter  snows  have  melted 

Since  the  night  our  people  hurried 

To  prepare  our  camp  for  leaving. 

For  the  season  was  the  springtime 

When  we  fare  into  the  desert 

For  our  yearly  springtime  hunting, 

As  you  know  so  well,  my  brothers. 

When  we  leave  our  sun-baked  hogans 

I?or  the  hide  tents  of  the  desert 

And  become  again  a  people 

Of  the  open  plain  and  mesa, 

Roving  hunters  for  a  season ; 

When  our  treasured  storeo  are  hidden 

In  the  rock  caves  of  the  canyon 

And  our  Magic  always  guarded 

By  the  one  who  is  appointed. 

(And  'twas  always  guarded  safely 

'Til  the  night,  the  night  we  know  of.) 

Two  were  sent  to  hide  the  treasure, 

Two  were  sent  far  up  the  canyon ; 

One  to  guard  and  one  to  hide  it, 

Where  the  night  and  dark  were  thickest. 

When  the  patter  of  their  footsteps 

Had  been  swallowed  by  the  canyon 

I  returned  then  to  the  hogan; 

To  the  lodge  where  was  our  altar. 

I,  Dee-nay',  who  was  to  guard  it, 

Was  to  guard  our  Mighty  Magic. 
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As  I  entered  at  the  doorway 

One  came  out  whose  name  was  Go'-me, 

Keeper  of  the  Sacred  Eagle, 

And  his  face  was  gray  as  ashes. 

'Gone !'  he  cried,  'look  to  your  altar !' 

And  I  looked  and  saw  it  empty. 

Then  I  seized  this  man  and  shook  him, 

'Til  his  jaw-teeth  clicked  and  rattled; 

And  I  tore  away  his  girdle ; 

Drew  his  hair  from  out  its  binding, 

Thinking  thus  to  find  the  Magic. 

But  he  had  it  not,  my  brothers. 

'They  have  hid  it  with  the  treasure ! 

I  will  bring  it  back !'  he  shouted. 

And  was  gone  from  out  the  doorway 

While  I  stood  and  watched  him  running; 

Stood  and  waited,  only  thinking 

Of  the  altar  that  was  empt}'. 

And  you  know  the  rest,  my  brothers, 

How  we  found  this  G5'-me  later 

With  an  arrow  through  his  body. 

How  Qua-hi'-da,  who  had  hidden 

Our  great  treasure  in  the  canyon, 

Dying,  dropped  before  his  hogan, 

And  could  speak  no  word  or  whisper. 

With  a  body  full  of  arrows. 

How  the  other,  sent  to  guard  him, 

Fell  into  the  hands  of  foemen, 

Of  a  party  of  To-to'-mes 
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Who  were  scouting  in  our  canyon, 
And  whose  fate  we  never  heard  of. 
This  is  known  to  you,  my  brothers. 
So  our  Magic  and  our  treasure 
Both  were  lost  beyond  the  finding. 
We  have  searched  the  rocky  canyon, 
Searched  the  camp  and  every  hogan. 
Every  man  and  child  and  woman, 
All  have  aided  in  the  searching. 
But  to  no  avail,  my  brothers. 
But  to  no  avail,  my  brothers." 

Dee-nay'  stopped  and  bowed  his  head.  The 
ashes  in  his  pipe  lay  cold  and  gray  and  he  emptied 
them  into  the  little  fire  and  laid  aside  the  pipe;  the 
others  followed  his  example. 

"All  here  know  the  boy  named  Kay'-yah, 
Son  of  him  they  called  Qua-hi'-da 
Who  fell  dead  before  his  hogan 
On  the  night  of  our  disaster. 
Kay'-yah,  who  has  proved  the  bravest 
Of  our  young  men  in  the  hunting, 
Who  is  fearless  as  the  eagle, 
And  as  skillful  as  the  beaver; 
Kay'-yah,  who  has  led  the  searching 
For  our  Magic  and  our  treasure ; 
Who  has  been  my  willing  pupil 
For  these  many,  many  harvests. 
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Is  there  one  among  you,  brothers, 
Who  has  doubt  of  Kay'-yah's  valor?" 

Every  old  head  was  shaken  vehemently,  and  a 
gleam  of  pride  came  into  Dee-nay"s  eyes  as  he  con- 
tinued : 

"Early  then  one  morning,  brothers, 
While  you  slept  within  your  hogans, 
Kay '-yah,  as  his  daily  wont  was, 
Went  to  view  the  sun-god's  rising. 
As  he  stood,  all  unsuspecting, 
Two  sprang  at  him  from  the  bushes. 
Spies  they  were,  of  the  To-to'-mes. 
And  they  sprang  and  held  him  helpless 
'Til  one  of  the  two  had  taken 
From  his  neck  a  bag  that  hung  there, 
Then  they  ran  back  to  their  people. 

*          *          * 

Brothers,  we  have  all  suspected 
That  our  Magic  lay,  well  hidden 
With  the  treasure  that  was  buried. 
How  we  knew  not — how  Qua-hi'-da 
Could  have  taken  it  we  know  not, 
Nor  his  reason  for  so  doing. 
But  a  stranger  thing  has  happened, 
And  the  answer  still  is  hidden. 
For  the  bag  from  Kay'-yah  taken 
Was  held  by  this  same  Qua-hi'-da 
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When  he  fell  before  his  hogan 
Pierced  by  many  foeman  arrows. 
This  was  told  to  me  by  Kay '-yah, 
Who  knew  only  that  his  mother 
Placed  it  on  his  neck  when  dying. 
Saying  that  it  held  a  fetish, 
Medicine  he  must  not  part  with. 
Brothers — did  it  hold  our  Magic  ?" 

Dee-nay"  s  pause  was  dramatic,  and  it  was  as  if 
an  electric  shock  had  passed  through  the  men  about 
the  circle.  They  sat  rigidly  erect,  but  the  fire  in 
their  eyes  and  their  half-open  mouths  spoke  of  an 
eagerness  and  excitement  their  silence  and  immo- 
bility did  not  conceal. 

"If  our  tribe  thought  that  our  Magic 
Had  been  captured  by  our  foemen 
They  would  loudly  cry  for  battle ; 
But  we  cannot  fight,  my  brothers, 
We  are  weak  and  the  To-to'-mes 
Are  a  tribe  of  mighty  people. 
Thus  on  every  side  I  pondered, 
And  I  sought  the  Mighty  Spirit 
For  an  answer  to  this  problem, 
And  the  answer—     -?    This,  my  brothers — 
Kay '-yah,  who  is  brave  and  fearless, 
I  have  sent  to  the  to-to'-mes, 
'o  discover,  if  it  may  be, 
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Where  they  keep  our  Mighty  Magic. 
(If,  indeed,  it  was  the  Magic 
Which  was  in  the  bag  of  doe-skin.) 
And  I  come  now  to  the  reason 
Why  I  summoned  you  to  council, 
For  no  word  has  come  from  Kay '-yah, 
Though  for  many  suns  the  echo 
Of  his  footsteps  has  been  silent." 

There  was  a  slight  sound  at  the  door  of  the  LodgO 
and  Dee-nay'  stopped  abruptly,  his  keen  eyes  on 
the  hide  curtain  which  swayed  uncertainly  for  a 
moment  as  if  blown  by  the  wind,  but  there  was  no 
wind.  Every  eye  followed  his,  and  there  was  a  tense 
silence  in  the  Lodge.  Slowly  the  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  and  in  the  doorway,  with  bowed  head,  stood 
Sah'-ne.  But  not  for  long  was  her  head  bowed. 
With  what  seemed  a  gathering  together  of  all  her 
strength  she  drew  it  up  and  held  it  high,  and  be- 
fore Dee-nay'  could  open  his  lips,  stepped  swiftly 
into  the  circle  and  began  to  speak. 

"I  have  done  that  which  no  Indian  has  ever  done 
and  lived — I  have  listened  at  the  door  of  your  coun- 
cil." 

The  men  half  rose  to  their  feet;  but  there  was 
a  look  in  the  girl's  face  that  held  them  silent  and 
they  fell  back  gazing  with  wonder — all  but  Dee- 
nay',  whose  brow  was  dark  with  anger. 
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She  spoke  again. 

"For  what  I  have  done  I  may  die,  but  before  I 
die  I  would  speak." 

"Sah'-ne!"  It  was  Dee-nay'  who  spoke  and  his 
voice  was  cold  with  disapproval.  "Do  you  forget 
the  laws  of  our  tribe  and  of  your  maidenhood?"  He 
spoke  as  a  father  would  speak  to  a  wayward  child 
who  has  displeased  him. 

"I  do  not  forget,  but  the  matter  is  of  life  and 
death — hear  me  before  I  am  condemned." 

"It  cannot  be — a  woman  may  not  speak  before 
the  council." 

"A  woman!  Then  do  not  call  me  longer  woman 
— I  am  an  Indian  and  an  outcast.  And  I  would 
speak  of  that  which  calls  you  here — of  Kay'-yah 
and  of  the  Magic." 

Dee-nay"s  eyes  softened  at  mention  of  Kay'- 
yah's  name,  and  the  frown  grew  less  apparent. 

'What  know  you  of  Kay'-yah  and  of  the  Magic?" 
His  cold  tone  had  changed  to  one  tinged  with  in- 
terest, though  the  mention  of  the  Magic  had  caused 
a  slight  suspicion  to  enter  his  heart. 

"Then  I  may  speak?"  Sah'-ne's  hands  were 
tight-clasped  at  her  sides  and  spoke  of  nervous 
tension. 

"Speak!"  said  Dee-nay'. 

She  looked  at  the  circle  of  faces  turned  toward 
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her  and  every  eye  was  cold.  The  rigid  attention 
of  the  men  gave  no  suggestion  of  sympathy,  and  a 
wave  of  faintness  swept  over  her.  She  closed  her 
eyes  for  a  second  and  sent  a  swift  prayer  for  aid 
to  the  Great  Spirit  of  all. 

'You  men  of  the  Nag'-a-pah — already  I  see  my 
condemnation  in  your  eyes.  You  judge  me  before 
you  hear  me.  It  was  so  with  the  women.  Because 
my  father  was  a  spy,  an  enemy,  you  think  me 
the  same.  It  is  not  true.  I  was  born  To-to'-me, 
but  I  am  Nag'-a-pah  now.  If  you  do  not  believe, 
I  shall  give  you  proof.  Listen-  -I  cannot  live  here 
longer — so.  The  women  turn  away  from  me,  the 
men  make  light  talk  as  I  pass.  I  have  pride;  I 
have  honor-  -I  cannot  live  so.  I  am  of  your  people. 
Before  the  truth  was  known  of  my  father  you, 
Dee-nay',  taught  me  of  the  sacred  things.  I  made 
seed-cakes  for  our  ceremonies,  and  danced  in  the 
Virgin  dance  of  the  Corn  Festival.  Heart  and  soul 
I  am  Nag'-a-pah,  and  the  gods  you  worship  at 
your  altars  I  also  worship.  But  words  are  not 
enough.  I  give  myself  to  prove  what  I  say.  I 
was  born  To-to'-me  and  my  father,  Go'-me,  keeper 
of  the  Sacred  Eagle,  gave  me  a  clan  word  to  prove 
my  birth.  This  word  I  cannot  speak  aloud  or  to 
any  but  Dis'-din  of  the  To-to'-mes,  or  his  eldest 
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living  son — but  it  will  prove  my  birth  and  give  me 
position  in  the  tribe." 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  men  and  an 
angry  look  passed  over  their  faces,  but  before  they 
could  speak  Sah'-ne  continued. 

"Wait!  I  have  not  spoken!  I  can  enter  the 
To-to'-me  camp  without  suspicion- 

Dee-nay'  leaned  forward  and  his  eyes  narrowed 
in  sudden  comprehension. 

"They  will  receive  me  there  as  I  am  not  received 
here."  She  spoke  with  bitterness.  "My  father  was 
a  spy  in  your  camp.  I  will  be  a  spy  among  the 

To-to'-mes." 

The  men  leaned  forward  and  a  murmur  passed 
among  them. 

"If  it  is  true,  as  you  believe,  that  they  have  the 
Magic,  I  shall  find  where  it  is,  and-  she  spoke 
slowly  now  and  her  head  drooped,  "I  shall  find  what 
has  been  the  fate  of  Kay'-yah." 

An  old  man  spoke  harshly : 

"How  do  we  know  that  you,  of  To-to'-me  blood, 
will  not  take  what  you  have  learned  tonight  in  coun- 
cil to  the  Lodge  of  your  people.  To  me  it  is  good 
reason  for  your  going."  There  was  an  open  sneer 
in  his  voice  and  the  words  stung  Sah'-ne  as  if  he 
had  lashed  her  with  a  thong.  The  blood  flew  to  her 
face  and  she  held  her  head  high  as  she  answered: 
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'Your  words  lack  wisdom.  Why  should  I  enter 
here  if  such  had  been  my  purpose?  Could  I  not 
have  gone  to  my  people  without  your  knowledge? 
My  presence  here  is  proof  of  my  intention.  I  have 
offered  you  service.  If  you  do  not  trust  me,  I  can 
die,  my  heart  is  not  afraid.  I  say  no  more."  And 
there  was  a  look  of  pride  and  exaltation  in  her 
raised  face. 

The  men  still  shook  uncertain  heads,  but  Dee- 
nay'  had  not  once  taken  his  eyes  from  Sah'-ne's  face 
as  she  spoke  and  he  now  raised  his  voice. 

'The  girl's  words  are  true,"  he  said  quietly.  "And 
it  shall  be  as  she  says.  We  have  much  to  gain  and 
little,  brothers,  that  is  not  already  lost.  She  has 
done  that  which,  under  the  laws  of  our  tribe,  de- 
mands her  life  in  payment;  but  she  offers  what  is 
more  valuable  to  our  people  in  exchange,  and, 
brothers,  it  wTould  seem  wise  to  accept  her  offer. 
And,  more,  I  believe  the  Great  Spirit  Himself  has 
sent  the  answer  to  our  problem.  Daughter,  I,  Dee- 
nay',  believe  your  words." 

Sah'-ne  still  stood  erect,  but  her  hands  crept  to 
her  face  and  she  shook  suddenly  with  sobs.  The 
nervous  tension  that  had  aided  her  thus  far  left  her, 
at  Dee-nay"s  words,  and  she  was  again  the  modest, 
sensitive  girl,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  men  of  the  council  sat  stolidly  silent,  but 
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Dee-nay'  again  spoke  and  there  was  kindness  in  his 
voice. 

"It  is  well,  Sah'-ne.  Return  now  to  your  hogan, 
and  with  the  sun  tomorrow  come  to  me  and  I  shall 
have  words  for  you  of  this  journey  on  which  you 
shall  start  before  the  coming  of  another  night.  Go> 
now,  and  see  that  you  speak  to  no  one." 

And  Sah'-ne  passed  silently  out  of  the  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CAVE  MAN 

The  Shin-di  roams  among  the  hills! 

Mix  strong  magic — medicine-man. 
With  mighty  tooth  and  claw  he  kills, 

Till  all  be  gone — but  the  Bear-witch  clan. 

WITH  the  first  return  of  consciousness,  after 
his  collapse  on  the  ledge  of  rock,  Kay'-yah 
awoke  to  find  himself  staring  up  at  the  roof  of  a 
cave  whose  great  rock  walls  arched  outward  into 
a  low  dome  above  him.  He  turned  his  head  toward 
the  light  that  flooded  the  room  and  saw  a  wide 
entrance  through  which  a  man  of  average  height 
could  pass  without  stooping.  Then  his  eyes  wan- 
dered about  the  cavern,  his  thoughts  searching  an 
answer  to  the  first  question  that  naturally  entered 
his  mind.  Where  was  he?  He  tried  to  think  of 
the  immediate  past;  some  great  trial  or  disaster 
had  befallen  him,  he  was  vaguely  sure  of  that,  but 
what  was  it?  Of  only  two  things  was  he  certain. 

He  was  too  weak  to  rise,  or  even  care  to  rise  from 

too 
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the  comfortable  bed  of  skins  on  which  he  lay,  and 
he  was  very  hungry. 

As  he  looked  about  his  strange  surroundings  he 
saw  the  remains  of  a  small  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
cave  floor  and  near  it  two  earthen  vessels  that 
doubtless  contained  food  of  some  kind.  Then,  as 
though  it  were  the  memory  of  a  dream,  he  had  the 
dim  recollection  of  having  frequently  tasted  meat 
soup  from  the  smaller  of  the  two  vessels  held  by  a 
hand  that  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The  owner  of  the 
cave  must  be  away  on  some  errand,  for  he  was 
alone. 

With  an  effort  that  brought  a  pain  to  his  shoul- 
der and  side  he  rose  on  one  elbow  and  stretched  a 
hand  toward  the  vessel.  It  was  too  far  away.  Then 
his  eye  caught  a  reed  water-bottle  that  stood  near 
his  head  against  the  cave  wall.  After  a  deep  draught 
from  the  water  it  contained  he  leaned  back  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Now  he  must  collect  his  thoughts ; 
try  to  remember  what  had  happened  to  him.  Search- 
ing back  for  the  last  thing  he  could  remember  he 
recalled  the  fight  with  Wau-ko'-ma.  Then  the  fall 
over  the  cliff.  Yes,  that  was  when  he  had  injured 
his  side.  Then  slowly  his  mind  unfolded  the  flight 
to  the  mountains,  the  ruin  and  the  slow  climb  up 
and  up  and  up  through  a  great  dark  crack  in  the 
cliff.  No,  that  must  have  been  a  dream,  for  there 
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could  be  no  such  place  in  all  the  mountain.  He 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  foolishness  of  it.  Yet  how 
had  he  come  to  be  in  this  cave? 

Again  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him. 
From  wooden  pegs,  driven  into  cracks  in  the  rock 
walls,  hung  many  things.  Here  was  a  bunch  of 
dried  grass,  there  a  rattle  made  of  a  tortoise  shell 
and  a  worn  moccasin ;  farther  along,  a  bow  and  ar- 
row case  made  from  the  skin  of  a  mountain  lion; 
and  beneath  it  a  stout  bow  was  leaning  against  the 
wall.  Kay'-yah's  trained  eye  and  skill  as  a  marks- 
man told  him  that  the  beautiful  bow  had  been 
made  by  one  who  well  knew  how  to  select  good  ma- 
terial and  how  to  fashion  it  in  a  manner  that  would 
balance  its  weight  and  preserve  its  strength.  Then 
his  eye  caught  the  coils  of  a  long  stout  rope  made 
of  many  strands  of  twisted  thongs.  One  end  was 
worn  and  frayed  as  though  it  had  rubbed  back  and 
forth  on  the  rocks.  He  wondered  for  what  pur- 
pose it  could  be  used. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  bunch  of  soft  skins, 
some  of  fox,  others  of  deer  and  mountain  cat;  and 
standing  out  near  them  at  about  the  height  of 
a  man's  head,  hung  the  heavy  skull  of  a  bull  buf- 
falo, the  eye  sockets  and  cavity  of  the  nostrils  loom- 
ing black  against  the  pure  white  of  the  bleached 
bone.  "My  captor  is  a  member  of  the  buffalo 
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clan/'  thought  Kay '-yah,  "as  none  but  the  clan  have 
the  death-head  in  their  homes." 

Near  the  skull  hung  a  cluster  of  small  bags  of 
smooth  doe-skin  that  doubtless  contained  colored 
sands  and  magic  medicine.  The  cave-dweller  must 
also  be  a  medicine-man. 

As  he  contemplated  the  little  bags,  Kay'-yah's 
thoughts  suddenly  jumped  to  the  bag  he  had  re- 
covered from  Wau-ko'-ma,  and  his  hand  stole  to  his 
belt.  The  little  bag  was  gone.  He  felt  among 
the  skins  on  which  he  lay,  but  his  search  proved 
fruitless.  Then  his  mind  recalled  the  rock  ledge  to 
which  he  had  somehow  climbed,  and  the  voice  of 
the  To-to'-me  who  came  toward  him  singing  the 
Sun  God  song.  Then  this  was  the  cave  of  a  To-to'- 
me,  and  the  To-to'-me  had  taken  the  bag  from  him 
and  now  held  him  prisoner! 

He  had  no  desire  to  rise  or  make  any  effort  to 
escape,  and  this  fact  seemed  strange  to  him.  In 
his  weakness  he  felt  like  a  child  and  was  very  con- 
tent to  lie  still  and  rest.  Then  he  noticed  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  on  the  left  wall  of  the  entrance 
struck  the  rocks  with  a  pale  rosy  glow.  The  sun 
must  be  low  and  near  the  horizon.  He  now  remem- 
bered that  when  he  had  reached  the  cliff  outside  it 
was  before  the  dawn,  and  now  the  low  sun  told  him 
that  the  day  had  almost  gone.  Then  his  thoughts 
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wandered  back  to  his  home  in  Ah'-co  and  it  seemed 
a  long,  long  time  since  he  had  left  Dee-nay'  stand- 
ing in  the  half  gloom  of  the  big  medicine  lodge  as 
he  bravely  started  on  his  mission  over  the 
canyon  trail.  His  last  meeting  with  Sah'-ne 
came  vividly  into  his  mind,  and  a  little  pain  came 
into  his  heart  as  he  recalled  her  blush  and  the  joy- 
less smile  that  was  about  her  lips  when  she  told 
him  that  she  was  To-to'-me.  Why  could  she  not 
have  been  Xag'-a-pah;  and  then  he  asked  himself 
why  was  it  that  he  cared  so  much. 

As  he  stared  out  of  the  entrance  into  the  gath- 
ering twilight,  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  com- 
ing along  the  sandy  trail.  As  he  listened  he  no- 
ticed something  strange  about  the  shuffling  noise 
made  by  the  approaching  feet.  One  foot  not  only 
made  more  noise  than  the  other,  but  it  also  ground 
into  the  sand  as  if  the  owner  at  each  step  twisted 
his  foot  before  lifting  it  again.  "A  cripple,"  thought 
Kay'-yah.  Then  he  heard  a  voice,  a  strange  deep 
voice,  that  sounded  like  the  low  wind  sighing  in 
the  canyon.  As  the  singer  came  nearer  Kay'-yah 
caught  faintly  the  words  of  the  song  and  knew  the 
man  to  be  To-to'-me.  Then  more  clearly  came  the 
words : 

"The  chin-dog  howls,  he  howls  in  the  wind."  A 
long-drawn-out  whine  followed  the  words — the 
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whine  of  a  dog  in  fear  of  a  bear  or  mountain  cat; 
the  imitation  was  perfect. 

"The  bush-tail  keeps  to  his  hole,"  sang  the  voice. 

"The  bear  sits  back  in  his  cave  in  fear."  Then 
followed  a  sound  so  like  the  growling  of  a  bear 
that  Kay'-yah  involuntarily  arose  on  his  elbow,  with 
the  feeling  that  a  bear  must  be  just  outside  the 
cave  door.  Then  he  sank  back,  realizing  that  it  must 
have  been  the  singer,  for  the  voice  went  on  with 
the  song: 

"The  wolf  sits  back  in  his  cave  afraid."  The 
low,  half -growl,  half -whine  of  the  wolf  followed. 

'The  Shin-di  comes,  the  Shin-di  comes." 

The  song  ended  abruptly  as  the  singer  neared  the 
cave  entrance.  A  moment  later  a  white-haired  old 
man  entered,  and  Kay'-yah  saw  that  he  limped  and 
his  body  twisted  a  little  with  each  step.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  large  pitch-covered  water-bot- 
tle of  woven  reeds  bound  about  by  a  thong  that 
ran  up  over  his  shoulder  to  support  part  of  the 
weight.  In  his  other  hand  was  a  stout  spear  used 
for  both  climbing  and  defense.  After  setting  down 
the  water-bottle  the  man  turned  and  looked  at  Kay'- 
yah,  peering  under  his  hand  as  if  to  see  more 
clearly  in  the  darkening  cave.  The  two  stared  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then,  realizing 
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that  Kay'-yah  had  regained  his  senses,  the  old 
To-to'-me  spoke. 

"For  three  suns,  young  Earth  brother,  you  have 
seen  with  the  eyes  only.  Now  you  see  with  the 
head.  It  is  well.  Why  did  you  not  fall  in  front 
of  the  door,  then  I  would  not  have  had  to  drag 
you  so  far  to  my  cave?"  The  old  man's  voice  was 
kind,  and  his  face  held  the  expression  of  simple 
and  friendly  interest.  The  question  he  asked  was 
a  strange  one  and  would  have  sounded  foolish  from 
even  a  child,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  patriarch  it  was 
without  reason,  and  Kay'-yah  could  see  that  it  was 
not  intended  as  a  joke.  He  therefore  avoided  an 
answer  and  simply  asked: 

'Who  are  you  that  treat  me  with  kindness  when 
I  am  hurt?" 

"I  am  T so— the  eldest  son  of  the  Earth  mother 
— own  brother  to  the  bear.  But  how  did  you  fall 
from  the  great  wall?  You  are  an  Earth  brother 
that  goes  to  the  mountain's  top  above — where  even 
I  cannot  go,  yet  you  fall  and  I  must  drag  you 
here." 

"I  did  not  fall,"  replied  Kay'-yah;  "I  climbed." 

At  this  the  old  man  shook  his  head  several  times 
but  said  nothing.  In  the  silence  that  followed 
Kay'-yah  had  ample  time  to  study  his  strange 
benefactor  and  captor.  In  appearance  he  seemed 
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a  contradiction,  a  mixture  of  unusual  strength  and 
weakness.  The  face  showed  great  refinement  but 
seemed  somehow  to  be  lacking  in  strength,  while  the 
long  arms  and  wide  shoulders  revealed  power  and 
great  endurance  in  spite  of  age.  Evidently  the 
man's  mind  was  not  altogether  right,  yet  it  was 
plain  from  the  surroundings  that  a  certain  sane- 
ness,  and  even  cleverness,  controlled  most  of  his  ac- 
tions. Kay'-yah  had  known  old  men  in  his  own 
tribe  whose  minds  seemed  to  wrander,  yet  at  times 
they  thought  with  perfect  clearness. 

The  old  To-to'-me  now  squatted  down  by  the 
fire  and  began  to  rake  some  live  coals  from  the 
ashes.  Soon  a  blaze  was  crackling  the  dry  sticks, 
and  one  of  the  earthen  vessels  was  set  upon  them. 

"I  am  very  hungry,"  said  Kay'-yah. 

In  reply  the  old  man  reached  for  the  small  ves- 
sel that  remained  beside  the  fire  and  handed  it  to 
him  without  a  word.  It  seemed  to  Kay'-yah  that 
he  had  never  tasted  anything  so  good  as  the  meat 
stew  that  the  bowl  contained,  and  he  ate  with  a  rel- 
ish. When  the  last  of  it  was  eaten  he  put  down 
the  bowl  and,  raising  himself  slowly  into  a  sitting 
posture,  made  an  effort  to  move  back  to  the  wall, 
where  he  could  rest  in  a  new  position  and  see  his 
strange  companion  and  the  surroundings  more  eas- 
ily. Seeing  his  movement,  the  old  man  stepped 
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over  and  lifted  him  to  a  comfortable  position  against 
the  wall  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  Kay'- 
yah  wondered  at  the  man's  strength,  and  then  at  his 
own  feeling  of  weakness.  He  must  get  his  strength 
back  as  soon  as  possible;  then  he  must  get  the 
little  bag  from  the  old  man,  who  doubtless  had  it, 
and  return  to  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp  with  the  first 
opportunity  presented.  Just  now  he  could  use 
his  thoughts  only,  as  his  body  was  too  weak  to  be 
of  service. 

Soon  Tso,  as  he  had  called  himself,  had  cooked 
the  contents  of  the  larger  bowl  and  the  firelight 
flickered  over  his  wrinkled  face  as  he  removed  the 
vessel  to  the  floor.  Seating  himself  on  some  skins 
near  the  opposite  wall  he  leaned  back  and  waited 
for  his  evening  meal  to  cool. 

'Why  do  you,  who  are  To-to'-me,  live  up  here 
in  the  mountain?"  asked  Kay'-yah. 

'To-to'-me!  To-to'-me!"  ejaculated  the  old  man. 
'There  is  but  one  To-to'-me ;  he  is  Tap-a-wan'  and 
he  is  dead.  The  others  are  slink  dogs  that  bark 
and  run.  To-to'-me !  Umph !  I  was  To-to'-me  long 
ago,  long  ago,  before  the  crow  turned  black  or  the 
mountain  cat  had  fur." 

In  the  now  dim  light  the  crouching  figure  of  the 
old  man  recalled  to  Kay'-yah's  mind  the  fleeting 
impression  of  some  event  of  long  ago.  Some  early 
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meeting  with  Dee-nay'  no  doubt.  Tso's  remarks 
now  filled  Kay'-yah's  though"  and  he  began  to 
wonder  if  the  old  man  were  an  outcast  or  hermit 
who  lived  up  here  alone. 

"Do  not  the  To-to'-mes  come  here  to  see  you?" 
he  ventured. 

A  low  laugh  came  from  Tso,  and  then  he  replied : 
'The  dogs  cannot  find  Tso,  and  the  oldest  son 
of  the  Earth  mother  has  medicine  too  strong  for 
the  To-to'-me  children.  None  can  come  here  but 
we  of  the  Earth  people.  You  know  the  way  down 
from  the  top.  I  know  the  way  up  from  below." 

It  was  plain  that  Tso  believed  that  he,  Kay'-yah, 
had  climbed  down  or  fallen  from  the  top  of  the 
ledge  above,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  cor- 
rect him  again,  but  he  now  remembered  distinctly 
having  climbed  up  through  some  kind  of  crack  in 
the  cliff  wall  and  recalled  the  hidden  opening  out 
of  which  he  had  crawled. 

By  the  time  the  old  man  had  eaten  his  meal, 
darkness  had  settled  down  in  the  cave  and  only  the 
soft  twilight  suggested  rather  than  revealed  its  in- 
terior. 

"If  all  this  strange  man  says  is  true,  then  I  can 
leave  here  as  soon  as  I  am  strong  enough  to  travel," 
thought  Kay'-yah.  Then  his  mind  returned  to  the 
little  bag.  Why  had  the  old  man  taken  it?  After 
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all,  perhaps  he  had  not.  He  would  wait  and  find 
out  later.  Then  he  fell  to  wondering  why  neither 
the  Nag'-a-pahs  nor  the  To-to'-mes  had  found  this 
cave  long  ago.  Did  they  know  of  the  old  man? 
Perhaps  he  had  some  secret  way  up  to  the  great 
ledge  onto  which  the  cave  opened.  All  of  these 
questions  puzzled  him.  He  was  growing  weary 
again  and  must  lie  down. 

Just  as  this  thought  came  to  him  the  old  man 
arose  in  the  gloom  and  hobbled  to  the  fast-graying 
ashes  of  the  fire.  The  darkness  had  brought  the 
chill  of  the  high  mountain  air  into  the  cave  and 
both  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  fire  would  be  wel- 
come before  time  to  sleep.  The  little  flames  leaped 
up  through  the  dry  twigs  and  their  light  cast  danc- 
ing shadows  about  the  cave  walls. 

As  Kay'-yah  moved  forward  from  the  wall  so 
that  he  could  lie  back  on  the  skins,  the  old  man 
again  hobbled  to  his  assistance.  The  firelight  now 
shone  out  brightly  and  as  the  figure  of  the  old  To- 
to'-me  bent  over  to  assist  him,  Kay'-yah  noticed 
that  his  right  leg  was  badly  bent  and  was  wrapped 
about  with  a  strip  of  skin  covered  with  thick  fur. 
Then  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  foot  he  gave  a  start 
of  surprise,  for  it  was  the  foot  of  a  bear.  As  Tso 
eased  him  down  on  the  skins  and  moved  away,  Kay'- 
yah's  eyes  followed  the  foot  and  in  the  brighter 
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light  he  saw  that  it  was  indeed  the  great  paw  of 
a  bear,  but  that  it  formed  a  strange  moccasin  within 
which  the  man's  crippled  foot  was  held  by  bands 
of  bearskin  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  paw.  In- 
stantly he  realized  that  here  was  Doh,  the  man 
bear,  the  witch  who  was  feared  by  both  Nag'-a-pahs 
and  To-to'-mes.  This  revelation  explained  why  the 
Doh  witch  had  a  twisted  moccasin  on  the  left  foot, 
as  it  was  this  foot  that  the  old  To-to'-me  twisted  as 
he  walked.  It  also  explained  the  terrifying  sound 
of  the  growling  bear  that  men  had  heard  when  they 
found  fresh  tracks  of  the  man  bear,  for  the  old  man 
had  already  revealed  his  weird  powers  in  imitating 
not  only  the  bear  but  the  wolf  and  the  dog.  Kay'- 
yah  laughed  to  himself  as  the  full  significance  of 
the  revelation  came  to  him.  The  bear  foot  was 
strong  medicine  indeed,  for  neither  a  Nag'-a-pah 
nor  a  To-to'-me  would  care  to  follow  a  bear  witch. 

With  a  sigh,  the  old  man  sat  down,  and  after 
humming  for  a  few  moments  under  his  breath,  be- 
gan to  speak. 

'The  Earth  mother  gives  a  name  to  all  her  sons, 
from  Sug,  the  rat,  to  me,  the  eldest  of  them  all. 
What  name  has  she  given  to  you?" 

"I  am  called  Kay'-yah,"  came  the  reply. 

The  old  man  repeated  the  name  over  and  over. 
'The  name  has  no  meaning  for  Tso.  I  shall  call 
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you  the  'Rain-boy'  because  you  fell  down  from  the 
clouds." 

Kay'-yah  thought  best  to  let  his  aged  host  have 
his  own  way  and  made  no  objection  to  the  new 
name.  He  had  two  reasons  for  deciding  not  to 
anger  the  old  man  in  any  way.  His  natural  respect 
for  old  age  wras  one;  and  the  other  lay  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  old  To-to'- 
me,  learn  if  he  had  the  little  bag,  and  perhaps  even 
gain  his  assistance  in  finding  the  best  way  to  return 
to  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp.  Intent  on  thoughts  of 
the  little  bag,  he  forgot  for  the  moment  that  he 
was  with  a  To-to'-me  and  remarked  in  his  own 
tongue : 

'When  I  was  on  the  rocks  outside  of  your  cave 
I  lost  something.  When  you  brought  me  here  did 
you  find  it  and  keep  it  for  me?" 

"Why  do  you  talk  Nag'-a-pah?"  asked  the  old 
man  roughly,  as  he  arose  and  came  toward  Kay'- 
yah.  Then  without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  con- 
tinued as  if  to  himself : 

'Yes,  your  hair  and  your  moccasins  are  as  the 
Nag'-a-pahs  wear  them.  But  the  Earth  mother 
chooses  her  sons  from  all  people." 

Then  as  he  returned  to  his  place  by  the  wall  he 
spoke  still  lower  and  as  though  to  himself  alone; 
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"Dee-nay'  is  Nag'-a-pah — yes,  yes,  he  is  Nag'-a- 
pah." 

Forgetting  his  question  about  the  lost  bag,  in 
his  astonishment  at  hearing  the  name  of  Dee-nay' 
in  the  mouth  of  this  To-to'-me,  Kay'-yah  asked : 

"Do  you  know  my  father,  Dee-nay'?" 

The  old  man  either  did  not  hear  or  was  too 
wrapped  in  thought  to  notice  the  question,  for  he 
made  no  reply.  Again  Kay'-yah  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  this  time  Tso  looked  up,  and  after  gazing 
at  Kay'-yah  for  some  time  in  silence,  he  said: 

"Long  ago,  before  the  owl  hunted  by  night,  be- 
fore the  flat-bill  ran  on  top  of  the  water,  when  in 
the  darkness  of  sleep  the  gray  wolf  messenger  for 
the  Great  Spirit  came  in  the  night  to  Tap-a-wan' 
and  brought  his  eyes  to  the  long  sleep,  a  mountain 
lion  fought  and  fell  over  the  cliff-  -down,  down. 
But  the  Earth  mother  said,  'The  lion  shall  not  die,' 
so  a  man  of  strong  medicine  came  to  the  lion  and 
the  lion  lived.  Yes,  Tso  knows  Dee-nay'- -and  Tso 
knows  more  and  more-  '  and  now  his  deep  voice 
trailed  off  so  low  that  Kay'-yah  could  scarcely  hear 
the  words,  yet  he  knew  instinctively  that  he  must 
not  interrupt  the  old  man's  strange  recitation. 

'Yes,"  continued  the  low  voice,  "Tso  knows 
where  the  sky  paint  grows.  The  earth  sand-paint- 
ing is  good  but  it  is  not  good  medicine  without  the 
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sky  painting.  Tso  makes  both  and  Dee-nay'  makes 
both." 

Kay'-yah  waited  as  patiently  as  he  could,  his 
mind  teeming  with  a  hundred  thoughts  and  conjec- 
tures. That  this  queer  old  To-to'-me  was  a  friend 
of  Dee-nay'  seemed  all  but  impossible  to  him,  yet 
the  To-to'-me  spoke  of  Dee-nay'  as  of  a  friend. 
Surely  then  the  old  man  would  not  wish  to  keep 
the  little  bag  after  he  explained  that  it  was  Dee- 
nay"s  greatest  wish  that  he,  Kay'-yah,  should  re- 
turn it  to  him.  With  this  thought  in  mind  he  said: 

'It  is  from  Dee-nay'  that  I  come  for  a  little 
bag  that  I  have  lost.  Do  you  have  it?" 

At  the  question  the  old  man  arose  with  a  growl 
in  his  throat  that  was  more  like  that  of  a  beast 
than  man. 

'Yes,  I  have  the  bag,  and  I  shall  keep  it — keep 
it !"  he  shouted  angrily. 

Then  almost  leaping  over  to  where  Kay'-yah  lay, 
he  shook  his  great  arms  above  him  and  called  out 
hoarsely : 

'The  lie  is  in  your  mouth  when  you  say  you  come 
from  Dee-nay'  for  the  bag.  The  strong  medicine 
is  mine!  Is  mine!  And  you  shall  never  have  it!" 

Then,  stooping  suddenly,  he  caught  Kay'-yah 
up  in  his  arms  as  though  he  were  a  child,  and 
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hobbling  with  all  the  speed  of  which  he  was  capable, 
made  for  the  narrow  ledge  the  outlines  of  whose 
dangerous  edge  were  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   SECRET   COUNCIL 

The  sands  of  the  desert  are  free  for  all 

And  shelter  many  a  clan, 
Who  have  felt  the  lure  of  their  mystic  call 

And  flown  from  the  haunts  of  man. 

WAU-KO'-MA'S  recovery  from  his  fight  with 
Kay'-yah  was  rapid,  but  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  recognize  the  true  story  of  that  night 
from  the  account  he  gave  to  Tag-a'-mo  and  others. 
The  events,  as  they  had  happened,  were  far  too 
belittling  to  his  pride  and  self-importance  to  re- 
peat to  others  and  so  the  account  he  gave  was  a 
strange  distortion  of  the  facts,  carefully  rehearsed 
in  his  thoughts  to  give  an  impression  of  truth  and 
accuracy.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  fury 
that  he  sawr,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  carefully 
planned  account,  a  look  of  unmistakable  doubt  in 
Tag-a'-mo's  shrewd  eyes;  a  doubt  which  grew  into 
certainty  as  the  young  chief  talked. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  happening  that  he  told 
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what  had  occurred,  as  until  then  his  throat  had  been 
closed  to  sound,  and  his  voice  was  yet  husky  from 
the  treatment  it  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Kay'- 
yah.  He  lay  in  his  own  lodge  on  a  couch  of  soft 
skins,  surrounded  by  Tag-a'-mo,  Dis'-din,  and  some 
of  his  own  following,  and  a  restless  impatience  shone 
in  his  eyes  and  sounded  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 

'The  dog  of  a  Nag'-a-pah  has  the  strength  of  a 
devil-cat;  but  he  never  could  have  held  me  had  I 
not  been  taken  unawares,"  he  said. 

Tag-a'-mo  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  note 
of  skepticism  in  his  voice  as  he  replied: 

"Is  it  so?  Our  ears  are  open  wide  to  hear  the 
account  of  this  strange  fight." 

Wau-ko'-ma  cast  a  venomous  glance  at  the  old 
man  and  his  voice  was  harsh  with  anger  as  he  con- 
tinued : 

'The  night  was  thick  with  storm,  as  you  know, 
but  above  the  sound  of  the  wind  I  thought  I  heard 
a  cry  from  the  hogan  where  the  Nag'-a-pah  spy 
was  kept-  he  broke  off  and  raised  himself  on 
one  elbow.  "It  had  been  well  if  my  word  had  been 
heeded  and  this  dog  put  to  death  at  sunset.  I  do 
not  forget,  Tag-a'-mo,  that  you  and  others  have 
put  my  word  at  nought — have  defied  me.  Your 
age  alone  protects  you  but  it  does  not  protect  all." 

Tag-a'-mo   answered   only   with   a   deprecating 
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movement  of  the  hand;  and  the  other,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  which  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the 
intensity  of  his  anger  and  hatred,  went  on: 

"I  went  out  into  the  night  and  approached  the 
prison  hogan ;  as  I  neared  the  door  my  foot  touched 
something--!  stooped  to  see  and  it  was  the  body 
of  the  guard.  As  I  bent  over  him- -this  dog  of  a 
thieving  Nag'-a-pah  sprang  from  the  shadows  and 
threw  himself  upon  my  back.  I  could  not  draw 
my  knife  or  free  myself  before  he  had  strangled  me 
wellnigh  into  the  long  sleep-  He  stopped,  for 

Tag-a'-mo's  eyes  were  looking  into  his  and  they 
spoke  of  unbelief.  'Why  do  you  stare  like  an  owl 
in  the  sunlight?"  he  asked  angrily,  and  looked  down 
ashamed  in  spite  of  himself  at  having  so  spoken 
to  an  elder. 

"This  guard  still  held  his  knife,  they  tell  me," 
said  Tag-a'-mo;  and  his  quiet  voice  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  other.  'The  Nag'-a-pah  was  un- 
armed. Who  killed  the  guard?" 

'Who  could  have  killed  him — who  but  the  Nag'- 
a-pah?"  snarled  Wau-ko'-ma,  :'I  tell  you  he  has 
the  strength  of  a  devil-cat!" 

'This  would  take  more  than  strength — and  what 
of  the  man  who  guarded  with  him?"  asked  Tag- 


a'-mo. 


'I  saw  no  other — this  Kee'-to  was  alone  and 
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dead."    And  there  was  a  note  of  defiance  now  in 
Wau-ko'-ma's  voice. 

Tag-a'-mo  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.    Then: 

:'The  mirage  in  the  desert  seems  real  to  the  man 

whose  thoughts  are  fevered  with  thirst,  but  to  those 

who  observe  it  is  upside  down."    And  he  rose  with 

dignity  and  walked  out  of  the  lodge. 

Wau-ko'-ma  frowned  more  blackly  than  before, 
and  he  harshly  commanded  the  remaining  men  to 
follow  Tag-a'-mo  and  leave  him  in  peace.  When  he 
was  alone  he  lay  for  a  long  time  looking  up  through 
the  smoke-hole  at  the  bit  of  blue  sky  that  shone 
there.  For  several  days  he  lay  on  the  couch  of  hides 
as  his  strength  came  gradually  back  to  him,  but 
he  was  not  idle  in  those  days;  party  after  party 
of  searchers  he  sent  into  the  canyons  and  foothills 
and  mountain  to  find  trace  of  Kay'-yah,  but  they 
all  returned  with  the  same  report:  'The  Nag'-a- 
pah  must  be  dead,  as  no  living  thing  was  to  be  found 
in  the  rocks  or  on  any  of  the  trails."  But  it  was 
strange  that  they  had  not  found  his  body  nor  was 
there  trace  of  struggle  on  any  trail.  Wau-ko'-ma 
at  length  decided  that  his  enemy  had  met  his  death 
in  the  cave  of  some  wild  beast,  or  lay  shattered  at 
the  foot  of  some  precipice  whose  dark  depths  were 
beyond  exploration  by  the  eyes  of  man,  and  it  was 
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with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  he  gave  his 
thoughts  to  other  things. 

More  and  more  marked  had  become  the  division 
between  his  followers  and  those  of  Tag-a'-mo,  and 
mingled  with  the  anger  which  this  aroused  in  the 
chief  had  come  a  secret  fear  as  to  the  possible  out- 
come. He  called  together  the  men  on  whom  he 
could  most  surely  depend  and  made  many  plans. 
On  this  day,  before  the  sun  had  shone  above  the 
desert's  rim,  a  runner,  leaving  the  door  of  Wau-ko'- 
ma's  lodge,  had  sped  down  the  mesa  trail  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  great  stretches  of  the  plain.  To- 
night a  secret  council  was  to  meet  in  his  own  hogan 
and  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  men  with  im- 
patience. 

They  came  in  silently,  one  by  one,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  circle  on  the  floor.  Guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  and  watched  outside.  All  felt 
that  matters  of  importance  were  to  be  discussed 
and  a  sense  of  impending  danger  or  ill  was  in  the 
air. 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  camp  quiet,  but  other 
figures  besides  themselves  were  abroad  and  they 
glanced  at  one  another  significantly  as  several  of 
Tag-a'-mo's  followers  passed  at  some  distance  from 
the  lodge,  barely  recognizable  in  the  gloom. 

"There  are  other  councils  tonight,"  spoke  a  voice. 
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Wau-ko'-ma  looked  up  quickly. 

"My  place  is  at  the  head  of  all  councils  in  this 
camp!"  he  said.  'None  dare  call  the  men  together 
save  at  my  word." 

'Yet  they  meet,"  said  the  voice  again.  "For  as 
I  passed  the  medicine  lodge  but  a  moment  ago, 
Dis'-din  and  others  entered." 

Anger  darkened  the  face  of  Wau-ko'-ma,  but 
he  sat  silent  in  thought  before  he  spoke. 

"I  will  let  it  pass  this  one  time — important  mat- 
ters keep  me  here — but  such  things  shall  not  con- 
tinue long.  Chot'-zu,  move  to  the  left — three  places 
in  the  circle  are  to  be  left  vacant — others  will  be 
here  tonight." 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  and  a  scarcely 
audible  murmur  of  surprise  passed  among  them. 
Wau-ko'-ma  looked  about  at  the  circle  of  faces  and 
a  grim  smile  lifted  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  Their 
uncertainty  pleased  him;  but  he  stooped  to  the  fire 
that  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  taking 
an  ember  with  one  blackened  end  touched  it  to 
the  filled  bowl  of  his  pipe  and  passed  it  about  the 
circle.  He  spoke  no  word  and  they  smoked  in 
silence  until  low  voices  were  heard  at  the  door.  The 
guard  who  was  posted  outside  spoke  to  another  who 
arrived;  almost  immediately  he  came  within  the 
door. 
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"The  runner,  Tong-pah,  has  arrived  with  the 
Ta-pee-chi  messengers,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  startled  movement  in  the  group  of 
men,  and  all  eyes  turned  in  amazement  to  Wau- 
ko'-ma.  His  face  was  inscrutable  and  he  met  no 
eye. 

"Bid  them  enter,"  he  said  to  the  guard;  and 
before  protest  could  be  made  or  word  spoken  three 
men  entered  the  lodge  followed  by  the  runner. 

The  men  who  entered  were  giants  in  size,  with 
large,  fierce  features  and  bushy  heads  of  hair.  They 
looked  about  at  the  walls  of  the  lodge  as  if  uncom- 
fortable at  the  confinement  they  suggested.  Wild 
men  of  the  desert,  these,  who  lived  on  the  spoils  of 
others  more  industrious  than  themselves.  Pirates 
of  the  plains  who  owed  allegiance  to  power  only  and 
whose  only  law  was  that  of  might.  Their  greatest 
weakness  lay  in  greed,  and  this  Wau-ko'-ma  had 
learned  long  ago  when  he  had  bartered  with  them  in 
the  plains  below.  He  now  drew  toward  him  a  bun- 
dle of  buffalo  skin  that  had  lain  near  arid  smiled 
as  his  fingers  felt  the  outlines  of  flint  knives,  carved 
armlets  and  other  articles  that  it  contained. 

The  desert  men  stood  close  together  and  looked 
at  Wau-ko'-ma,  their  glance  passing  over  the  heads 
of  the  others,  and  an  expression  of  fierce  inquiry 
was  in  their  eyes. 
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'The  desert  wolves  have  come  at  the  call  of  the 
mountain  wolf,"  spoke  the  one  who  seemed  their 
leader.  'What  word  have  you  for  them?" 

"Brothers,"  answered  Wau-ko'-ma,  and  his  eyes 
still  did  not  meet  the  eyes  of  any  of  his  own  men, 
"we  have  kept  places  for  you  in  the  circle  of  our 
council  to  signify  that  you  are  indeed  our  brothers. 
Be  seated  and  smoke  with  us  while  we  talk  of  many 
things." 

There  were  dark  looks  on  the  faces  of  many  about 
the  circle  as  the  strangers  awkwardly  and  with  an 
ill  grace  took  the  seats  indicated  to  them.  The 
desert  men  understood  To-to'-me  but  spoke  in  a 
language  that  seemed  a  strange  conglomeration  of 
all  desert  tongues,  and  yet  it  was  intelligible  to 
the  men  present. 

Wau-ko'-ma  spoke  long  and  in  the  end  his  gifts 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ta-pee-chis.  As  he 
spoke,  many  and  uneasy  glances  passed  among  his 
followers  and  they  looked  at  him  with  uncertainty 
in  their  eyes,  but  such  was  his  authority  over  them 
that  they  spoke  no  word  though  the  feeling  among 
them  was  strong. 

At  last  one  of  the  strangers  glanced  up  at  the 
smoke-hole  where  the  glimpse  of  night  sky  was 
growing  pale. 
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'The  night  is  old,"  he  said.      'We  must  be  far 
from  here  before  the  sun  has  come." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Wau-ko'-ma.  "The  trail  lies 
well-guarded  by  my  men  as  when  you  came.  Will 
the  desert  wrolves  come  again  at  the  call  of  the  moun- 
tain wolf?" 

"I  and  my  tribe  will  listen  for  your  voice,"  said 
the  man.  'We  shall  come  when  you  call." 

'With  claws  prepared  for  fight?"  asked  Wau- 
ko'-ma. 

The  man's  eyes  gleamed. 

"Yes,  and  with  bared  teeth!" 

Again  the  grim  smile  twitched  at  the  corner  of 
Wau-ko'-ma' s  mouth  and  he  nodded  toward  the 
door. 

"Go — and  may  the  Sun  God  smite  your  enemies !" 

The  men  passed  out  and  there  was  silence  in 
the  lodge  for  the  space  of  a  few  moments.  Wau- 
ko'-ma  was  still  smiling  into  the  fire  but  his  smile 
was  not  pleasant  to  see. 

'The  desert  comes  to  our  aid,"  he  said.     'Wau- 
ko'-ma  is  still  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes." 

One,  more  brave  than  the  rest,  spoke  up. 

"I  like  this  not — it  is  not  plain  to  me — the  desert 
thieves  are  not  our  brothers,  and  I  like  it  not." 

Wau-ko'-ma's  expression  did  not  change  as  he 
looked  at  the  man,  and  he  did  not  immediately  an- 
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swer.  At  this  moment  the  hide  at  the  door  was 
pulled  aside  and  a  man  walked  in.  He  blinked 
blindly  at  the  fire  for  a  moment,  as  a  man  whose 
eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  darkness,  then  peered 
at  Wau-ko'-ma  and  the  circle  of  faces  about  him. 

"I  have  seen  the  Nag'-a-pah!"  he  said. 

The  words  were  like  an  exploding  bomb  in  the 
room  and  nearly  every  man  gave  a  sharp  excla- 
mation of  surprise. 

Wau-ko'-ma  spoke  harshly  in  incredulous  amaze- 
ment. 

"You  have  seen  the  Nag'-a-pah — alive?" 

"Alive  and  in  hiding,"  answered  the  man. 

"Where  did  you  see  him?  Have  not  our  men 
searched  every  trail?"  And  there  was  a  note  in 
Wau-ko'-ma's  voice  that  boded  ill  for  those  who 
had  taken  this  duty  lightly. 

"You  will  remember  that  first  night  that  we 
traced  him  to  the  ruin  of  the  Na-ya-kaed'?"  again 
spoke  the  man.  "It  was  where  the  trail  ends  be- 
yond there  that  I  saw  him." 

Wau-ko'-ma  sneered: 

"You  have  seen  a  vision.  The  ruin  and  rocks 
were  searched,  and  he  could  have  found  no  food 
in  that  place." 

"But  it  is  not  in  the  ruin  or  the  rocks  that  he  is 
hiding,"  spoke  the  man  slowly  and  significantly. 
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"Speak!  man,  speak!"  said  Wau-ko'-ma.  "Do 
not  keep  us  waiting  with  your  riddles.  If  you 
have  seen  no  vision,  tell  us  quickly." 

The  man  spoke  hurriedly  now. 

"I  and  four  others  were  hunting  in  the  canyon. 
As  we  rounded  a  corner  of  rock  on  the  trail  I 
looked  upward,  and  standing  far  above  was  the 
Nag'-a-pah.  He  saw  me  and  ran  like  a  mountain- 
goat.  There  could  have  been  no  mistake — no  man 
of  our  people  wears  a  band  of  red  on  his  hair,  and 
I  saw  the  band  plainly.  I  called  to  my  compan- 
ions and  ran  up  the  trail,  they  following.  We  saw 
nothing  of  the  Nag'-a-pah  as  we  came  near  to 
where  he  had  been.  There  was  nothing  but  some 
strange  tracks  in  the  trail,  and  when  the  men  saw 
these  tracks  they  would  go  no  further.  'It  is  the 
bear- witch  that  you  follow,'  they  said  and  waited 
below.  I  put  the  fear  out  of  my  heart  and  went 
on  alone.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  The 
ruin  was  empty,  for  I  looked  within  the  doorway, 
and  no  living  thing  was  in  the  rocks  about  it." 

Wau-ko'-ma  frowned  again. 

"Said  I  not  that  you  had  seen  a  vision?  A  goat 
perhaps,  with  a  smear  of  blood  on  his  head." 

The  man  did  not  heed  the  interruption. 

"When  I  had  searched  the  rocks,  I  went  back- 
ward down  the  trail,  scanning  the  ruin  and  the 
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wall  of  rock  above.  There  was  no  trail  up  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  no  foothold,  and  yet — I  swear  that  I 
saw  a  face  look  at  me  from  the  ledge  above;  for 
the  space  of  a  breath  it  was  there  and  then  gone — 
but  plain  to  see  was  the  red  band  on  the  hair.  It 
is  there — on  the  shelf  of  rock  that  the  Nag'-a-pah 
is  hiding." 

"Is  he  a  spider  that  he  can  crawl  up  a  sheer 
wall  of  rock?"  Wau-ko'-ma's  voice  was  still  in- 
credulous. 

"It  may  be  that  he  is  a  witch,"  said  the  man; 
"I  know  not,  but  he  is  there,  on  a  shelf  of  rock 
that  begins  and  ends  plainly  before  the  eyes,  with 
no  way  up  or  down." 

"Not  even  from  above?  What  is  the  approach 
from  above?"  Wau-ko'-ma  spoke  with  impatience. 

"There  is  none,"  answered  the  man.  'The  wall 
that  rises  beyond  the  shelf  overhangs  by  many 
hands  and  there  is  no  way  up." 

"Of  that  you  are  certain?"  asked  Wau-ko'-ma. 

"I  am  certain."  And  the  man's  tone  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  conviction.  :'Until  the  sun  went 
down  I  searched  every  trail  and  examined  every 
cliff  and  rock  from  above  and  below — and  none 
climb  better  than  I.  There  is  no  way  up  to  the 
higher  level  above  the  shelf;  it  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  top  of  Qua'-ma  itself,  whose  heights,  as  you 
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know,  no  living  man  has  scaled.  And  there  is  no 
way  to  the  ledge  itself." 

"Why  did  you  not  shoot  the  dog?"  Wau-ko'- 
ma  spoke  now  with  bitterness;  he  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  his  enemy  still  lived. 

'The  word  has  gone  forth  that  your  arrow  alone 
was  to  reach  his  heart,"  said  the  man. 

"I  have  not  said  so,"  Wau-ko'-ma  replied  quick- 
ly. 'He  is  to  die,  but  I  care  not  how.  Are  men 
watching  the  trails?" 

"I  left  two  in  front  of  the  ruin  and  two  further 
down  the  trail,"  and  a  note  of  sullenness  crept  into 
the  man's  voice.  He  had  looked  for  and  expected 
praise  for  his  actions,  but  had  met  only  criticism 
and  sharp  words. 

"Good!  See  that  more  are  sent  to  share  their 
guard.  The  dog  shall  not  escape  this  time.  I 
would  have  him  trapped  like  a  bear  in  a  pit."  And 
Wau-ko'-ma's  voice  was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 

'What  of  this  bear-writch  ?"  said  another.  "I  my- 
self have  seen  his  tracks;  they  lead  to  a  wall  of 
rock  and  go  no  further.  Are  the  Nag'-a-pah  and 
the  bear- witch  the  same?" 

A  shiver  seemed  to  pass  among  the  men. 

"A  witch  he  may  be,"  spoke  Wau-ko'ma.  "He 
fights  as  one.  But  man  or  beast  or  spirit,  my  arrow 
shall  find  its  way  to  his  black  heart." 
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"There  are  those  who  say  you  fear  the  Nag'-a- 
pah,"  spoke  a  voice  from  the  circle. 

Wau-ko'ma  snarled  his  answer. 

"My  knife  shall  force  his  words  down  his  lying 
throat  who  speaks  so!  Who  was  the  man?" 

"I  but  heard — I  but  heard,"  said  the  other  has- 

tily. 

"You  had  better  save  your  ears  for  better  things, 
my  friend,  or  lose  them  altogether,"  said  Wau-ko'- 
ma. 

"Shall  we  hunt  the  Nag'-a-pah  with  tomorrow's 
sun?"  It  was  Chot'-zu  who  spoke. 

"Not  tomorrow,  for  my  bow-arm  has  not  yet 
received  its  full  strength — but  the  day  after — and 
no  power  shall  then  save  him  from  my  vengeance." 
There  was  a  weakness  in  the  words  of  the  chief  that 
seemed  to  be  felt  by  all ;  even  Chot'-zu  looked  down 
at  the  beaten  floor  of  the  lodge  and  moved  uneasily. 

The  strong  tum-tum-tum  of  a  drum  came  to 
their  ears.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  sound — it 
was  the  drum  of  the  medicine  lodge. 

Wau-ko'-ma  lifted  his  head  and  sprang  to  his 
feet,  amazement,  incredulity  and  anger  in  his  face. 
Never,  since  he  had  been  chief,  had  that  drum  been 
sounded  except  when  he  was  present.  It  was  beaten 
only  on  important  occasions,  occasions  when  he,  as 
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chief  of  the  tribe,  had  presided.  He  strode  out  of 
the  council  circle. 

"Come!"  he  said  to  those  about  him,  and  walked 
direct  to  the  medicine  lodge,  where,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  arm,  he  pushed  aside  the  hide  at  the  doorway 
and  stepped  within.  A  few  followed  him  into  the 
lodge,  but  the  greater  number  stood  without  and 
waited  for  what  would  happen. 

The  drum  still  sent  forth  its  pounding  notes,  and 
an  old  man  chanted  monotonously.  All  the  elders 
of  the  tribe  sat  in  a  great  circle  against  the  wall, 
and  the  altar  was  piled  high  with  sacred  meal  and 
pollen  and  ears  of  purple  and  yellow  corn.  Clouds 
of  incense  smoke  arose  from  the  fire  that  burned 
under  the  smoke-hole  and  the  men  had  laid  aside 
their  pipes,  but  the  tobacco  smoke  still  hung  in  the 
air  like  a  curtain  of  fog. 

Wau-ko'-ma  stood  for  a  moment  surveying  the 
scene.  He  looked  at  the  faces  in  the  circle  lit  by 
the  flickering  flames  and  realized  that  here  were 
all  the  head  men  of  his  tribe,  the  elders  and  wise  men. 
While  about  him  stood  the  hot-heads:  the  men 
who  had  done  nothing  but  shout  and  flourish  their 
knives  at  the  suggestion  of  a  battle  or  sporting 
hunt;  wrho  thrived  on  constant  excitement  and 
whose  heads  contained  no  wisdom.  His  anger 
flamed  more  hotly  at  the  thought.  His  place  was 
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here  at  the  head  of  his  tribe ;  here,  where  they  held 
ceremony  without  him. 

Tag-a'-mo  sat  opposite  the  entrance,  and  he  now 
raised  his  head  and  looked  straight  into  Wau-ko'- 
ma's  eyes.  He  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Enter,  Wau-ko'-ma!  Your  place  awaits  you 
in  the  circle." 

Wau-ko'-ma  stood  stiffly  erect  and  folded  his 
arms;  he  restrained  himself  with  difficulty;  his  in- 
clination wras  to  take  these  old  men  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads  and  throw  them  into  the  night,  but 
not  so  read  the  unwritten  law:  to  dishonor  age 
is  a  crime  even  a  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes  would 
think  long  before  committing. 

"My  place  has  awaited  me  thus  far — it  can  wait 
longer.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  and  he 
waved  his  arm  indicating  the  circle  of  men.  "I  have 
called  no  council  to  this  lodge."  And  his  voice 
was  harsh  with  pent-up  rage. 

Tag-a'-mo's  face  was  calm,  but  there  was  a  cold 
light  in  his  eye.  He  spoke  deliberately  and  quiet- 

ly: 

"And  yet,  the  council  has  been  called." 

The  veins  in  Wau-ko'-ma's  neck  seemed  swollen 

to  the  bursting-point;  his  head  grew  hot. 

"To  your  hogans — all  of  you!"  he  said  in  a  thick 

voice.     "I  am  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes,  and,  by  the 
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gods,  no  council  shall  be  held  here  that  comes  not 
at  my  word." 

Some  of  the  old  men  half  rose  and  looked  at  Tag- 
a'-mo  with  uncertainty  in  their  eyes.  He  raised 
a  hand  and  they  slowly  sank  back  into  their  places. 
He  spoke  almost  gently: 

"Has  it  gone  from  your  mind,  Wau-ko'-ma, 
that  you  did  call  a  council  for  this  night?" 

Wau-ko'-ma  frowned  and  cast  an  uneasy  glance 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  men  who  stood  behind 
him. 

"Is  there  a  law  which  says  that  I,  chief  of  the  To- 
to'-mes,  cannot  call  a  council  when  I  so  desire?" 
There  was  a  deep  sneer  in  the  words;  but  the  ex- 
pression on  Tag-a'-mo's  face  did  not  change,  though 
his  voice  grew  stern  and  boomed  like  distant  thun- 
der. 

"A  council  of  the  To-to'-mes  must  include  the 
chief  men  of  the  To-to'-mes- -the  men  who  sat  in 
council  before  you,  Wau-ko'-ma,  were  born.  No 
council  is  complete  without  them." 

"And  yet  I,  Wau-ko'-ma,  did  hold  council — a 
council  of  the  To-to'-mes — a  complete  council ;  and 
the  wise  men"  -a  deeper  sneer  lay  on  the  words- 
"were  not  called." 

Like  a  thunderbolt  from  the  blue  came  the  quick 
reply : 
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"When  was  the  law  made  that  includes  in  a 
council  of  the  To-to'-mes  the  thieving  hounds  of 
the  desert?  Those  vultures  who  live  on  dead  men's 
bones  and  who,  until  now,  have  never  soiled  a  To- 
to'-me  trail!" 

The  blood  fled  from  Wau-ko'-ma's  face  and  his 
fingers  clenched  deep  into  his  hands.  He  stared 
at  Tag-a'-mo,  but  no  words  came  to  his  lips.  The 
men  of  the  council  looked  away  from  his  face,  for 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  see,  and  the  men  at  the  door- 
way, who  had  followed  him  here,  drew  back,  one 
by  one,  into  the  darkness. 

Tag-a'-mo  spoke  again: 

"The  night  is  dark,  but  it  has  ears  and  eyes  for 
Tag-a'-mo.  And  the  dawn  is  near,  when  all  may 


see.' 


He  looked  Wau-ko'-ma  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
Wau-ko'-ma's  gaze  wavered  before  his — and  fell. 

"Go  now.  This  matter  will  be  clear  to  you  at 
another  time  and  before  many  suns  have  passed." 

Wau-ko'-ma  turned  in  the  doorway;  he  was 
alone  with  the  old  men — the  others  had  gone.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  lifted  the  hide  curtain 
and  walked  out  into  the  paling  night. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MARK  OF  THE  BEAR-WITCH 

The  law  of  the  gods  is   the  law   of  the  hills: 

Who  saves  a  life  is  saved  in  turn, 
And  death  awaits  the  one  who  kills; — 

Justice  for  justice — the  law  is  stern. 

KAY'-YAH'S  first  impulse,  as  he  was  caught 
up  in  the  ape-like  arms  of  the  angry  old  To- 
to'-me,  whose  apparent  intention  was  to  throw  him 
over  the  cliff  outside,  was  to  fight  for  his  life  with 
such  strength  as  he  had;  but  he  instantly  realized 
that,  in  his  weakened  condition,  he  was  as  a  babe  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  man. 

As  they  passed  through  the  entrance  into  the 
night  the  old  To-to'-me  hobbled  straight  across  the 
level  shelf  of  rock  toward  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Deciding  that  if  he  were  thrown  over  the  cliff  he 
would  make  the  old  man  pay  for  his  madness  by 
having  to  go  with  him,  he  threw  his  arms  about  his 
neck.  Then  as  the  thought  came  to  him  he  called 
out: 

143 
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"Does  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earth  mother  kill  a 
child  to  whom  he  has  given  a  name?" 

The  effect  of  the  question  was  almost  instantane- 
ous. Reminded  that  he  had  renamed  Kay'-yah,  as 
a  member  of  the  Earth  clan,  the  old  man  stopped 
and  stood  uncertainly  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

For  a  moment,  that  seemed  an  age  to  Kay'-yah, 
the  grim  old  figure  held  his  burden  poised  above 
the  precipice;  his  partially  unbalanced  mind  slowly 
taking  in  all  that  the  question  had  implied;  and 
then  realizing,  as  Kay'-yah  had  hoped  he  would, 
that  no  Indian,  least  of  all  a  medicine-man,  could 
kill  one  to  whom  he  had  given  a  clan  name  without 
receiving  the  instant  curse  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he 
slowly  turned  toward  the  cave,  and  to  Kay'-yah's 
surprise  he  laughed  a  deep-throated  laugh  that 
ended  in  a  growl  like  that  of  a  cornered  animal. 
At  the  entrance  he  set  Kay'-yah  down  on  his  feet, 
saying  as  he  did  so: 

"Go  back  into  the  lion's  den — Rain-boy.  The 
star-brothers  guard  the  sky,  and  no  clouds  are  above 
for  you  to  fall  from." 

Kay'-yah  walked  unsteadily  to  the  bed  of  skins 
at  the  back  of  the  cave  and  lay  down.  Tso  did  not 
enter,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  sound  of  his 
queer  twisted  steps  told  that  he  was  walking  away 
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into  the  night.     Then  came  the  sound  of  the  deep 
voice  as  he  sang: 

"The  chin-dog  howls  ;  he  howls  in  the  wind ; 
The  bush-tail  keeps  to  his  hole, 
And  back  in  his  cave  sits  the  bear  in  fear, 
And  back  in  his  den  sits  the  wolf  afraid ; 
'Tis  the  Shin-di  comes  on  the  roaring  wind ; 
On  the  roaring  wind  in  the  bending  trees, 
And  the  mountain  quakes  as  the  pine-tree  shakes. 
The  Shin-di  comes,  and  the  chin-dog  howls ; 
The  chin-dog  runs  with  the  wind." 

As  the  voice  died  away  in  the  distance,  Kay'-yah 
thought  of  the  strange  turn  of  affairs  that  had  so 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  It  was  now  plain  that  the 
old  To-to'-me  not  only  had  the  little  bag,  but  that  he 
prized  it  above  life  itself  and  intended  to  keep  it. 
But  why  should  he  want  it,  since  he  lived  apart 
from  the  To-to'-me  tribe,  and  the  Magic  had  no 
virtue  when  separated  from  the  tribal  altar  and 
the  sacred  meal  that  must  be  upon  it? 

He  must  learn  where  Tso  had  hidden  it,  whether 
about  his  person  or  in  the  cave,  and  then  recover  it ; 
but  not  until  he  was  able  to  escape  with  it,  as  it 
would  not  do  to  have  the  old  man  miss  the  bag 
and  attack  him  again  while  in  his  weakened  condi- 
tion. He  needed  strength;  his  lack  of  it  was  a  new 
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experience  to  him,  and  impatient  with  the  feeling 
of  weakness  that  was  upon  him,  he  slowly  arose  and 
walked  feebly  about  the  cave. 

As  he  neared  the  entrance  he  stopped.  The  cool 
night  air  blew  in  upon  him,  and  from  out  in  the 
silent  desert  that  lay  far  below  came  the  faint 
ky-yi-yi-eee  of  a  lone  chin-dog  (coyote)  calling  to 
his  mate.  His  surroundings  seemed  very  strange, 
and  Ah'-co,  with  its  intimate  shelter  and  many 
friends,  seemed  far  away,  yet  he  rather  liked  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  that  was  upon  him. 

He  had  walked  about  the  cave  but  a  very  short 
time  when  he  grew  too  weary  for  further  effort,  and 
knowing  that  sleep  would  be  his  greatest  aid  in 
the  recovery  of  his  strength,  he  lay  down  and  was 
soon  lost  in  slumber. 

Several  uneventful  days  passed,  and  they  were 
long  wearisome  days  to  Kay'-yah,  as  his  weakness 
prevented  him  from  wandering  beyond  the  cave's 
entrance.  Neither  he  nor  Tso  had  mentioned  the 
little  bag  since  the  night  when  both  had  so  nearly 
gone  over  the  great  cliff  outside.  For  a  day  and  a 
night  the  old  man  had  been  absent,  but  at  sunrise  of 
the  second  day  he  entered  the  cave  just  as  Kay'-yah 
awoke  from  his  night's  rest. 

"The  coming  day  bring  good  to  you!"  he  said 
by  way  of  salutation. 
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'The  Sun-God  smile  upon  you!"  replied  Tso,  as 

he  threw  down  some  small  game  he  had  killed. 

'Weakness  is  not  a  good  bow  for  so  straight  an 

arrow  as  the  Rain-boy.     Strength  should  come  to 

your  bones  after  the  long  rest." 

'The  feeling  of  strength  is  returning  to  me,"  re- 
plied Kay'-yah,  "and  soon  I  will  be  as  I  was  before 
the  great  weakness  came  upon  me." 

'The  stream  that  is  filled  with  water  has  the 
strength  to  carry  a  tree  upon  its  back,"  remarked 
Tso ;  "and  strength  is  for  the  man  with  much  blood 
about  his  bones.  Your  blood  had  run  low  like  the 
little  stream  of  water  that  goes  feebly  among  the 
rocks." 

After  the  morning  meal  was  finished,  the  old  man 
lay  down  and  was  soon  sleeping  heavily.  Walking 
over  to  where  he  lay,  Kay'-yah  looked  down  upon 
him,  wondering  what  circumstances  could  have 
made  him  the  hermit  and  outcast  he  seemed  to  be. 
This  was  Doh,  the  bear-witch  of  the  twisted  mocca- 
sin; the  creature  most  feared  by  both  Nag'-a-pahs 
and  To-to'-mes. 

As  he  stood  above  the  now  helpless  figure,  lying 
like  a  twisted  old  juniper-tree  that  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  wind,  he  thought  how  easy  it  would  be,  if 
he  had  his  usual  strength,  suddenly  to  bind  the  old 
To-to'-me's  hands  behind  his  back,  and  he  could 
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then  search  him  and  the  cave  with  every  hope  of 
finding  the  bag.  A  flush  of  shame  swept  over  him 
on  second  thought,  for  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
mistreat  an  old  man,  and  especially  one  who  had 
saved  his  life  and  was  now  giving  him  food  and 
shelter.  He  must  bide  his  time  until  he  could  re- 
cover the  bag  without  violence  or  shame. 

As  he  walked  out  of  the  cave  and  stood  on  the 
ledge  of  rock,  drinking  in  the  cool  morning  air, 
new  life  seemed  to  rise  within  him  as  he  realized 
that  his  accustomed  feeling  of  strength  had  about 
returned,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  go  on 
with  the  task  that  lay  before  him.  Far  below,  and 
stretching  away  beneath  the  blue  haze  of  early 
morning,  lay  the  desert.  He  walked  nearer  the 
edge  and  looked  down  to  see  if  the  To-to'-me  mesa 
were  visible  from  where  he  stood,  but  it  could  not 
be  seen,  as  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
obscured  the  view  toward  the  west. 

Deciding  to  learn  more  of  his  strange  surround- 
ings than  his  strength,  up  to  this  time,  had  permit- 
ted, he  walked  along  the  shelf  of  rock  to  the  right, 
and  after  a  short  distance  came  to  the  end  of  the 
ledge.  The  downward  continuation  of  the  cliff 
above  cut  squarely  across  the  shelf,  making  further 
passage  impossible.  Looking  upward,  he  saw  that 
at  no  point  could  an  ascent  be  made  to  higher 
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ground,  as  the  overhanging  cliff  rose  some  thirty 
feet  to  the  next  possible  level,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  old  Tso's  belief  that  he  had  fallen  from 
above.  From  directly  above  his  head  came  the 
shrill  song  of  a  catbird  singing  with  delight  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  The  little  singer  was  perched 
on  the  limb  of  a  gnarled  pinyon-tree  that  leaned 
out  over  the  cliff's  edge. 

At  this  sight  of  timber,  the  first  he  had  seen 
since  leaving  the  foothills  below,  Kay'-yah  decided 
that  the  rock  cliff  above  him  must  be  the  last  of 
the  great  bare  surface  of  perpendicular  walls  that 
could  be  seen  from  far  out  in  the  desert  below,  and 
that  the  long  flat  top  of  the  mountain  could  not 
be  very  far  above  him.  Before  him,  as  if  crouching 
in  fear  beneath  the  overhanging  rock,  stood  the 
three  ancient  dwellings  of  the  Na-ya-kaed',  the 
buildings  he  had  seen  in  the  faint  morning  light 
when  he  had  climbed  out  of  the  passage  in  the 
rocks.  There  were  no  signs  of  other  cliff  dwellings 
at  this  end  of  the  ledge,  but  the  thought  suddenly 
came  to  him  that  the  cave  of  old  Tso  had  probably 
been  the  remains  of  such  a  dwelling,  and  that  the 
old  man  had  simply  cleared  it  out  for  his  own  use. 
The  outlet  of  the  passage,  up  which  he  had  climbed, 
must  be  near  at  hand,  and  he  looked  for  it  among 
the  great  flat  rocks  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
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Remembering  that  the  tilted  strata  of  rock  ran 
parallel  with  the  slight  incline  up  which  he  had 
crawled,  he  looked  for  this  tilt?  and  was  soon  stand- 
ing in  the  narrow  little  entrance.  Then  he  realized 
why  Tso  had  never  discovered  the  passage,  and 
why  no  one  attempting  to  find  a  way  down  from  the 
ledge  at  this  point,  would  believe  that  a  way  to 
lower  ground  existed,  for  even  from  the  opening  in 
which  he  stood,  no  trace  of  the  little  footholds 
could  be  seen  in  the  great  crack  that  shot  down- 
ward into  the  darkness.  Here,  then,  was  one  pos- 
sible way  of  escape,  if  the  To-to'-me  trails  about 
the  ruin  below  could  be  passed,  and  no  one  but  him- 
self knew  of  its  existence. 

Stepping  out  of  the  passage,  he  walked  thought- 
fully back  to  the  cave,  and  though  he  could  not  see 
the  other  end  of  the  long  ledge  because  of  a  curve 
that  rounded  a  projection  in  the  cliff  a  little  way 
beyond  the  cave's  entrance,  he  believed  that  the 
secret  passage  he  had  discovered  made  it  practically 
certain  that  the  ledge  was  everywhere  cut  off  from 
those  above  and  below,  as  the  little  cliff  people  had 
doubtless  used  it  as  a  secret  retreat  when  hard 
pressed  by  an  enemy.  Yet  there  was  another  exit 
somewhere  along  the  other  end  of  the  shelf,  as  Tso 
had  approached  the  cave  from  that  side,  and  had 
always  departed  in  the  same  direction.  His  also 
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must  be  a  secret  way,  as  he  had  said,  'You  know 
the  way  down  from  above,  and  Tso  knows  the  way 
up  from  below." 

He  would  explore  the  end  of  the  ledge  that  he 
had  not  yet  seen,  and  would  then  find  the  old  man's 
secret  passage;  but  not  now,  as  Tso  might  awaken 
any  moment,  and  such  investigating  must  be  done 
at  some  time  during  the  absence  of  his  aged  host. 

Reaching  the  cave  and  finding  the  old  To-to'-me 
still  wrapped  in  slumber,  he  moved  quietly  to  his 
bed  and  sat  down.  He  decided  to  rest  a  while,  and 
if  Tso  awakened  and  left  the  cave  he  would  follow 
him  and  learn  how  he  got  down  to  the  country  be- 
low. Then  stretching  himself  out  luxuriously,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  thought  over  the  many  strange 
adventures  that  had  befallen  him  since  he  had  de- 
parted from  the  lodge  of  old  Dee-nay'.  Many  suns 
had  risen  and  set  since  he  had  left  the  Nag'-a-pah 
camp,  and  he  wondered  what  his  old  friend  and 
counselor  wrould  think  of  his  long  absence.  Had 
Sah'-ne  missed  him,  and  would  she  care?  No  doubt 
the  entire  Nag'-a-pah  camp  now  knew  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  believed  he  had  been  killed  by  the  To-to'- 
mes. 

As  he  lay  thinking,  he  heard  the  old  man  move, 
then  yawn  as  though  awakening  from  his  nap. 
Something  within  him,  something  contrary  to  his 
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usual  frank  way  of  acting  toward  his  host,  decided 
him  to  keep  his  eyes  closed  and  pretend  to  be  asleep. 
He  even  began  to  breathe  more  deeply  and  regu- 
larly, that  the  deception  might  be  the  more  com- 
plete. And  now  through  narrowly  opened  eyelids 
he  watched  the  old  To-to'-me  as  the  latter  rose  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and  after  stretching  his  great  arms 
in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  relaxation  of  sleep, 
got  to  his  feet.  Then  after  taking  a  deep  draught 
from  the  water- jar,  he  walked  to  the  back  of  the 
cave  and  looked  down  at  his  sleeping  companion. 

For  a  long  time  he  thus  stood,  and  Kay'-yah  be- 
came so  uncomfortable  under  the  gaze  that  he  had 
about  decided  to  open  his  eyes  and  act  as  though 
he  had  just  awakened  when  Tso  began  to  talk  to 
himself  in  a  low  voice  no  louder  than  a  whisper. 

"The  eagle  doesn't  lay  dove's  eggs,  and  there  is 
never  a  rabbit  in  the  litter  of  the  wolf.  A  young 
fox  has  a  keen  nose  that  can  sniff  up  and  down 
the  wind ;  yes — up  and  down  the  wind — and  he  may 
hunt  as  he  sniffs.  Has  Dee'-nay  sent  the  young 
fox  to  take  that  which  belongs  to  the  lion?  The 
little  bag  belongs  to  Tso,  and  Tso  will  keep  it." 

Then  he  turned  and,  stepping  noiselessly  over  to 
the  great  buffalo  skull,  caught  hold  of  the  nose  and 
cautiously  swung  the  head  to  one  side.  At  the  low 
sound  made  as  the  dry  bone  grated  against  the  rock 
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wall  of  the  cave,  he  suddenly  turned  his  head  and 
looked  down  at  Kay'-yah;  but  the  closed  eyes  and 
deep  breathing  reassured  him,  and  he  turned  again 
to  his  task.  Quickly  lifting  out  a  small  rock  from 
a  spot  that  had  been  covered  by  the  skull,  he  reached 
into  the  hole  thus  uncovered,  and  brought  out  a 
small  object  that  was  hidden  from  Kay'-yah's  view 
by  the  great  hand  that  closed  upon  it.  Moving 
around  with  his  back  to  the  watchful  sleeper  on 
the  floor,  the  old  man  bent  over  the  little  object, 
mumbling  joyously  as  he  did  so: 

"You  belong  to  Tso,  and  your  Magic  is  for  Tso. 
What  does  the  young  fox  know  of  the  magic  sleep ; 
of  the  power  it  gives  to  go;  to  see  many  things; 
many  things?  Old  Two-horns  keeps  very  still,  and 
he  will  guard  you  safely  from  the  young  fox;  yes, 
as  safely  as  the  hawk  is  safe  from  the  sparrow." 

At  the  old  To-to'-me's  mention  of  the  Magic, 
Kay'-yah's  heart  beat  so  fast  that  he  could  scarcely 
retain  his  regular  breathing.  He  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  contain  himself  for  joy  at  having  so  easily 
found  where  Tso  had  hidden  the  bag.  He  had  men- 
tioned the  Magic,  so  the  little  bag  did  contain  it 
after  all. 

Carefully  restoring  the  coveted  little  pouch  to  its 
strange  hiding-place,  Tso  replaced  the  stone,  and 
after  cautiously  sliding  the  skull  back  to  its  accus- 
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tomed  position,  he  picked  up  his  stout  spear  and, 
throwing  his  bow  and  arrow  case  over  his  shoulder, 
hobbled  out  of  the  cave.  After  giving  him  time 
enough  to  get  around  the  curve  on  the  ledge  out- 
side, Kay'-yah  arose  to  his  feet  and  quietly  fol- 
lowed him,  determined  to  learn  how  he  got  down 
from  the  shelf.  As  he  neared  the  shoulder  of  rock 
around  which  the  ledge  curved,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  listen.  He  could  hear  nothing ;  and  fear- 
ing that  Tso  might  have  stopped  on  the  other  side 
of  the  curve,  and  be  listening  to  see  if  he  were  being 
followed,  he  waited  in  silence  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  heard  a  low  sound  that  seemed  to  come  from  far 
around  the  point  and  a  little  way  beneath  the  shelf. 
Stepping  quickly  around  the  curve,  he  looked  along 
the  length  of  the  ledge  that  now  ran  smoothly  be- 
fore him  on  the  same  level  for  some  distance,  and 
then  seemed  to  end  abruptly.  The  old  To-to'-me 
was  not  in  sight. 

As  he  advanced  along  the  shelf,  he  noticed  that 
there  were  no  other  cliff  dwellings,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  trail  or  passage  of  any  kind  by  which  a 
higher  or  lower  level  could  be  reached.  A  little 
farther  on  he  came  to  a  worn  path  that  led  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  shelf,  where  it  ended  at  some 
great  flat-topped  rocks.  Stepping  out  on  these,  he 
looked  downward,  and  was  surprised  to  see,  some 
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thirty  feet  below  him,  a  small  round  pool  of  clear 
water  whose  placid  surface  made  a  perfect  reflector 
for  the  bright  blue  of  the  morning  sky.  He  sat 
down  and  looked  over  at  the  ledge  in  which  the 
little  basin  lay  like  a  polished  jewel  in  its  setting 
of  red  and  yellow  rock.  There  was  no  possible  way 
down  to  it,  as  the  rocks  on  which  he  sat  overhung 
the  pool,  making  a  trail  impossible,  and  he  could 
see  that  no  passage  could  be  made  on  the  steep  wall 
that  reached  up  to  it  from  the  country  below.  The 
little  shelf  with  its  pocket  of  water  seemed  com- 
pletely isolated,  so  far  as  man  and  animals  were  con- 
cerned. No  tracks  were  visible  about  the  margin 
of  the  pool,  but  a  number  of  small  birds  scolded 
and  chattered  about  it  as  they  flew  up  for  their 
morning  drink. 

As  Kay'-yah  turned  to  get  up,  his  eye  caught  a 
projecting  piece  of  stout  wood  that  had  been  driven 
horizontally  into  a  crack  between  the  rocks,  and 
about  it  hung  the  loose  coils  of  a  long  rope  of  buf- 
falo hide  like  the  worn  one  that  he  had  seen  hanging 
back  in  the  cave.  So  here  was  where  Tso  got  his 
supply  of  water;  and  doubtless  it  was  here  that  the 
mysterious  little  people,  who  had  once  lived  in  the 
cliff  dwellings  at  the  other  end  of  the  ledge,  had 
filled  their  water- jars  in  the  long  ago. 

Kay'-yah  walked  slowly  along,  examining  the 
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countless  footprints  made  by  the  old  To-to'-me 
during  his  many  trips  to  and  from  the  cave.  The 
tracks  led  on,  then  suddenly  ceased  as  he  came  upon 
a  section  of  hard  rock  where  there  was  not  sufficient 
earth  on  which  to  leave  a  trail.  At  one  point,  where 
the  shelf  narrowed  down  to  a  seemingly  dangerous 
width,  a  pine  log  had  been  laid  along  the  outer  edge 
for  protection,  and  kept  its  position  by  having  one 
end  securely  anchored  beneath  a  great  flat-topped 
rock.  He  wondered  how  the  old  man  could  have 
brought  so  large  a  timber  from  the  foothills  up  to 
so  great  a  height,  for  the  wood  was  not  old  enough 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  little  cliff  people. 
Still  searching  for  some  kind  of  a  crevice  or  open- 
ing through  which  a  passage  might  have  been  made, 
Kay'-yah  went  on  until  he  came  to  the  point  where 
the  shelf  suddenly  narrowed  to  its  final  ending  in 
a  mere  projection  scarcely  wider  than  a  man's  foot. 
Puzzled  by  his  failure,  he  examined  the  rocks  be- 
neath and  the  smooth  walls  that  towered  upward  at 
his  back;  no  possible  opening  of  any  kind  was  vis- 
ible. Far  down  below  he  could  see,  here  and  there, 
the  white  lines  of  trails  that  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  dark  green  trees  and  bushes  of  the  foot- 
hills. Then  stepping  nearer  the  edge,  he  saw  the 
outer  margin  of  a  trail  that  ran  parallel  with  the 
shelf  some  fifty  feet  beneath.  This  must  be  a  part 
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of  the  trail  used  by  Tso  after  he  got  down  from 
the  shelf.  But  how  did  he  get  down? 

Baffled  for  the  time  being  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  the  hidden  passage,  he  retraced  his 
steps  toward  the  cave.  He  could,  of  course,  sit 
down  and  watch  the  ledge  until  the  old  man  came 
up  from  below;  but  he  might  not  return  for  a  day 
or  more,  and  another  plan  now  entered  his  mind, 
and  he  would  doubtless  have  time  to  carry  it  out 
before  Tso  returned.  Later,  if  he  completed  the 
task  before  the  old  man  appeared,  he  would  station 
himself  at  a  point  where  he  could  not  be  seen,  but 
from  which  he  would  be  able  to  see  the  length  of 
the  shelf  from  the  curve  to  its  end. 

Passing  by  the  cave's  entrance,  he  went  on  to  the 
other  end  of  the  ledge,  and  after  finding  the  en- 
trance to  the  secret  passage  was  soon  feeling  his  way 
downward  through  the  dark  crack  in  the  cliff  that 
led  to  the  ancient  dwelling  far  below.  It  was  dif- 
ficult in  the  darkness  to  feel  for  the  little  niches  with 
his  feet,  so  the  passage  downward  would  require 
more  time  than  wrould  be  necessary  in  the  ascent, 
but  it  required  less  strength. 

He  decided  that  his  final  escape  with  the  little 
bag  must  be  through  this  passage  if  he  found  to- 
day, as  he  hoped  he  would,  that  the  many  To-to'-me 
trails  that  lay  about  the  cliff  ruin  below  him  could 
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be  crossed  with  safety.  Such  knowledge  could  be 
gained  only  by  daylight;  and  now  that  he  knew, 
at  last,  where  the  bag  was,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  escape  with  it  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  little 
more  strength  for  the  journey  and  had  learned  the 
best  way  to  return  to  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp. 

As  he  descended  step  after  step  in  the  darkness, 
he  realized  why  the  upward  climb  on  the  night  of 
his  escape  from  the  To-to'-mes  had  made  so  great 
a  trial  on  his  strength.  At  last  he  reached  the  wider 
opening  that  was  immediately  above  the  cliff  dwell- 
ing, and  could  see  the  points  of  light  that  filtered 
up  through  the  ceiling-poles.  As  he  felt  about  for 
the  movable  section  that  covered  the  hole  through 
which  he  had  lifted  himself  on  the  night  of  his 
climb  up  the  passage,  his  hand  came  in  contact  with 
a  little  deerskin  bag.  Even  in  the  darkness  its 
shape,  and  the  two  little  silver  beads  were  enough 
to  identify  it. 

Puzzled  beyond  measure  by  the  unexpected  find, 
he  slid  the  section  of  poles  to  one  side  and  was 
soon  standing  in  the  light  of  the  room  below.  Yes, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  familiar  little  pouch, 
and  now  he  would  know  what  it  contained.  Break- 
ing the  thong  that  loosely  held  the  mouth  of  the 
bag,  he  shook  its  contents  out  into  his  hand.  The 
carved  ring  of  silver  that  might  have  delighted  him 
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at  any  other  time,  now  only  meant  disappointment. 

Had  this  ring  been  in  the  little  bag  when  it  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  To-to'-mes?  He  care- 
fully examined  the  thick  soft  skin  of  the  bag,  and 
the  worn  marks  on  the  lining  left  no  doubt  that 
the  ring  had  lain  within  it  for  years.  Then  this 
little  bag  had  never  contained  the  Magic.  That, 
of  course,  was  in  old  Tso's  possession,  and  prob- 
ably had  been  ever  since  it  had  been  stolen  from 
the  Nag'-a-pahs;  but  how  did  he  get  it?  He  seemed 
to  know  Dee-nay',  and  pretended  to  be  his  friend. 
Could  he  have  used  this  friendship  as  an  aid,  and 
have  stolen  the  Magic  while  on  some  secret  visit? 
It  was  improbable  that  Dee-nay'  would  permit  the 
old  To-to'-me,  even  though  he  was  an  outcast,  to 
enter  Ah'-co.  It  seemed  strange  that,  after  all, 
the  Magic  should  be  in  a  little  bag,  for  it  was  the 
question  regarding  the  bag  that  so  angered  Tso. 
Strange,  too,  that  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
that  he  had  thus  been  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
Magic  was  in  the  old  man's  possession.  Certainly 
the  great  Joho'-na-ai  was  guiding  him  on  his  mis- 
sion. 

Placing  the  ring  back  into  the  pouch,  he  tied 
it  securely  on  the  inside  of  his  belt,  and  moved 
cautiously  to  the  door  of  the  cliff  dwelling.  After 
listening  carefully  for  some  time  without  hearing 
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a  sound,  he  looked  out  on  the  wide  ledge  that  ran 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  All  was  quiet,  and  as 
there  was  no  one  in  sight,  he  dropped  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  crawled  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  shelf. 

Looking  below,  he  saw  that  the  country  beneath 
him  was  of  barren  hills  with  few  trees  or  bushes 
large  enough  to  afford  any  shelter  if  he  were  forced 
to  elude  a  pursuer  in  the  darkness  of  night.  Trails 
seemed  to  run  along  every  level.  Off  to  the  west 
rose  the  To-to'-me  mesa,  and  the  little  stream  that 
led  out  to  it  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  To  go  west- 
ward, toward  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp  over  the  foot- 
hills was  plainly  impossible,  as  the  great  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  that  had  hidden  his  view  westward 
when  he  had  stood  in  front  of  old  Tso's  cave,  jut- 
ted out  into  the  foothills  and  finally  broke  down- 
ward in  flat  vertical  walls  of  rock  that  could  not 
be  passed  except  by  dropping  down  to  a  point  that 
would  bring  him  too  near  the  To-to'-me  camp. 

It  was  plain  that  if  he  was  to  get  to  the  Nag'-a- 
pah  country  from  where  he  now  stood,  he  would 
have  to  go  straight  out  into  the  desert  and  make 
a  three  days'  journey  over  a  long,  circuitous  route 
before  he  could  get  to  the  farther  side  of  the  To- 
to'-me  mesa  and  on  across  the  plains  to  his  own 
camp.  If  he  was  pursued  after  he  got  into  the 
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desert,  he  might  have  to  outrun  his  enemies  and 
thus  make  a  still  greater  circle  before  he  could  get 
to  Ah'-co.  He  would  need  a  three-days'  supply 
of  food  for  emergency,  and  water  enough  for  a  day 
at  least,  as  it  would  require  more  than  that  time 
to  get  around  to  Mat-a-wee,  the  lake  that  lay  near 
the  head  of  the  Nag'-a-pah  canyon.  Perhaps  his 
best  plan  would  be  to  take  such  food  as  he  could 
from  time  to  time  and  cache  it  in  the  secret  pas- 
sage ;  thus  he  would  not  deprive  the  old  To-to'-me, 
nor  arouse  his  suspicions. 

As  he  leaned  over,  scanning  the  hills  below,  a 
party  of  To-to'-mes  suddenly  rounded  a  point  on 
a  trail  some  distance  below.  He  jumped  back  in- 
stantly, but  not  before  the  quick  eye  of  one  of  the 
men  had  seen  him.  A  moment  later  he  was  in 
the  cliff  dwelling,  and  again  seated  in  the  upper 
passage  with  the  section  of  poles  secure  beneath 
him.  Here  he  waited  a  long  time  in  silence,  but 
he  heard  no  sound  of  anyone  approaching  the  en- 
trance of  the  ruin.  Doubtless  the  distance  from 
the  To-to'-mes  up  to  the  point  where  he  had 
crouched  on  the  rocks  was  so  great  that  the  man 
who  had  seen  him  had  failed  to  note  the  particular 
ledge. 

After  waiting  a  little  longer  in  silence,  he  arose 
and  made  his  way  up  the  passage  to  the  now  fa- 
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miliar  shelf  above.  As  he  came  to  the  last  incline 
that  led  out  of  the  entrance  at  the  edge  of  the  cliiF, 
he  cautiously  raised  his  head  to  see  if  the  old  To- 
to'-me  was  in  sight;  but  seeing  that  the  trail  was 
clear,  he  was  about  to  step  out  of  the  passage  when 
his  eye  caught  a  moving  object  in  a  clearing  on 
top  of  the  highest  foothill  far  below.  "A  To-to'-rne 
guarding  one  of  the  lower  trails,"  thought  Kay'- 
yah,  as  he  quickly  moved  over  to  avoid  being  seen. 
Then  he  stepped  out  on  the  shelf  and  was  soon 
in  the  cave. 

Tso  had  not  returned  during  his  absence,  as  the 
spear  and  bow-case  were  still  missing.  Going  to 
the  curve  in  the  ledge  outside,  Kay'-yah  looked 
quickly  along  the  shelf,  to  make  sure  that  the  old 
man  was  not  in  sight,  then  running  back  into  the 
cave  he  swung  the  buffalo  skull  to  one  side  and 
removed  the  stone  from  the  hole  containing  the 
object  of  his  long  search.  With  heart  beating  high 
with  excitement,  he  ran  his  hand  into  the  opening 
and  drew  out  a  little  bag  of  deerskin.  It  seemed 
too  soft  and  round  to  contain  anything  like  the 
little  magic  bear  of  turquoise.  Opening  the  mouth 
that  was  held  together  by  a  draw-string  of  sinew, 
he  hastily  examined  the  contents.  The  pouch 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  kind  of  ground  stone  or 
earth.  Pouring  a  little  of  it  into  his  hand,  he  found 
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it  to  be  a  reddish-brown  powder  that  gave  off  a 
pungent  odor  like  that  from  ground  seed  or  bark. 
Disappointed  by  the  unexpected  discovery,  he  again 
put  his  hand  into  the  hole  but  found  it  contained 
nothing  more. 

With  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  and  dismay  he 
closed  the  little  bag  and  restored  it  to  its  place. 
Then  fitting  the  stone  into  the  opening,  he  slid 
the  buffalo  head  down  over  it.  The  great  white 
skull  seemed  to  grin  down  at  him  as  if  enjoying 
his  disappointment. 

Walking  to  the  cave's  entrance,  he  leaned  against 
the  stone  doorway  and  tried  to  straighten  out  the 
perplexing  tangle  that  now  confronted  him.  All 
of  his  high  hopes  for  immediate  possession  of  the 
Magic  were  gone.  Was  it  all  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  old  To-to'-me,  and  was  it  this  worthless 
brown  powder  that  Tso  had  referred  to  as  the 
Magic?  Was  it  this  bag  behind  the  skull  that  he 
had  supposed  Kay'-yah  wanted  when  he  had  in- 
quired about  the  one  he  had  lost  the  night  of  his 
arrival  on  the  ledge? 

He  now  remembered  that  as  Tso  had  mumbled 
over  the  bag  as  he  watched  him  from  the  floor  in 
pretended  sleep,  he  had  said,  "What  can  the  young 
fox  know  of  the  magic  sleep?"  This  brown  pow- 
der was  probably  some  kind  of  strong  medicine 
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used  by  medicine-men  to  make  sleep.  He  decided 
that  he  would  frankly  ask  the  old  man  if  he  knew 
anything  about  the  little  blue  bear,  the  great  Magic 
of  the  Nag'-a-pahs.  If  Tso's  anger  had,  as  it  now 
seemed,  been  aroused  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  lit- 
tle bag  of  powder,  it  was  probable  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  lost  Magic. 

Still  puzzled  by  the  unlooked-for  discoveries  that 
he  seemed  to  be  making  at  every  turn,  he  walked 
out  around  the  projection  in  the  ledge,  and 
crouched  down  where  he  could  see  the  remaining 
length  of  the  path  that  lay  along  the  shelf.  All 
was  as  silent  as  death.  The  whole  mountain 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  slumber.  Small  swarms 
of  tiny  gnats  danced  up  and  down  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  a  lone  buzzard  glided  in  great  wide 
circles  in  the  blue  dome  overhead.  A  wave  of  home- 
sickness swept  over  Kay'-yah  and  he  wished  that 
he  could  walk  into  the  familiar  medicine  lodge  of 
Ah'-co  and  tell  Dee-nay'  of  his  many  strange  ex- 
periences, and  of  the  many  puzzling  things  that 
the  wise  old  man  could  doubtless  explain. 

Then  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
angry  voice  of  a  To-to'-me,  who  seemed  to  be  just 
below  the  ledge,  and  the  unmistakable  voice  of 
Tso  replying  to  it.  He  leapt  to  his  feet  and  ran 
along  the  ledge  toward  the  point  where  the  men 
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seemed  to  be.  Arriving  above  them,  he  stopped 
and  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  far  as  he 
dared  without  losing  his  balance.  About  fifty  feet 
below  him  stood  Tso  facing  a  To-to'-me  who  stood 
with  drawn  bow,  the  arrow  pointing  at  the  old 
man's  breast. 

"Show  me  the  trail!  Show  me  the  trail,  or 
I  will  send  you  to  the  death!"  commanded  the 
warrior,  the  deadly  calm  in  whose  voice  left  no 
doubt  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

The  old  man  was  slowly  backing  up  the  trail; 
but  he  had  been  caught  unawares,  as  no  arrow  was 
fitted  to  the  bow  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  the 
man  was  too  far  away  from  him  to  permit  him 
to  make  any  use  of  his  spear. 

Jumping  back,  Kay'-yah  found  a  stone  about  the 
size  of  his  head,  and  stepping  again  to  the  edge 
of  the  shelf  he  took  careful  aim  and  drove  the 
rock  downward.  As  it  crashed  into  the  To-to'-me's 
arms  it  splintered  the  bow  and  arrow  on  the  rocks 
beneath,  and  bounded  out  to  the  level  below.  An 
instant  later  the  spear  of  the  old  man  had  done  its 
work.  Then,  as  Kay'-yah  watched  from  above, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  old  To-to'-me  raise  the 
foot  that  was  fitted  with  the  bear's  paw,  and  with 
a  scratching  blow  like  that  of  a  real  bear,  drive 
a  deep  mark  across  the  breast  of  the  lifeless  war- 
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rior  who  lay  on  the  rocks  below  him.  Then  pick- 
ing up  the  body  he  carried  it  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  next  cliff  beneath  him  and  tossed  it,  as 
though  it  were  a  stick  of  wood,  out  into  the  depths 
below. 

Realizing  that  in  his  present  excited  condition 
Tso  might  be  very  angry  if  he  now  stood  and  wait- 
ed for  him  to  come  up,  and  thus  be  forced  to  dis- 
close his  secret  of  the  hidden  passage,  Kay'-yah 
went  back  to  the  curve  in  the  ledge  and  with  body 
hidden  behind  the  projection  in  the  cliff,  lay  flat 
to  the  ground,  with  one  eye  still  on  the  trail  that 
led  along  the  shelf. 

He  waited  for  a  long  time,  and  had  about  de- 
cided that  the  old  To-to'-me  must  have  gone  back 
down  his  trail  a  little  way,  to  make  sure  that  no 
other  spies  were  following  him,  when  suddenly  he 
felt  as  though  he  must  be  losing  his  reason  as  he 
gazed  wide-eyed  at  the  strange  spectacle  before 
him. 

Slowly  and  silently  the  end  of  the  great  pine  log 
that  lay  along  the  edge  of  the  trail  some  distance 
from  him,  rose  into  the  air,  and  then  moved  a  little 
to  one  side.  Then,  from  where  he  lay,  it  looked 
as  though  the  whole  end  of  the  ledge  were  rising 
as  the  log  began  to  lower  again  and  the  great  flat- 
topped  rock  under  which  the  tree  was  anchored 
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tilted  up  at  a  sharp  angle  and  slid  inward  toward 
the  cliff.  As  the  rock  moved  from  its  place  he 
realized  that  it  was  the  ingenious  covering  that  had 
hidden  the  opening  to  the  secret  passage;  and  he 
moved  backward  out  of  sight  just  as  the  white  head 
of  old  Tso  arose  above  the  ledge. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  MAGIC  SLEEP 

The  arrows  of  Tso  are  straight  and  long; — 
Woe  to  the  foe  at  whom  they  are  sped. — 

For  the  medicine  known  to  Tso  is  strong, 

And  the  arrows  are  dipped  in  Witch-dyed  red! 

BELIEVING  that  the  occurrence  which  had 
just  taken  place  beneath  the  cliff  might  so 
excite  the  old  man  as  temporarily  to  throw  him 
from  his  mental  balance,  and  into  a  condition  in 
which  he  would  not  be  accountable  for  his  actions, 
Kay'-yah  wisely  decided  to  pretend,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  had  not  taken  any  part  in,  nor  even 
witnessed,  the  encounter  with  the  To-to'-me  spy. 
So  as  his  aged  host  entered  the  cave  he  found  him 
busily  engaged  in  mending  a  thong  on  one  of  his 
moccasins.  He  did  not  look  up  until  Tso  had  set 
his  spear  against  the  wall  and  had  hung  his  bow 
and  arrow  case  on  its  accustomed  peg;  then,  as 
Kay'-yah  saw  that  he  still  had  something  that 
looked  like  small  game  of  some  kind  suspended  by 
a  thong  from  his  shoulder,  he  quietly  asked : 
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"Has  good  hunting  come  to  your  bow  today?" 

"So  good  a  shot  as  Tso  carries  good  hunting 
with  him  always,"  came  the  reply  as  the  old  man 
threw  a  large  duck  and  some  rabbits  to  the  floor. 
'The  squawking  flat-bill  flew  high  and  fast  but 
not  so  swift  as  the  arrow  that  went  up  to  meet 
him." 

"I  too  can  shoot,"  ventured  Kay'-yah,  "and 
would  try  my  arm  with  the  very  good  bow  you 
have." 

"My  bows  are  for  a  strong  arm  and  an  eye  that 
has  judgment,"  replied  the  old  man,  "but  you  may 
try." 

It  was  now  evident  that  Tso  was  not  excited; 
in  fact,  he  seemed  both  calm  and  even  happy.  Step- 
ping over  to  where  it  hung  upon  the  wall,  Kay'- 
yah  drew  the  bow  from  its  case  and  after  selecting 
two  arrows  stepped  out  on  the  ledge,  followed  by 
his  aged  host. 

He  spent  a  moment  admiring  the  arrows,  as  they 
were  not  only  beautifully  made  but  half  of  each 
shaft  was  stained  a  brilliant  red.  He  smiled  as 
the  thought  came  to  him-  'The  red  arrows  of  the 
bear- witch!"  -of  which  he  had  often  heard.  He 
fitted  one  to  the  string  and  drew  it  back  and  forth, 
delighted  to  find  that  his  strength  was  sufficient  to 
bend  the  strong  elastic  wood  far  enough  to  send 
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the  arrow  the  distance  of  a  long  bowshot.  Far 
down  the  mountain  side  a  crow  sunned  himself  on 
a  jutting  crag,  and  far  above  the  crow,  a  long 
bowshot  from  where  they  stood,  a  sparrow-hawk 
watched  the  hills  below  from  the  blackened  limb 
of  a  dead  bush. 

'The  hook-bill  is  too  far  for  your  arm,"  said 
the  old  man;  but  paying  no  heed  to  the  remark, 
Kay'-yah  drew  the  bow  with  all  his  strength  and 
let  the  arrow  fly.  At  the  twang  of  the  string  the 
pointed  missile  flew  on  an  errand  that  proved  fatal 
for  the  hawk,  who  half  spread  his  wings  as  if  for 
flight,  then  tumbled  limply  into  the  rocks  below. 

At  the  splendid  shot  a  grunt  of  approval  es- 
caped Tso,  but  he  said: 

'The  boy  with  his  first  bow  may  have  good  luck 
with  his  first  shot.  The  crow  still  sleeps  on  the  rock 
and  you  have  another  arrow." 

The  last  word  had  scarcely  been  spoken  before 
the  second  shaft  sped  on  its  way  to  awaken  the 
crow. 

'The  kaw  has  had  his  last  sleep,"  said  Kay'-yah 
simply,  as  the  crow,  pierced  where  he  sat,  now  lay 
a  black  spot  on  the  crag. 

For  a  few  moments  after  the  last  shot,  which, 
owing  to  the  crow's  position  below  them,  was  far 
more  difficult  than  the  longer  shot  at  the  hawk,  the 
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old  man  stood  in  silence  as  the  almost  childish  pride 
in  his  own  skill  with  the  bow  struggled  against 
giving  Kay'-yah  praise  for  the  exceptional  skill  he 
had  shown.  Then  without  a  word  he  hobbled  back 
into  the  cave  and  brought  out  a  bow  that  had  been 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  handing  it  to  Kay'- 
yah,  said: 

'The  bows  that  are  made  by  Tso  send  the  ar- 
rows straight  to  the  mark.  This  is  yours.  You 
shoot  as  though  I  might  have  taught  you — and 
none  shoot  better  than  Tso." 

Then  in  a  more  kindly  voice  than  Kay'-yah  had 
heard  him  use  before,  he  continued: 

"One  who  can  unarm  a  To-to'-me  dog  with  a 
rock,  and  can  draw  a  good  bow  will  not  become 
a  poor  warrior." 

Kay'-yah's  face  beamed  with  delight  at  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  the  beautiful  bow  he  had 
admired  so  much,  but  at  the  unexpected  compli- 
ment and  mention  of  the  rock  that  had  disarmed 
Tso's  antagonist,  he  suddenly  became  too  confused 
to  make  immediate  reply.  Finally  he  said: 

"I  am  made  glad  by  the  gift,  for  my  eyes  have 
not  seen  a  better  bow." 

"It  will  bring  good  hunting  to  you,"  remarked 
the  old  man,  "for  it  has  slain  the  buffalo,  the  big- 
horn, the  black  mountain-cat,  the  wolf,  and  has 
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brought  the  eagle  out  of  the  clouds — but  all  by 
the  hand  of  Tso." 

"I  hope  it  may  do  as  well  for  me,"  replied  Kay'- 
yah.  "But,"  he  added  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, "I  would  not  draw  it  against  the  eagle,  for 
it  is  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs." 

"At  the  end  of  a  day,  just  before  the  Sun-god 
went  to  sleep  beyond  the  desert,"  said  the  old  man, 
"the  lion  was  hunting  in  the  deep  canyon  near  to 
the  Nag'-a-pah  camp,  and  he  saw  an  eagle  rise  up 
from  the  canyon  mouth  and  circle  wide  and  high 
and  higher,  far  beyond  the  bowshot  of  all  men  but 
Tso.  Then  I  said  to  the  arrow  upon  my  bow- 
string, 'Go  up  swift  as  the  arrow  of  light  that 
is  shot  by  the  Thunder-god  before  he  roars  from 
the  black  storm-cloud,  and  bring  down  the  big 
bird,  that  I  may  have  his  tail  feathers  for  my  pray- 
er-sticks, his  wing  feathers  for  my  arrows,  and  his 
sharp  claws  for  strong  medicine.'  So  I  sent  the 
arrow,  and  the  eagle  screamed  as  he  tumbled  down 
and  down,  but  he  fell  to  earth  beyond  a  little  hill 
and  I  ran  to  pick  him  up  before  darkness  should 
come  to  hide  him  from  my  eyes.  Beyond  the  hill 
stood  a  little  Nag'-a-pah  girl,  and  when  I  came 
to  her  the  eagle  lay  dead  at  her  feet.  She  was 
angry  with  great  anger,  like  the  cat  that  is  caught 
in  the  hanging  trap,  and  she  shook  her  arms  and 
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hands  at  me  and  in  To-to'-me  language  called  me 
by  new  names  that  I  would  not  like  to  keep." 

The  old  man  stopped  to  grin  broadly  and 
chuckled  beneath  his  breath. 

"She  said  the  eagle  belonged  to  her  father,"  he 
continued.  "And  if  I  took  it  she  would  scratch 
the  eyes  from  my  head  so  I  could  see  to  shoot  no 
more  eagles." 

As  Tso  lapsed  into  silence  Kay'-yah  asked: 

"Did  the  little  girl  keep  the  eagle?" 

'Yes,"  replied  Tso.  "I  laughed  at  her,  which 
made  her  the  more  angry,  and  I  said  to  her,  'You 
may  keep  the  eagle  for  strong  medicine  to  keep 
the  Shin-di  and  old  To-to'-mes  away.'  Then  she 
said,  'If  it  will  keep  a  To-to'-me  away  it  will  keep 
the  Shin-di  away,  for  they  are  alike.'  Then  after 
a  moment's  pause  he  continued,  "But  Tso  has  shot 
many,  many  eagles,  for  none  can  escape  the  arrow 
that  goes  from  my  bow." 

As  he  finished  the  account  he  laughed  his  low 
laugh  that  somehow  added  to  his  extravagant 
boast. 

As  the  two  now  returned  to  the  cave,  the  old  man 
searched  among  the  bundle  of  skins  that  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  brought  forth  a  bow-case  of 
panther-skin,  and  remarked  as  he  handed  it  to 
Kay'-yah : 
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'The  bow  should  have  a  good  place  to  sleep 
when  it  is  not  hunting." 

As  there  were  a  number  of  good  arrows  in  the 
quiver  of  the  case,  Kay'-yah  felt  the  strong  call 
of  the  hunter  rise  joyously  within  him  as  he  slipped 
his  bow  into  its  place,  and  he  felt  elated  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  now  armed  once  more  without 
having  to  steal  a  weapon  from  his  old  benefactor, 
for  whom  a  strong  friendship  was  beginning  to 
grow  up  in  his  heart.  Without  looking  at  Tso 
he  remarked: 

"Some  day  the  Rain-boy  may  find  a  time  when 
he  can  give  gifts  to  Tso." 

'The  Lion  has  all  things;  he  has  need  for  noth- 
ing," said  the  old  man,  but  his  voice  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  betrayed  the  pleasure  Kay'- 
yah's  remark  had  given  him.  'The  Lion  saved 
the  Rain-boy  when  he  fell  from  the  cliff.  The 
Rain-boy  drove  the  rock  at  the  To-to'-me  arrow 
that  was  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  Lion.  The 
Earth  mother  gives  help  to  you  through  me  that 
she  might  give  help  to  me  through  you."  Thus 
reminded  of  the  To-to'-me  spy  he  continued:  'The 
dogs  have  followed  Tso  many  times,  and  always 
they  are  sent  to  the  long  sleep  with  the  mark  of 
the  bear-witch  on  their  skin.  The  mark  is  strong 
medicine,  and  when  the  other  To-to'-me  dogs  find 
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the  one  that  sleeps  they  have  great  fear  and  say, 
'He  is  killed  by  the  bear-witch!'  It  is  always  a 
long  time  before  another  dog  finds  the  trail  of  Tso 
and  dares  to  follow." 

Then  dropping  his  voice  to  a  low  tone,  as  if 
talking  to  himself,  he  continued: 

"But  the  old  Lion  has  left  the  time  of  his  youth 
far  back  on  the  trail  of  other  days,  and  his  eyes 
do  not  always  see  with  quickness  the  dog  upon  his 
track." 

Waiting  for  some  time  after  Tso  had  ceased 
speaking,  Kay'-yah  decided  that  the  old  man's 
present  humor  made  it  an  opportune  time  to  ask 
him  the  question  that  had  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind  since  his  discovery  of  the  bag  behind  the 
skull. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  little  bear  of  blue 
stone,  the  great  Magic  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs?"  he 
boldly  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Tso;  "what  should  the  Lion  know 
of  a  blue  bear?  Let  my  ears  hear  what  you  have 
to  tell  of  it." 

"It  has  been  lost  to  the  Nag'-a-pahs  for  many 
seasons,"  said  Kay'-yah;  "and  it  is  the  little  bear 
that  Dee-nay'  has  sent  me  out  to  find." 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  some  time  as  he 
turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind. 
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"I  found  you  without  weapons  when  you  fell  over 
the  cliff,  but  I  now  can  see  that  you  had  no  need 
of  them  if  you  hunt  for  a  bear  of  stone.  Then 
Dee-nay'  has  not  sent  you  for  the  magic  sleep?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  magic  sleep,"  replied 
Kay'-yah;  "but  I  must  find  the  great  Magic,  the 
blue  bear,  and  return  it  to  my  people." 

'There  is  a  way  to  find  whatever  is  lost,  and  Tso 
may  tell  you  of  the  way,  sometime,"  he  mumbled. 

Then,  as  though  he  had  been  speaking  of  Dee- 
nay',  he  continued : 

'Yes,  the  old  eagle  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs  is  a  great 
medicine-man.  If  a  bear  should  swallow  down  his 
throat  all  the  witches  of  the  mountain  and  spirits 
of  the  desert,  he  would  yet  have  less  wisdom  in  his 
stomach  than  is  in  the  head  of  Dee-nay'.  When 
Tso,  the  Lion  fell  down,  down  from  the  cliffs,  down 
from  fighting  the  dogs  of  Ta-pau'-wee,  Dee-nay' 
found  me  in  the  hills  when  memory  of  all  things 
had  gone  from  my  head,  and  he  gave  me  the  strong 
medicine  of  sleep,  and  food  for  strength.  Then  I 
showed  him  some  of  the  blue  sand  for  the  sky  paint- 
ing, the  painting  of  much  magic  for  the  medicine 
lodge,  and  Dee-nay'  was  glad  with  much  happi- 
ness that  he  might  have  it,  for  none  but  Tso  knows 
of  the  little  sky-blue  sand  that  is  left  in  the  moun- 
tain. When  Dee-nay'  left  the  Lion  with  food  and 
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weapons,  summer  came  and  camped  in  the  hills  and 
on  the  desert.  Then  the  Earth  mother  led  the 
wounded  Lion  to  find  the  secret  ledge,  and  brought 
him  to  the  cave  that  has  been  his  den.  No  one  but 
the  Lion  knew  of  it  until  you  fell  from  the  moun- 
tain top  with  no  weapons  to  fight  the  Lion,  so 
the  Lion  knew  you  came  from  the  Earth  mother. 
4 'Many,  many  suns  after  Dee-nay'  had  gone,  and 
the  summer  had  run  away  from  the  north  winds 
that  came  roaring  over  the  mountain,  the  Lion  said 
within  himself  that  he  would  go  westward  to  the 
canyon  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs  that  he  might  again 
see  Dee-nay'.  One  night  when  the  white  powder  of 
winter  was  over  the  face  of  the  Earth  mother,  the 
Lion  took  a  bag  of  the  sky-blue  sand  and  turned 
his  face  toward  Ah'-co.  In  the  early  night  as  the 
Lion  watched,  two  Nag'-a-pah  men  walked  home 
from  hunting,  and  their  feet  fell  soft  in  the  white 
powder  along  the  wall  near  the  canyon's  mouth. 
One  man  was  Dee-nay';  but  the  Lion  made  no 
sound,  for  he  must  see  the  Nag'-a-pah  eagle  alone. 
Then  as  the  two  walked  on  beyond  Tso,  three 
To-to'-me  dogs  jumped  from  the  darkness  of  the 
rock  shadows,  and  the  man  with  Dee-nay'  fell  with 
a  To-to'-me  arrow  in  his  back.  Then  the  Lion 
growled  with  the  loud  growl  of  the  bear  and  his 
arrow  sent  one  dog,  then  another  to  his  last  sleep. 
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The  other  To-to'-me  ran  with  great  fear  in  his 
heart.  But  Dee-nay'  stood  still  as  a  stone  on  the 
mountain,  for  he  knew  the  growl  of  the  bear  and 
was  glad  in  his  heart  that  Tso  was  there  to  shoot 
with  great  skill.  Then  he  called  to  the  Lion,  'I  will 
give  to  you  a  bag  of  great  magic,  the  magic  sleep, 
and  when  the  bag  is  empty  come  with  it  to  the 
Nag'-a-pah  shrine  beneath  the  cliffs  and  leave  it 
beneath  the  stone  of  the  altar.  When  the  next 
moon  is  new  in  the  west  you  will  come  and  find 
it  filled  beneath  the  Thunder-rock  of  Ah'-co.' 

"Then  Tso  gave  Dee-nay'  the  sky-blue  sand  he 
had  brought,  and  Dee-nay'  was  made  glad.  With 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Lion,  he  said,  'The 
gods  give  justice  for  justice.  You  have  saved  Dee- 
nay'  from  the  long  sleep,  because  you  were  given 
life  and  strength  from  the  hand  of  Dee-nay'.  The 
sky-blue  sand  comes  to  the  Nag'-a-pahs  and  the 
bag  of  magic  sleep  goes  to  the  home  of  Tso.  So 
be  it!'  Then  he  was  gone  and  the  Lion  found  the 
two  To-to'-me  dogs  lying  in  the  white  powder  of 
the  winter  and  he  left  the  mark  of  the  bear-witch 
upon  them.  When  the  Lion  came  again  at  night 
to  the  Nag'-a-pah  shrine,  he  found  the  bag  of  magic 
sleep  beneath  the  Thunder-rock.  So  it  has  been 
each  time  of  the  cold,  when  summer  has  gone,  Tso 
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takes  the  sky-blue  sand  and  brings  back  the  magic 
sleep." 

At  the  end  of  Tso's  long  account,  Kay'-yah 
felt  a  renewed  fondness  for  this  queer  old  man  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  Dee-nay'  and  proved  himself 
to  be  a  friend  to  be  trusted.  Then  he  told  of  his 
own  experience  as  a  captive  in  the  To-to'-me  camp ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  account  of  his  fight  with 
Wau-ko'-ma  Tso  suddenly  rose  with  a  growl  in 
his  throat,  and  with  clenched  hands  repeated  he 
again  and  again  the  name  of  Wau-ko'-ma.  Then 
sitting  down  again,  he  frowned  deeply,  as  if  to 
regain  some  lost  memory,  and  struck  his  forehead 
with  his  open  hand  several  times  as  he  spoke  the 
name  over  and  over  again.  Thus  interrupted  in 
his  account,  Kay'-yah  stopped  and  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  to  aid  the  old  man  in  his  mental  search 
for  some  forgotten  event. 

"Enough,  Rain-boy!"  commanded  Tso  at  last. 
"Say  no  more  the  name  Wau-ko'-ma;  it  makes  the 
Lion's  head  to  roar  and  he  cannot  think." 

Changing  the  subject,  Kay'-yah  remarked: 

"Since  my  people  have  lost  their  great  Magic, 
much  trouble  has  come  upon  us.  Hunting  in  the 
canyon  is  good  no  more,  as  the  upper  waters  have 
ceased  to  flow,  so  that  the  animals  come  no  longer 
for  their  drink.  The  lake  Mat-a-wee  gives  us  but 
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enough  to  drink  and  not  the  great  waters  as  it  did 
long  ago.  The  little  stream  of  Ah'-co  is  not  large 
enough  for  our  fields  of  grain,  and  the  green  fields 
at  the  desert's  edge  have  turned  to  the  brown  and 
the  dust  of  thirst.  Many  prayers  have  gone  up 
from  the  medicine  lodge  and  big  ceremonies  have 
been  made  to  the  god  of  the  waters,  but  still  he 
holds  the  water  in  his  fist  and  but  few  drops  come 
through  for  the  Nag'-a-pahs." 

The  old  man  looked  up  with  keen  interest  during 
Kay'-yah's  account,  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
slowly  nodded  his  head  as  he  remarked: 

"I  know,  I  know,  and  the  Lion  can  make  the 
great  water  again  to  flow  toward  the  Nag'-a-pahs." 

"Do  you  mean  there  is  a  way  to  make  the  water 
to  flow  again  down  through  our  canyon?  All  the 
strong  medicine  of  Dee-nay'  has  not  been  able  to 
do  that,  and  are  you  wiser  than  Dee-nay'?" 

The  old  To-to'-me  laughed  his  deep,  quiet  laugh. 

"Dee-nay'  knows  all  about  great  medicine,  and 
Tso  knows  something  too.  It  is  not  Magic  that 
will  make  the  waters  to  flow." 

Then  after  a  long  silence  he  continued: 

'When  you  have  returned  to  Dee-nay',  and  there 
are  none  with  you  to  hear,  tell  him  the  Lion  has 
said  that  before  many  suns  have  risen  and  set  much 
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water  will  begin  to  flow  down  the  stream  of  Ah'- 


co.' 


"I  will  bear  your  message,"  said  Kay'-yah;  but 
in  his  heart  he  felt  there  was  little  hope  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  old  man's  promise. 

'You  have  said  that  there  is  a  way  by  which 
lost  things  are  found,"  said  Kay'-yah;  "and  as  I 
must  find  that  which  is  lost,  I  would  have  your 
counsel,  for  you  have  lived  long  and  the  Earth 
mother  has  taught  you  many  things." 

The  old  To-to'-me  bowed  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  remained  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then,  mak- 
ing wide  gestures  with  his  arms,  as  if  to  emphasize 
his  remarks,  he  began: 

"Between  the  great  land  of  the  Sky  people  above 
and  the  face  of  the  Earth  mother  beneath,  is  Wah'- 
ma-ha,  the  finding  spirit  of  the  air.  There  is  no 
place  where  the  air  spirit  does  not  go;  nothing 
he  does  not  see;  nothing  he  does  not  hear,  and  he 
knows  where  all  the  lost  things  hide  from  the  eyes 
of  men.  When  the  wind,  which  is  the  strong  breath 
of  Wah'-ma-ha,  blows  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
he  tells  of  many  things.  He  tells  of  the  cold  be- 
fore the  winter  comes;  of  warmth  before  the  sum- 
mer is  here,  and  he  tells  us  of  the  smell  of  rain  from 
far  away;  the  smell  of  the  campfire  and  of  food 
that  is  not  seen,  and  gives  to  the  nose  of  the  animal 
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brothers  the  smell  of  men  while  men  are  far  off. 
With  great  medicine  I  will  bring  Wah'-ma-ha  to 
you,  that  he  may  tell  you  where  your  lost  Magic 
may  be  found." 

Rising  from  the  floor,  he  took  from  the  wall  the 
bags  of  powdered  earth  paint  and  colored  sands, 
and  after  clearing  a  large  space  on  the  floor  with 
an  eagle-wing  brush,  he  knelt  down  and  began  the 
outline  of  two  ceremonial  pictures.  In  less  time 
than  Kay'-yah  would  have  believed  it  possible  to 
do  it,  he  had  made  a  small,  wTell-drawn  painting 
of  the  earth  and  sky  symbols.  The  sky  god  was 
of  the  powdered  blue  sands  whose  hiding-place  was 
known  only  to  Tso,  and  on  its  smooth  surface  the 
snow-white  stars  and  constellations  of  pipe  clay 
shone  brilliantly.  The  earth  goddess  was  of  brown 
earth  paint,  and  from  the  center  toward  the  four 
cardinal  points  ran  well-made  sprigs  of  the  green 
corn,  the  vine  of  the  bean,  the  leaves  of  tobacco, 
and  the  wandering  tendrils  of  the  melon. 

Rising  from  the  floor,  the  old  man  moved  the 
buffalo  skull  to  one  side,  this  time  without  making 
any  attempt  to  hide  his  movements,  and  bringing 
forth  the  little  bag,  dropped  a  pinch  of  the  coveted 
powder  into  a  small  earthen  bowl,  and  after  making 
a  little  fire  of  sticks  he  poured  some  water  into 
the  bowl  and  set  it  on  the  flames. 
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Kay'-yah  watched  the  proceedings  with  mild  in- 
terest. Such  things  were  not  new  to  him.  As  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  Dee-nay',  he  had  often  watched 
the  old  man  prepare  for  strange  ceremonies  in  the 
medicine  lodge  of  Ah'-co.  But  something  within 
him,  something  that  he  had  never  voiced  to  others, 
always  spoke  against  the  idea  that  any  power  or 
virtue  could  come  of  incantations,  weird  chants, 
and  sand  paintings.  His  morning  prayers  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  Joho'-na-ai,  always  left  him  with  the 
thought  of  one  great  power,  and  that  all  help  for 
the  earth  children  against  evil  spirits  must  come 
from  Him  who  would  teach  them  justice  and  brav- 
ery and  honesty.  So  he  thought  indulgently  of 
old  Tso's  serious  performance,  and  decided  it  was 
best  to  permit  him  to  have  his  own  way.  Within 
his  heart  he  knew  that  if  he  was  to  find  the  lost 
Magic  it  must  be  by  his  own  efforts  and  the  guid- 
ance of  Joho'-na-ai  and  not  through  the  powers  of 
the  strange  gods  of  the  old  man  who  stood  before 
him. 

After  a  short  time  Tso  removed  the  bowl  from 
the  fire,  and  placing  a  small  skin  mat  between  the 
two  sand  paintings  on  the  floor,  motioned  for  Kay'- 
yah  to  be  seated  upon  it.  Then  taking  a  ceremonial 
rattle  in  one  hand  and  a  feathered  prayer-stick  in 
the  other,  he  stood  above  him  and  began  a  low 
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weird  song  or  chant,  to  which  the  slowly  shaken 
rattle  kept  perfect  time.  The  chant  was  of  the 
mountain;  of  the  desert;  the  clouds  and  the  stars; 
of  praise  for  the  gods  and  a  curse  against  the 
witches  and  ghosts  of  the  famine  and  sickness;  of 
drouth  and  raging  storms. 

After  the  song  had  run  along  monotonously  for 
some  time  he  stopped  and,  after  testing  the  potion 
in  the  bowl  and  finding  it  cool  enough  to  swallow, 
he  held  it  to  Kay'-yah's  lips  with  the  command 
to  drink.  When  he  had  taken  what  seemed  to  be 
the  required  amount  the  bowl  was  again  placed 
upon  the  floor  and  the  ceremony  continued.  Now 
the  old  man  began  to  hobble  around  and  around 
the  painted  floor,  continuing  his  weird  song  in  a 
higher  key  as  he  bent  his  body  low  to  the  ground 
or  rose  straight  with  his  great  arms  shaking  above 
his  head. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  in  front  of  Kay'-yah  and, 
shaking  the  rattle  and  prayer-stick  just  above  his 
head,  he  chanted  his  song: 

"Wah'-ma-ha,  Wah'-ma-ha, 
God  of  the  night-wind, 
God  of  the  day-wind, 
Come  to  my  calling,  blow  in  upon  him ; 
Come  with  your  knowing,  quickly  to  tell  him. 
Tell  of  the  place  where  the  lost  thing  is  hidden. 


-  <-'-. 

'HE   STOPPED   IN   FRONT  OF   KAY'- YAH   AND,    SHAKING    THE    RATTLE    AND 
PRAYER-STICK  HE  CHANTED  HIS  SONG" 
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Come  to  his  nostrils,  into  his  breathing; 

Carry  the  message  that  he  may  know  it. 

Wah'-ma-ha,  Wah'-ma-ha, 

Out  of  the  cloud  land, 

Out  of  the  desert, 

Down  from  the  mountain — 

Up — through — the — c-a-n-y-o-n — " 

The  last  words  trailed  out  and  grew  faint  in 
Kay'-yah's  ears,  and  the  voice  of  Tso  seemed  far 
away.  The  figure  of  the  old  man  grew  dim  and 
small;  quivered  like  an  image  of  smoke  in  waves 
of  heat,  and — disappeared. 

<T?  7|v  7|C  7|T  7jC  <fc 

He  felt  himself  floating  away  somewhere;  far 
beyond  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  and  the  float- 
ing and  flying  were  so  natural  he  thought  how 
foolish  for  men  to  walk  and  run  when  flying  was  so 
much  easier. 

Then  he  seemed  to  hear  the  soft  familiar  steps 
of  little  feet  on  a  mountain  trail,  and  he  looked 
up  into  the  eyes  of  Sah'-ne.  A  sad  smile  was  on 
her  lovely  face  and  she  was  saying  something,  some- 
thing he  could  not  quite  hear.  He  leaned  closer 
to  her  that  he  might  catch  her  words.  Then  faintly 
they  came  to  his  ears: 

"But  I  am  To-to'-me — and  you  do  not  like  that; 
you  do  not  like  that," 


CHAPTER  X 

SAH'-NE  IN  THE  "EAGLE'S  NEST" 

The  sun  sinks  low  in  the  burning  west; 
O,  the  trail  is  steep  from  the  rock  to  plain; 
But  the  time  has  come  for  the  final  test; — 
The  trail  is  steep  from  the  rocky  crest, 
But  leads  toward  home  again. 

THE  trail  to  the  To-to'-me  camp  seemed  long 
to  Sah'-ne,  and  the  two  men  Dee-nay'  had 
sent  as  guard  were  silent  as  shadows.  She  was 
glad  when  the  high  mesa  on  which  Ta-pau'-wee 
was  situated  came  into  view,  though  the  trail  lead- 
ing to  its  summit  looked  steep  and  she  was  very 
weary. 

She  spoke  to  the  two  men. 

"Return  now  to  Dee-nay'.  From  here  I  go 
alone.  The  trails  may  be  guarded." 

The  men  turned  without  a  word  and  retraced 
their  steps  back  in  the  direction  from  which  they 
had  come. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  and  threw  the  rock 
walls  of  the  To-to'-me  mesa  into  golden  relief 
against  the  purple  shadows  of  the  mountain  that 
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rose  beyond.  Sah'-ne  looked,  and  stood  still.  Her 
heart  beat  fast  within  her.  There  lay  the  place 
where  she  had  been  born :  the  home  of  her  own  peo- 
ple— and  she  came  to  it  as  a  spy  to  steal  its  se- 
crets !  The  thought  was  bitter,  and  yet  why  should 
she  have  love  for  a  people  of  whom  she  had  heard 
much  evil  and  little  good.  The  Nag'-a-pahs  had 
been  kindly  when  they  had  thought  her  one  of 
themselves ;  and  perhaps  again,  when  she  had  prov- 
en where  her  heart  lay,  they  would  have  smiles  for 
her.  And  a  new  thought  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheeks — was  Kay'-yah  captive  in  that  mesa  town 
and  would  the  gods  give  it  into  her  hands  to  deliver 
him?  But,  if  he  were  dead- -if  they  had  killed  him 
as  a  spy- -then  she  too  would  follow,  if  need  be, 
the  same  trail.  But  first  there  was  work  to  do. 
And  she  again  started  forward  with  her  eyes  lifted 
to  her  journey's  end. 

She  did  not  see  a  man  step  out  from  the  shadow 
of  a  large  boulder  on  the  trail  in  front  of  her  and 
wait  silently  for  her  approach.  She  did  not  see 
him  until  she  had  almost  reached  him,  and  then 
she  stood  still  with  a  sharp  intake  of  breath.  An- 
other man  stood  close  to  the  boulder,  and  she  knew 
them  for  To-to'-rnes.  Fear  flashed  into  her  heart, 
but  she  closed  her  thought  to  it.  Here  was  no 
place  or  time  for  fear. 
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The  man  spoke  before  she  had  breathed  twice : 

"Why  is  a  Nag'-a-pah  woman  on  the  trail  of 
the  To-to'-mes?"  He  spoke  in  poor  Nag'-a-pah  but 
she  answered  him  in  his  own  tongue.  Her  heart 
beat  fast  but  her  voice  was  steady  with  the  words. 

"I  am  no  Nag'-a-pah.  I  am  To-to'-me.  Take 
me  to  Tag-a'-mo." 

"Wau-ko'-ma  is  our  chief,"  answered  Ha-wal'-li, 
for  it  was  he. 

"But  it  is  Tag-a'-mo  I  would  see,"  said  Sah'ne. 

'Your  words  are  strange  for  a  captive.  A  cap- 
tive follows  at  the  word  of  him  who  has  captured. 
Why  do  you  say  you  are  To-to'me?  You  have 
the  look  of  a  Nag'-a-pah  and  have  never  been  seen 
among  my  people."  Ha-wal'-li's  words  were  not 
without  kindness  but  there  was  incredulity  in  his 


voice. 
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I  have  proof,"  said  Sah'-ne,  "but  my  proof  is 
for  Dis'-din  alone." 

"Dis'-din!"  And  Ha-wal'-li  now  spoke  with 
amazement.  "Dis'-din!  What  know  you  of  Dis'- 
din?" 

Sah'-ne  looked  at  him  and  there  was  a  speech- 
less pleading  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am  very  weary- -the  trail  is  long  from  Ah'- 
co.  Take  me  to  Dis'-din  or  to  Tag-a'-mo  and  I 
will  prove  my  words." 
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Ha-wal'-li  stood  for  a  moment  in  thought. 

"If  you  speak  true  and  are  in  truth  To-to'-me 
I  will  take  you  to  Tag-a'-mo.  But  we  may  not 
go  by  the  main  trail- -the  dogs  will  howl,  for  you 
have  the  look  of  a  Nag'-a-pah-  -but  there  is  an- 
other trail.  Look  you,  Chaz'-pah,"  -he  spoke  to 
the  other  man-  "guard  this  woman  until  I  return." 

And  again  he  spoke  to  Sah'-ne: 

"I  will  bring  my  sister  and  she  will  make  you 
look  To-to'-me.  It  will  be  better  so." 

Sah'-ne  ncdded  gratefully,  and  Ha-wal'-li  set 
off  up  the  trail  in  a  swinging  run. 

A  great  wave  of  homesickness  rushed  over  Sah'- 
ne  that  night,  as  she  lay  in  a  strange  hogan  on  a 
couch  of  hides.  All  had  gone  well;  she  had  been 
received  by  these  people  as  one  of  themselves.  The 
wrord  she  had  spoken  into  Dis'-din's  ear  had  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  his 
sister,  who  had  been  wife  to  Go'-me,  the  spy,  and 
she  had  been  welcomed  into  a  family  of  cousins  of 
whose  existence  she  had  never  known  before  this 
day — Ha-wal'-li  among  them.  She  had  explained 
easily  and  clearly  why  it  was  that  she  had,  until 
now,  remained  with  the  Nag'-a-pahs,  that  she  had 
thought  herself  one  of  them  until  the  death  of  her 
father  five  summers  before,  and  that  since  then  she 
had  been  made  very  unhappy  among  them  and  had 
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gradually  thought  more  and  more  of  her  own  peo- 
ple until  she  could  no  longer  stay  away  from  them. 

She  had  been  received  with  kindness  and  many 
questions  by  the  girls  who  surrounded  her,  their 
eyes  dwelling  in  wonder  on  her  strange  ornaments 
and  unfamiliar  garments.  And  she  had  been 
brought  to  this  hogan  with  its  soft  skins  and  mats 
and  many  curious  articles,  and  here,  among  her 
cousins,  she  was  to  have  a  home.  It  was  all  as  she 
had  wished,  even  better  than  she  had  really  ex- 
pected, and  yet  her  heart  ached  within  her.  She 
had  heard  no  word  of  Kay'-yah  nor  of  the  Magic, 
and  an  old  hag,  who  sat  outside  of  the  hogan  and 
stirred  a  pot,  watched  her  with  deep-sunken,  sus- 
picious eyes;  eyes  that  burned  into  her  conscious- 
ness and  followed  her  and  haunted  her.  Could  the 
woman  read  her  secret  thoughts? 

Sah'-ne  lay  with  sleepless  eyes  staring  up  at  the 
smoke-hole  in  the  hogan  roof  until  the  stars  grew 
pale  and  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky  gave  place  to 
purple  and  then  to  pink  and  her  weary  eyes  closed 
in  restless  slumber  as  the  sun  rose. 

She  awoke  to  the  sound  of  low  voices,  and  rose 
on  one  elbow  to  see  who  the  speakers  were.  It 
was  broad  daylight  now  and  she  could  see  clearly 
every  object  in  the  hogan,  but  there  was  no  one 
there.  The  hide  at  the  doorway  blew  slowly  back 
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and  forth  in  a  gentle  wind,  and  it  was  from  there 
the  voices  came.  At  first  she  gave  little  heed  to 
the  words,  but  soon  was  startled  into  close  atten- 
tion and  rose  from  a  sitting  posture  silently  to  her 
feet  and  crept  toward  the  doorway.  A  woman's 
voice  spoke  and  the  words  were  in  a  low  whine. 

"A  great  chief  will  not  take  the  words  of  an  old 
woman,  but  I  have  lived  long  and  seen  much.  It 
may  not  be  as  I  have  said,  but  a  maid — a  maid  who 
is  fair  of  face — can  deceive  the  very  gods  and  may 
well  deceive  such  as  Tag-a'-mo  and  Dis'-din." 

"Hush!"  said  a  man's  voice.  'The  maid  will 
hear." 

"Not  she!"  continued  the  woman.  "She  sleeps 
as  one  dead  and  will  not  wake  until  the  sun  is 
many  hands  high." 

'You  say  the  girl  is  fair?"  again  spoke  the  man. 

A  high  cackle,  evidently  meant  for  a  laugh,  came 
in  reply. 

'The  very  words  can  draw  even  Wau-ko'-ma. 
But  wait — you  shall  see  her  for  yourself." 

Sah'-ne  drew  back  hastily  from  the  doorway  and 
sank  again  on  her  couch  of  skins.  Wau-ko'-ma, 
chief  of  the  To-to'-mes,  was  standing  without,  and 
the  other,  she  had  no  doubt,  was  the  old  hag  whose 
eyes  had  haunted  her.  There  was  a  throbbing  in 
her  brain;  what  could  the  words  mean?  Was  she 
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suspected?  What  had  the  old  woman  said  before 
her  ears  had  been  awake  to  the  voices?  And  were 
they  now  coming  in?  She  sank  as  low  as  possible 
in  the  couch  and  drew  the  skins  about  her,  but 
they  did  not  enter.  There  were  a  few  more  low 
words  which  she  did  not  catch  and  then  silence — 
had  they  gone? 

She  lay  for  what  seemed  a  long  time  on  the 
skins,  listening.  At  first  there  was  no  more  sound, 
but  presently  she  heard  a  crackling  of  burning 
sticks  and  a  thin,  old  voice  began  to  croon.  A  weird 
air  it  was  and  spoke  of  the  desert  just  before  the 
dawn,  when  the  black,  silent  night  fades  into  a  gray 
ghost  of  itself  and  flies,  moaning,  away.  The  words 
came  in  a  little  while — words  that  were  far  apart 
like  the  mesquite  bushes  in  the  sand  and  called  to 
one  another  across  the  spaces: 

"O — ee — the  wind  blows  cold ; 
O — ee — the  night  is  old. 
The  shadows  wake, 
And  the  pinyons  shake 
In  the  grip  of  the  night-wind  bold. 

O — ee — the  dawn  is  near ; 

O — ee — my  heart  knows  fear; 

For  the  secrets  of  night 

Are  seen  in  the  light 

When  the  ghost  of  dawn  is  here." 
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The  voice  broke  off  in  a  loud  cackle  and  repeated 
again : 

'The  secrets  of  the  night — he — he — the  secrets." 

Sah'-ne  rose  from  her  couch  and  walked  to  the 
doorway ;  she  drew  aside  the  hide  curtain  and  spoke 
to  the  old  woman,  who  bent  over  a  pot  of  steam- 
ing mixture. 

'Where  are  my  cousins?" 

The  old  face  looked  up  and  the  eyes  were  in- 
scrutable. 

'There  is  ceremony  today  at  the  place  of  the 
flat  rock;  they  are  there.  You  would  not  like  such 
ceremony;  our  gods  are  not  Nag'-a-pah  gods  and 
their  ways  are  strange  to  you,  but  we  have  Magic." 
She  cackled  again.  "Oh,  yes,  we  have  Magic." 
And  her  eyes  grew  dark  and  keen  as  she  watched 
Sah'-ne's  face. 

Sah'-ne  was  troubled  and  knew  not  what  to  say; 
the  suspicions  of  the  old  woman  might  be  founded 
on  mere  guesswork,  but  how  near  they  came  to 
knowledge  she  could  not  tell.  Her  work  must  be 
done  quickly  if  she  was  to  escape  with  her  life. 
She  spoke  again. 

"I  have  heard  that  the  To-to'-me  Magic  is  strong 
— I  am  glad,  for  I  am  To-to'-me  also." 

The  old  eyes  of  the  woman  were  shrewd  and 
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cold  as  she  regarded  Sah'-ne  for  a  moment  before 
she  again  spoke. 

"The  dawn- wind  comes  from  the  land  of  those 
who  know,  and  has  spoken  to  Chu'-nah,"  she  said. 

'Your  words  sound  strange  to  me,"  said  Sah'- 
ne.  'What  is  it  that  you  know?" 

The  woman  seemed  to  draw  within  herself  as  a 
turtle  does,  and  answered  shortly: 

"More  than  I  will  tell." 

"Enough!"  said  Sah'-ne,  and  her  word  was  a 
command.  All  fear  of  this  old  crone  had  suddenly 
left  her;  what  she  knew  or  what  she  did  not  know 
mattered  little,  as  she  could  prove  nothing.  "Speak 
more  pleasantly  to  me  or  Dis'-din  shall  hear  of 
your  words;  I  am  of  his  people  and  have  given 
proof.  The  word  was  for  Dis'-din  and  not  for 
you."  Sah'-ne  spoke  without  anger  though  she 
had  had  sufficient  cause  for  it. 

The  old  wroman  dropped  her  head,  and  her  voice 
was  again  the  whine  that  Sah'-ne  had  heard  on 
first  awakening. 

"I  am  an  old  woman;  my  words  mean  nothing. 
Do  not  speak  to  Dis'-din;  my  tongue  shall  say  no 


more.' 


Sah'-ne  walked  away  from  the  hogan  without 
one  backward  glance  for  the  eyes  that  still  watched 
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with  unsatisfied  suspicion.  She  spoke  to  her  cousins 
that  day  of  the  old  woman. 

'Why  does  she  stay  about  the  hogan — her  ways 
are  not  pleasant  and  her  tongue  is  sharp." 

One  of  the  girls  answered  her  with  a  light  laugh : 

"Oh,  do  not  mind  Chu'-nah.  She  is  old  and 
means  but  half  of  what  she  says.  She  has  been 
nurse  for  each  one  of  us  and  it  would  break  her 
heart  to  be  sent  away  from  the  hogan." 

And  Sah'-ne  said  no  more. 

Days  passed  and  she  now  knew  for  a  certainty 
that  the  Magic  was  not  in  the  To-to'-me  camp. 
She  had  heard  of  Kay'-yah's  escape  but  thought 
him  dead,  though  she  knew  guards  were  still  placed 
on  the  many  trails  for  his  possible  capture.  She 
had  seen  Wau-ko'-ma  many  times,  and  his  bold 
eyes  haunted  her  even  more  than  did  those  of  the 
old  woman  who  had  not  spoken  again  but  whose 
enmity  she  felt.  Of  Wau-ko'-ma  she  had  heard 
strange  things,  and  when  she  had  spoken  of  him  to 
her  cousin  Dez'-pah,  Dez'-pah  had  put  her  finger 
to  her  lips  and  looked  cautiously  about  to  be  sure 
her  words  were  not  overheard. 

"Speak  that  name  with  caution,  Sah'-ne.  There 
are  strange  things  about  to  happen — so  says  our 
father,  Dis'-din.  Wau-ko'-ma  is  still,  in  name, 
chief  of  the  To-to'-mes,  but  it  is  whispered  that 
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Tag-a'-mo  has  all  but  taken  his  place.  I  know 
not  what  it  means,  but  we  are  told  to  keep  our  lips 
closed  and  our  eyes  and  ears  open." 

She  was  now  treated  as  one  of  the  tribe  by  many 
and  the  sense  of  strangeness  had  worn  away.  She 
and  Ha-wal'-li  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
and  it  was  when  she  was  in  his  presence  that  her 
sense  of  deception  most  hurt.  She  had  learned  all 
that  she  possibly  could  and  felt  that  she  could  serve 
no  purpose  in  remaining  longer  in  Ta-pau'-wee; 
the  time  for  her  return  to  Ah'-co,  if  such  return 
were  possible,  was  at  hand. 

The  dawn  light  crept  into  the  hogan  and  Sah'-ne 
rose  from  her  couch  of  skins  and  stepped  lightly  to 
the  door.  The  others  lay  sleeping  and  she  made 
no  sound  as  she  pushed  aside  the  hide  curtain  and 
stepped  out.  The  camp  lay  silent  and  she  walked 
swiftly  between  the  hogans,  seeing  not  so  much 
as  a  dog.  At  the  edge  of  the  mesa  she  gave  one 
long  look  at  the  glorious  scene  below:  the  desert 
painted  in  the  delicate  hues  that  come  before  the 
sun,  and  with  a  swift  glance  behind  her  stepped 
onto  the  trail  that  led  downward.  There  was  a 
low  laugh  near  by — a  man's  laugh  that  held  in  it 
a  deep  note  of  triumph,  and  she  stepped  hastily 
back,  trying  to  conceal  herself  behind  one  of  the 
large  tumble-weed  balls  that  lay  near  by.  It  was 
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Wau-ko'-ma  who  strode  up  and  looked  over  the 
top  of  the  ineffectual  hiding-place. 

"I  thought  it  was  the  little  Nag'-a-pah  bird  who 
flew  so  silently,"  he  said.  'What  a  pity  that  the 
hawk  was  watching.  I  was  told  that  you  wor- 
shiped daily  at  the  shrine  of  the  Sun-god;  but 
you  are  early  today.  See — he  has  not  yet  shown 
his  face  above  the  desert's  rim." 

"Joho'-na-ai  is  a  great  and  good  light-maker," 
said  Sah'-ne,  who  was  trembling  from  the  surprise 
of  this  unwelcome  encounter.  :'Do  the  To-to'-mes 
also  worship  at  his  shrine?"  And  she  bit  her  lip  at 
the  admission  she  had  made,  for  instantly  there  was 
a  gleam  in  Wau-ko'-ma's  eyes  and  quick  came  his 
words : 

'The  To-to'-mes? — Ah,  then  your  gods  are  not 
the  To-to'-me  gods?" 

Sah'-ne  was  silent  and  he  looked  down  at  her 
and  smiled  again,  but  his  smile  was  not  pleasant. 

"Come,  little  bird,"  he  said;  "you  are  too  fair 
to  have  an  arrow  in  your  heart.  Sing  for  Wau- 
ko'-ma  and  the  painted  bars  of  your  cage  shall 
be  bound  with  flowers." 

The  red  flamed  into  her  cheeks. 

"Let  me  go  to  my  hogan — I  like  not  your 
words,"  she  said. 
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He  still  stood  over  her,  but  the  smile  faded  from 
his  lips. 

"A  spy  is  a  spy,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  now 
harsh.  "I  will  give  you  until  night  to  decide  wheth- 
er you  will  have  smiles  or  frowns  for  Wau-ko'-ma. 
Today  I  trap  the  other  Nag'-a-pah." 

The  blood  left  her  cheeks  and  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  frightened  eyes. 

"What  mean  you — is  Kay '-yah  then  alive?" 

He  frowned  as  he  answered: 

"You  know  this  dog?  Yes,  he  is  alive — but  not 
for  long.  He  is  trapped  like  a  fox  in  his  hole, 
and  no  power  can  save  him  now  from  my  arrows. 
Today  we  hunt  him  out." 

Sah'-ne's  face  sank  into  her  hands,  but  she  was 
silent,  her  thoughts  were  whirling — what  could  she 
do — how  keep  Wau-ko'-ma  here  until  Kay'-yah 
could  be  warned  ?- 

"The  hills  are  hot,"  she  said.  "Why  hunt  on 
such  a  day?  There  are  cool  hogans  in  camp  and 
my  hands  have  skill  in  preparing  pleasant  food." 
She  looked  up  with  a  pitiful  attempt  at  coquetry. 

There  was  amusement  in  Wau-ko'-ma's  face  that 
quickly  turned  to  anger. 

"So  you  would  save  the  Nag'-a-pah!"  he  said,  and 
his  face  grew  dark.  "Tonight  you  shall  have  smiles 
for  me  or  sleep  the  long  sleep,  as  shall  Kay'-yah, 
with  an  arrow  in  your  heart — spies  are  not  wel- 
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come  in  Ta-pau'-wee."  His  voice  again  changed 
to  mock  kindness.  'Today  Chu'-nah  shall  watch 
over  the  little  bird  and  clip  its  wings." 

Sah'-ne  slipped  back  into  the  hogan  like  the 
caged  bird  she  had  been  called  and  lay  on  the  skins 
with  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  knew  well  that 
the  old  hag,  Chu'-nah,  had  been  given  instructions 
to  keep  close  w7atch  on  her  every  action,  and  the 
gloating  triumph  in  those  old  eyes  stung  her  like 
the  lash  of  a  whip.  She  feared  to  go  to  Tag-a'-mo 
or  Dis'-din  for  protection  lest  their  suspicions  be 
aroused.  She  must  fight,  but  fight  in  secret  and 
alone. 

Her  cousins  were  gay  that  morning  and  told 
her  that  they  were  all  going  to  hunt  pinyon-nuts 
in  the  foothills  for  the  day  and  would  not  return 
until  night,  when  there  would  be  a  moon.  They 
wrere  surprised  at  her  refusal  to  go  with  them,  but 
she  thought  that  her  chances  for  escape  were  far 
better  away  from  them  and  decided  not  to  leave 
Ta-pau'-wee. 

Through  the  day  she  went  about  her  usual  tasks 
with  a  face  which  gave  no  indication  of  the  emo- 
tions struggling  within  her  and  was  asked  no  ques- 
tions. She  had  seen  the  party,  headed  by  Wau- 
ko'-ma,  leave  the  camp  and  knew  their  cruel  pur- 
pose, yet  she  could  do  nothing.  It  was  now  late 
evening  and  she  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa  look- 
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ing  with  burning  eyes  toward  the  mountain.  Was 
Kay'-yah  indeed  there  and  alive,  only  waiting  to 
be  shot  to  death  as  the  chief  had  threatened  ?  And 
she  could  send  no  message  of  warning — nothing. 
She  clenched  her  hands  until  they  hurt,  and  all 
the  time  was  conscious  of  the  watchful  eyes  at  her 
back — eyes  that  lost  no  gesture  or  movement  that 
she  made — eyes  that  said,  as  plainly  as  spoken 
words,  ''Your  turn  next,  girl  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs." 

She  turned  fiercely  on  the  old  woman. 

'Why  do  you  watch  me?  Do  you  fear  that  I 
will  jump  from  the  mesa  or  injure  myself?" 

Chu'-nah  mumbled  something  under  her  breath 
and  pretended  occupation  with  a  jar  she  carried. 

"I  shall  go  for  water,"  said  Sah'-ne  suddenly. 
"Follow,  if  you  wish,  but  I  shall  go  down  the  trail." 
And  taking  the  jar  from  the  old  woman,  she  drew 
it  to  her  shoulder  and  started  swiftly  down  the 
trail. 

Chu'-nah,  taken  completely  off  her  guard,  fol- 
lowed, protesting  with  every  step.  She  spoke  wild- 
ly and  seemed  not  to  care  what  her  words  revealed 
to  Sah'-ne,  for  she  feared  to  let  the  girl  for  a 
moment  out  of  her  sight;  and  Sah'-ne,  unfortu- 
nately for  Chu'-nah,  had  chosen  a  time  when  there 
was  no  one  in  sight  on  whom  the  woman  could  cal] 
for  aid. 
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"It  is  Wau-ko'-ma's  word  that  you  do  not  go 
down  the  trail.  If  you  go  beyond  my  sight  I  shall 
give  the  alarm.  There  are  guards  on  every  trail. 
The  place  is  steep  for  me — ai — ee — ,  the  place  is 
steep-  '  and  she  stumbled  down  the  path  like  a 
witch  who  has  lost  her  way. 

Sah'-ne  would  have  seen  humor  in  the  situation 
had  not  her  mind  been  busy  turning  over  some 
possible  way  of  escape  before  the  old  woman  could 
give  the  alarm.  The  sun  had  gone  and  the  shadows 
lay  dark  in  the  hills ;  soon  the  moon  would  rise  and 
she  felt  if  she  could  once  get  awray  there  would 
be  many  hiding-places  among  the  boulders  and 
stunted  trees.  She  must  get  away  before  Wau- 
ko'-ma  returned;  he  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  this  old  woman,  who,  after  all,  could  not  be 
very  strong.  She  thought  of  the  thong  about  her 
water-bottle,  but  of  what  use  to  bind  the  woman's 
hands  if  her  mouth  was  free  to  cry  the  alarm. 
There  was  a  shout  in  the  camp — another,  and  an- 
other! The  hunting  party  had  returned. 

Had  they  brought  Kay'-yah — or  had  they  left 
him — she  shuddered.  And  then  quick  came  the 
thought,  "Now  is  the  time  to  go!"  And  like  a 
deer  she  sprang  down  the  trail. 

The  shrill,  agonized,  "Ai — ee — ,  ai — ee — ,  Wau- 
ko'-ma — come — the  Nag'-a-pah,  the  Nag'-a-pah!" 
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of  the  old  woman  followed  her  but  only  gave  wings 
to  her  feet.  The  cry  seemed  to  go  unheeded  in 
the  general  commotion  above.  She  ran  straight 
down  the  trail;  there  was  no  time  to  choose  a  path 
among  the  rocks  and  trees  to  either  side.  The 
shouts  of  the  camp  and  of  the  old  woman  came 
more  and  more  faintly  to  her  ears  and  finally  died 
away  altogether  as  she  ran  on  with  fast-beating 
heart  but  unfaltering  speed. 

Back  on  the  mesa  Chu'-nah,  struggling  back  up 
the  long  trail,  found  her  way  through  the  village 
to  Wau-ko'-ma's  side. 

'The  girl  has  gone-  she  gasped.      'There- 

down  the  trail- -toward  Ah'-co." 

Wau-ko'-rna  gave  a  harsh  exclamation  and  shook 
her  roughly. 

'You  shall  pay  for  this — you  old  witch!"  he 
snarled,  and  threw  her  from  him  as  he  strode  swift- 
ly toward  the  trail. 

"Chot'-zu,  come!"  he  called,  and  as  the  other 
came  close  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"The  Nag'-a-pah  girl  is  gone — she  must  be 
brought  back!  Go- -you,  and  head  her  off  from 
above  the  canyon--!  go  the  other  way — she  can- 
not escape  from  such  a  circle,  and  we  will  meet  at 
the  clearing  this  side  of  the  pass.  Come! 

And  both  men  ran  swiftly  down  the  trail. 


CHAPTER  XI 

"BE'-TA-ATSIN  !" 

The  gods  give  strength  to  him  who  tries; 
The  tested  wings  are  those  that  rise. 


first  faint  glow  of  a  rosy  dawn  shone 
A  through  the  cave's  entrance  as  Kay'-yah 
opened  his  eyes  on  the  morning  after  Tso's  in- 
vocation to  the  god  Wah'-ma-ha.  His  long  night 
of  heavy  sleep  had  left  his  mind  clear  and  active, 
and  he  arose  from  his  bed  with  the  keen  joy  of 
youth  and  strength  singing  in  his  heart.  He  re- 
membered quite  clearly  all  the  details  of  Tso's 
weird  ceremony  that  had  taken  place  the  night  be- 
fore, but  now  the  sand  paintings  were  gone  and  the 
cave's  floor  had  its  usual  appearance.  Tso  was 
absent,  but  he  had  not  been  away  long,  as  a  little 
blaze  still  flickered  through  the  charred  sticks  upon 
the  fire-stone,  and  steam  lazily  rose  from  the  bowls 
of  food  that  sat  on  the  floor  about  it. 

Kay'-yah  took  the  half  -filled  water-  jar  to  the 
ledge  outside,  and  after  dashing  its  cool  contents 
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over  his  hands  and  face,  refilled  it  at  the  pool  and 
returned  to  eat  his  morning  meal. 

As  he  appeased  his  keen  appetite  with  the  crude 
though  appetizing  fare  of  the  old  To-to'-me,  he 
thought  over  the  events  that  had  occurred  since 
his  arrival  at  the  cave,  and  after  forming  and  re- 
jecting several  plans  for  the  immediate  future  he 
decided  that  he  would  take  his  leave  of  Tso  just  as 
soon  as  he  learned  the  best  way  to  go  back  to 
Ah'-co.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  abandon  his 
search  for  the  Magic,  but  as  he  had  learned  that 
it  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  To-to'-mes,  he 
must  now  return  for  Dee-nay"s  counsel  and  advice 
before  he  could  follow  any  future  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

Just  as  he  was  finishing,  Tso  entered  and  with- 
out a  wrord  threw  his  bow-case  from  his  shoulder 
and  stood  his  spear  against  the  wall.  Something 
in  the  old  man's  actions,  and  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  returned  so  soon  after  starting  on  what  had 
apparently  been  a  hunting  trip,  told  Kay'-yah  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred. 

The  explanation  was  not  long  in  coming. 

'The  Lion  will  stay  in  his  cave  while  the  day 

is  here,"  remarked  Tso.    "A  pack  of  the  To-to'-me 

dogs  bark  around  the  trails  below  and  look  up 

from  the  hills  like  chin-doo:s  that  howl  at  the  moon. 
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So  many  of  them  have  not  hunted  the  Lion  before, 
but  they  have  not  seen  him,  and  shall  not  find  him, 
for  the  hearts  of  the  dogs  fear  the  strong  medicine 
of  the  bear-witch." 

'It  is  me  they  seek  this  time,"  said  Kay'-yah. 
'They  had  thought  I  had  gone  on  the  long  sleep, 
or  escaped  to  Ah'-co;  but  a  few  suns  ago  a  To- 
to'-me  saw  me  on  the  cliff,  and  my  mind  tells  me 
they  know  that  I  am  still  in  the  mountain.  They 
come  to  guard  all  trails  that  I  may  not  escape  them 
again." 

To  this  the  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  he 
stepped  out  on  the  ledge,  followed  by  Kay'-yah, 
and  rounding  the  point  moved  cautiously  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  near  the  pool.  There,  through 
a  wide  crack  in  the  rocks,  he  could  look  down  into 
the  country  below  with  no  danger  of  being  seen. 
After  peering  downward  for  some  time,  he  arose, 
saying  as  he  did  so: 

'The  dogs  have  made  camp  in  the  hills;  their 
smoke  rises  from  two  fires,  and  they  will  stay  by 
sunlight  and  starlight  that  they  may  starve  the 
Lion  from  his  den.  They  watch  the  lower  trails 
and  may  come  up  to  the  cliffs  below,  but  the  trail 
of  Tso  goes  from  their  sight.  Come!"  said  he, 
as  he  motioned  Kay'-yah  to  move  along  to  another 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  shelf.  "From  there  your 
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eyes  will  see  the  wall  of  a  house  of  the  dead.  The 
house  is  under  the  rocks  on  which  we  stand." 

As  Kay'-yah  obeyed,  he  looked  as  directly  be- 
low as  he  could,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  outer 
wall  of  a  cliff  dwelling  immediately  beneath  him. 
Its  top  came  up  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  over- 
hanging cliff. 

'When  the  To-to'-me  dogs  look  up  from  below," 
said  the  old  man,  "the  house  hides  this  part  of  the 
ledge.  The  end  seems  to  be  where  the  little  shelf 
comes  up  that  holds  the  pool.  There  is  no  way  up 
to  the  pool,  so  the  one  who  comes  to  find  the  ledge 
does  not  know  where  to  go — and  is  blind  to  the 
Lion's  trail." 

'The  gods  of  the  little  people  of  the  cliffs  gave 
them  great  wisdom,"  said  Kay'-yah,  and  he  thought 
of  the  other  cliff  dwelling  from  which  he  had 
climbed  up  to  the  secret  opening  far  around  at 
the  other  end  of  the  ledge. 

'Their  gods  gave  them  wisdom,"  remarked  Tso, 
"but  forgot  to  give  them  strong  medicine  against 
the  Shin-di.  The  witches  got  them  all — all,  and 
sent  them  on  the  long  sleep." 

Then  he  slowly  rocked  back  and  forth  as  he 
chanted  under  his  breath : 

"Pale  witch,  black  witch, 
Strong  is  the  magic  ; 
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Strong  is  the  medicine 
We  weave  about  us. 

Spawn  of  the  spider; 
Fang  of  the  she-wolf; 
Claw  of  the  bat- wing; 
Tooth  of  the  snake; 
Mingle  thy  magic 
Well  in  the  weaving. 

Pale  witch,  black  witch, 
Back  to  the  Shin-di ! 
Strong  is  the  circle 
Woven  about  us." 

When  he  had  finished  his  chant,  Kay'-yah,  still 
wondering  about  the  trail  that  must  be  hidden  near 
the  house  below  them,  asked: 

"Does  the  house  of  the  Na-ya-kaed'  that  is  be- 
neath us  hide  your  trail?" 

'The  Lion's  trail  leads  into  the  house  of  the 
dead,"  replied  Tso,  "and  the  To-to'-me  dogs  fear 
the  house,  for  the  sign  of  death  is  upon  it  and  the 
traces  of  the  bear-witch  are  about  it.  They  do  not 
know  that  the  Lion's  trail  leads  through  the  house, 
and  another  trail  runs  by  it  to  a  place  more  pleas- 
ing; but  if  the  hearts  of  the  dogs  grew  brave  be- 
cause of  their  number,  and  their  wisdom  grew 
enough  to  tell  them  the  right  way  up  to  the  ledge, 
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they  could  not  lift  the  great  rock  that  Tso  alone 
knows  how  to  move." 

Kay'-yah  remembered  his  vision  of  the  pine  log 
as  it  rose  into  the  air,  moving  the  nicely  balanced 
rock  to  one  side,  and  it  now  came  to  his  mind  that 
the  stout  spear  doubtless  played  its  part  as  a  lever 
when  the  old  man  came  up  from  the  trails  below; 
but  he  said  nothing.  It  was  quite  plain  that  Tso 
thought  the  To-to'-mes  were  after  him,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  know  of  his  existence 
except  as  Doh,  the  bear-witch,  whom  they  had 
never  seen.  Kay'-yah  well  knew  whom  the  To-to'- 
mes  were  after,  and  that  if  they  tried  to  get  up  to 
the  ledge  it  would  be  with  no  thought  of  finding 
the  dread  man-bear. 

As  the  two  started  back  to  the  cave,  he  carefully 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  deciding  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  keep  his  knowledge  of  the 
other  secret  passage  from  his  old  friend,  he  re- 
marked : 

"At  the  other  end  of  this  ledge  is  a  way  down 
to  the  hills  below.  We  may  have  strong  need  for 
its  use  if  our  food  should  all  be  eaten  before  the 
To-to'-mes  leave  the  trails  beneath  this  side  of  the 
cliff  s.  They  would  not  believe  that  there  is  a  way 
down  at  the  place  where  I  will  show  you,  for  the 
wall  below  it  is  very  high  and  steep,  and  the  pas- 
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Sage  is  hidden  within  the  cliff.  Come  with  me," 
he  continued  as  they  arrived  at  the  cave's  entrance, 
"and  I  will  show  it  to  you." 

He  walked  on  toward  the  secret  passage,  with 
Tso  looking  wonder ingly  after  him  as  though  he 
suspected  that  his  young  companion  had  lost  his 
reason,  but  he  did  not  follow. 

"Come!"  said  Kay'-yah.  "What  I  say  is  true, 
as  your  own  eyes  shall  tell  you." 

Then,  with  the  old  man  hobbling  somewhat  re- 
luctantly after  him,  he  went  on  until  he  stepped 
into  the  passage  that  led  down  into  the  dark  crevice 
below. 

"It  was  through  this  passage  that  I  came  when 
you  first  found  me.  In  the  crack  below  are  places 
for  the  hands  and  feet,  made  by  the  little  people 
of  the  dead.  The  way  leads  down  to  one  of  their 
houses  that  is  on  a  ledge  far  below,  and  from  that 
house  I  climbed  up  here  that  I  might  escape  the 
To-to'-mes  who  were  on  my  trail." 

To  prove  his  words,  Kay'-yah  stepped  into  the 
dark  crevice  and  climbed  downward  far  enough  to 
pass  from  the  sight  of  the  wondering  old  man  who 
remained  on  the  ledge  above.  When  he  had 
climbed  out  again,  Tso  looked  at  him  incredulously 
as  he  slowly  nodded  his  head. 

"A  way  down  may  be  there.    I  know  the  house 
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of  the  dead  that  is  far  below  us — but  the  steps  of 
the  Na-ya-kaed'  are  not  for  the  crooked  feet  of 
Tso.  The  feet  of  the  little  cliff  people  were  small 
and  straight."  Then,  as  they  started  toward  the 
cave,  he  continued:  "A  man  climbs  up  without 
great  trial  where  he  climbs  down  with  labor  and 
great  care,  for  the  feet  have  no  eyes  for  a  new 
trail,  and  they  are  not  sure  of  a  way  that  lies  in 
the  darkness." 

"This  way  is  not  a  hard  one,"  said  Kay'-yah, 
wishing  to  assure  the  old  man,  "and  I  am  sure  you 
can  go  down  it  in  safety,  for  I  have  been  down 
the  passage  since  I  came  up,  and  my  feet  found  the 
steps  without  difficulty." 

At  the  last  remark  Tso  suddenly  stopped. 

"You  have  been  to  the  hills  below  since  you  came 
up  here?"  he  asked  somewhat  suspiciously. 

"Yes,"  said  Kay'-yah  honestly.  "I  thought  you 
had  found  the  little  bag  I  had  lost  when  I  first 
came  here,  and  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  get  it  from 
you  and  to  escape  to  my  country  by  the  way  I 
came,  as  I  thought  the  bag  contained  the  Magic 
of  the  Nag'-a-pahs,  but  you  did  not  have  it,  as  I 
found  it  where  I  had  lost  it  in  the  house  of  the  Na- 
ya-kaed'  far  below." 

Reaching  into  his  belt  he  brought  forth  the  lit- 
tle bag  saying  as  he  did  so: 
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"See,  it  is  here,  and  shall  not  be  lost  again." 

At  sight  of  the  bag,  the  old  man's  face  changed 
as  though  another  being  had  stepped  into  his  body. 
It  was  as  if  his  half-clouded  mind  had  been  sud- 
denly cleared  of  the  confused  impressions  that  had 
often  thronged  it  and  obscured  his  view  of  the  past. 
Then  a  look  of  wonder  came  into  his  eyes,  and  like 
one  who  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
unfamiliar  surroundings,  he  gazed  at  his  young 
friend  as  he  would  have  looked  at  a  stranger.  With 
a  growl  of  rage  he  grabbed  the  little  bag  with  one 
hand  as  he  clutched  at  Kay'-yah's  throat  with  the 
other. 

"Thief,  thief!"  he  cried.  "You  stole  it!  Who 
are  you?  Where  is  the  Yaz-yah?  Speak!  Or 
you  shall  never  speak  again." 

Astounded  bv  the  insult  and  the  unlooked-for 

«/ 

actions  of  his  supposed  friend,  Kay'-yah  thrust  the 
hand  from  his  throat  as  the  hot  blood  leaped  to  his 
face. 

And  now,  as  he  gazed  at  Kay'-yah,  a  change 
more  terrible  than  the  first  came  over  the  old  To- 
to'-me.  As  if  frozen  where  he  stood,  his  arms  hang- 
ing helplessly  at  his  sides,  with  mouth  agape  and 
eyes  staring  wildly  from  his  ashen  face,  he  looked 
as  though  some  hidden  terror  had  stricken  his  vi- 
tals with  a  mortal  wound.  The  helpless  jaws  moved 
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as  though  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  from  his 
throat.  Then,  as  though  he  were  wrenching  him- 
self free  from  some  terrible  spell  that  bound  him, 
he  suddenly  turned  and  with  great  arms  upraised, 
fled  along  the  ledge  shouting  as  he  ran: 
"Be'-ta-atsin,  be'-ta-atsin,  be'-ta-atsin!" 
Dazed  by  the  strange  sight  he  had  just  witnessed, 
a  spectacle  that  had  driven  all  thought  of  anger 
from  his  heart,  Kay '-yah  followed  Tso  mechani- 
cally as  the  latter  ran  on  around  the  point  in  the 
ledge  to  the  passage  that  led  below.  As  he  reached 
the  curve,  and  looked  along  the  shelf  beyond,  he  saw 
the  old  man  frantically  lift  the  end  of  the  heavy 
log  to  swing  the  great  rock  from  the  opening. 
But  he  exerted  too  much  strength,  and  the  strong 
arms,  as  if  acting  without  reason,  and  rendered  still 
more  powerful  under  the  stress  of  excitement, 
forced  the  log  upward  and  beyond  its  balancing 
point.  The  flat  rock  slid  heavily  inward,  and  the 
big  timber,  poising  for  a  second  on  the  edge  of 
the  opening,  crashed  downward  through  the  pas- 
sage below.  A  cloud  of  dust  arose  as  the  log 
plunged  to  the  lower  ledge,  and  the  mountain  walls 
echoed  loudly  with  the  booming  noise  as  it  crum- 
bled the  stone  walls  of  the  ancient  dwelling  be- 
neath, then  rolled  outward  and  tumbled  from  level 
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to  level,  loosening  rocks  and  earth  as  it  descended 
into  the  depths  below. 

Down  through  the  cloud  of  dust  the  old  man 
plunged,  and  as  Kay'-yah  ran  to  the  opening  he 
saw  him  a  short  distance  helow,  hobbling  over  the 
pile  of  rocks  that  now  remained  where  the  pro- 
tecting outer  walls  of  the  cliff  dwelling  had  stood. 
A  moment  later  the  old  To-to'-me  passed  out  of 
sight  as  he  sped  along  the  trail,  but  he  continued 
to  shout  and  mumble  to  himself  as  he  ran. 

Wondering  why  the  mere  sight  of  the  little  bag 
should  have  caused  Tso  to  act  as  he  had,  and 
knowing  the  danger  that  confronted  the  old  man 
if  he  continued  down  the  trail  to  any  point  near 
the  watching  To-to'-mes  below,  Kay'-yah  ran  to 
the  crack  between  the  rocks  near  the  pool  where 
he  could  get  a  wide  view  of  the  country  beneath. 
He  knew  there  must  be  a  trail,  perhaps  more  than 
one,  that  led  northward  around  the  mountain,  and 
thus  away  from  the  party  of  To-to'-mes  who  were 
searching  for  him  through  the  lower  cliffs  and 
foothills.  Tso  would,  no  doubt,  take  some  secret 
trail  that  would  skirt  the  mountain-side;  but  he 
had  scarcely  settled  this  point  in  his  mind  when 
he  saw  the  old  man  running  along  an  exposed 
bit  of  trail  some  distance  below,  and  it  now  ap- 
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peared  that  he  intended  to  go  directly  down  to  the 
very  hills  on  which  the  enemy  were  camped. 

As  his  eyes  searched  the  country  immediately 
beneath  him,  he  saw  a  dozen  or  more  To-to'-me 
men,  attracted  by  the  loud  noise  of  the  falling 
log,  running  upward  from  a  point  in  the  hills  just 
beneath  the  trail  taken  by  old  Tso;  but  as  the 
rough  ground  of  the  mountain-side  between  them 
prevented  them  from  seeing  each  other,  he  felt  like 
shouting  a  warning  to  the  old  man;  but  on  second 
thought  he  realized  that  such  action  would  be  use- 
less. The  threatening  situation  was  clear  to  him. 
It  was  evident  that  Tso  had  totally  lost  his  rea- 
son, and  in  his  mad  haste  had  accidentally,  or  it 
might  have  been  intentionally,  destroyed  the  hid- 
den passage  and  laid  its  secret  bare  to  all  who 
might  now  approach  the  cliff.  Worse  still,  the 
unarmed  old  man  was  running  into  the  very 
clutches  of  his  enemies. 

Why  had  Tso  acted  as  he  had,  and  why  the  cry 
of  "be'-ta-atsin,"  the  words  used  by  Tag-a'-mo  the 
night  of  his  captivity  in  the  To-to'-me  camp  ?  These 
questions  remained  uppermost  in  his  mind,  but  he 
could  find  no  answer  to  them.  He  was  half  glad 
that  Tso  had  taken  the  little  bag  with  him,  as  it 
had  caused  him  enough  trouble,  and  he  was  tired 
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of  the  many  unanswerable  questions  concerning  it 
that  had  arisen  to  baffle  him. 

As  he  watched  the  old  man  hobbling  from  level 
to  level,  now  disappearing  around  some  slight  pro- 
jection in  the  mountain-side,  then  appearing  again 
on  a  lower  section  of  the  zig-zagging  trail,  he  also 
watched  the  party  of  To-to'-mes  who  were  stead- 
ily rising  into  higher  ground  and  would  surely 
meet  him. 

Although  they  were  still  far  below,  Kay'-yah's 
keen  eyes  could  distinguish  something  of  the  fea- 
tures and  build  of  the  To-to'-me  men,  and  he  was 
not  greatly  surprised  to  see  that  they  were  led  by 
Wau-ko'-ma.  Would  the  To-to'-me  chief  take  Tso 
captive  and  return  with  him  to  Ta-pau'-wee,  or 
would  he  hold  the  old  man  under  guard  and  con- 
tinue upward  in  search  for  him  ?  Then  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  probably  no  To-to'-me  had  seen 
Tso  and  lived  to  describe  him  to  others,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  Wau-ko'-ma  and  his  men  would 
associate  their  idea  of  Doh,  the  bear-witch,  with 
the  old  man. 

A  moment  later  he  saw  the  To-to'-mes  stop  as 
if  in  surprise  as  Tso,  on  rounding  a  point  that 
had  hidden  him  from  their  sight,  met  them  on  a 
level  stretch  of  trail.  Slowing  his  gait  a  little, 
the  old  man  hobbled  past  them,  waving  one  arm 
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back  toward  the  cliff  and  apparently  shouting 
something  to  them  as  he  ran.  A  second  later  his 
words  came  faintly  up  to  Kay'-yah's  ears: 
"He  is  up  there,  up  there,  up  there!" 
For  a  moment  Kay'-yah's  heart  grew  bitter  as 
he  realized  that  Tso  had  betrayed  him  into  Wau- 
ko'-ma's  hands;  but  he  waited  to  see  what  the  lat- 
ter would  do.  As  if  rendered  speechless  by  the 
unexpected  sight  of  a  strange  old  man,  having  the 
appearance  and  tongue  of  one  of  their  own  tribe, 
the  To-to'-mes  made  no  effort  to  stop  him  as  he 
hobbled  on  down  the  trail  and  passed  out  of  Kay'- 
yah's  sight  around  a  point  below.  Then  the  To- 
to'-mes  started  quickly  upward  again,  but  had  gone 
but  a  few  steps  when  Wau-ko'-ma  halted  them, 
and  after  giving  some  hasty  command  to  one  of 
the  men,  in  whose  brutal  face  and  figure  Kay'-yah 
recognized  Chot'-zu,  the  party  continued  more 
slowly  upward. 

At  Wau-ko'-ma's  word,  Chot'-zu  slipped  back 
along  the  trail,  fitting  an  arrow  to  his  bow  as  he 
ran.  When  he  had  reached  the  point  where  Kay'- 
yah  had  last  seen  the  fleeing  figure  of  the  old  man, 
he  carefully  drew  his  bow  and  let  the  arrow  fly. 
Kay'-yah  could  only  guess  at  the  probable  result 
of  the  shot,  but  rage  flared  up  within  him  as  he 
witnessed  the  cowardly  act  that  had  been  executed 
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at  the  command  of  the  treacherous  young  chief, 
and  in  spite  of  Tso's  mad  actions  his  former  feel- 
ing of  friendship  for  the  old  man  returned,  and 
thoughts  of  his  many  kindnesses  made  him  long 
to  avenge  his  death. 

Rising  quickly,  he  ran  to  the  passage  down  which 
Tso  had  descended  and  tried  to  slide  the  great  flat 
rock  over  the  opening.  He  exerted  every  ounce  of 
his  strength,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  could  not 
move  it.  Then  he  climbed  down  the  short  passage 
of  twisted  steps  into  the  cliff  dwelling,  now  a  pile 
of  ruins,  and  looked  about  for  a  pole  or  piece  of 
wood  of  some  kind  that  could  be  used  as  a  lever. 
There  was  not  a  stick  of  any  kind  in  sight,  as  Tso 
had,  doubtless  long  ago,  removed  all  timber  that 
might  be  used  by  an  attacking  enemy.  He  climbed 
back  to  the  ledge,  and  after  noting  the  distance  the 
To-to'-mes  would  still  have  to  climb  before  they 
could  reach  the  passage,  he  ran  on  to  the  cave  and 
threw  his  bow-case  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he 
quickly  made  a  package  of  dried  meat  and  maize- 
cake  and  tied  it  to  his  belt.  He  looked  about  for 
a  knife  but  could  find  none.  A  stone  hammer 
lay  beneath  some  skins  and  he  thrust  it  into  his 
girdle,  as  it  might  prove  a  useful  weapon. 

Then  he  ran  to  the  secret  passage  up  which  he 
had  climbed  on  the  night  of  his  escape  from  the 
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To-to'-mes,  and  stepping  down  into  the  entrance 
he  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  scanned 
the  hills  below.  In  the  little  clearing  on  the  hill, 
where  he  had  seen  the  lone  guard  once  before,  now 
stood  three  men,  and  he  drew  quickly  back  as  he 
saw  they  wrere  all  gazing  up  at  the  cliff.  He  had 
just  stepped  to  the  ledge  again  when  a  spent  ar- 
row arched  upward  in  a  graceful  curve  and  dropped 
near  his  feet. 

To  go  down  the  passage  now  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  even  if  Wau-ko'-ma  and  his  men 
were  unable  to  find  the  upper  opening,  they  would 
certainly  camp  in  the  cave,  and  the  guards  below 
not  only  knew  that  he  was  on  the  ledge,  but  they 
would  guard  well  the  shelf  below  on  which  the  lit- 
tle cliff  dwelling  stood.  If  he  entered  the  passage 
to  hide,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  until 
he  would  be  compelled  to  come  out  for  water  and 
food.  He  seemed  to  be  caught  like  a  rabbit  in  a 
trap,  and  as  he  fully  realized  the  situation,  he 
stopped  and  thought  the  matter  over.  Dee-nay' 
had  often  repeated  to  him  an  old  admonition  that 
now  came  to  his  mind:  "Excitement  goes  blind  in 
the  presence  of  danger.  Calm  thoughts  are  eyes 
that  may  behold  a  way  to  safety." 

Then  he  lifted  his  arms  and  calmly  turned  hk 
face  upward  toward  Joho'-na-ai,  the  Great  Spirit, 
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in  whom  he  had  always  trusted,  and  his  eye  caught 
the  rugged  branches  of  the  twisted  pinyon-tree 
whose  limbs  overhung  the  edge  of  the  cliff  above. 
The  light  of  hope  leaped  into  his  face  as  a  possible 
way  of  escape  came  to  his  mind.  Running  with  all 
speed  to  the  rocks  above  the  pool,  he  caught  up  the 
heavy  coil  of  rope  that  hung  over  the  peg,  glancing 
down  at  the  trails  below  as  he  did  so.  The  To-to'- 
mes  were  but  a  little  way  below  him,  but  the  steep 
ascent  caused  them  to  climb  far  more  slowly  than 
when  on  the  lower  levels,  and  he  knewr  they  would 
move  with  the  greatest  caution  when  they  came 
within  bowshot  of  the  ruined  cliff  dwelling.  He 
might  have  time,  but  certainly  none  to  spare. 

Running  back  to  the  cave,  he  brought  out  the  old 
rope  of  twisted  hide,  and  taking  the  two  to  a  point 
beneath  the  tree  he  tied  them  securely  together, 
making  one  length  that  he  saw  would  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  ledge  to  the  tree  and  back 
again.  Taking  the  stone  hammer  from  his  belt, 
he  tied  one  end  of  the  stout  leather  cord  to  the  head 
of  the  weapon,  and  after  coiling  the  long  strand 
into  a  loose  coil  at  his  feet,  he  made  ready  for  the 
most  important  step  in  his  plan.  Stepping  out  from 
beneath  the  tree  to  a  point  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  stone  hammer,  when  thrown,  to  pass 
over  it  and  descend  to  the  ledge  again,  he  gripped 
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the  handle  and,  after  taking  careful  aim,  hurled  it 
upward  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  it  a  little  above 
the  tree  before  its  descent  on  the  other  side.  He 
realized  that  his  life  might  depend  on  the  one 
throw,  and  his  heart  beat  heavily  with  excitement 
and  fear  as  the  hammer  arched  over  the  tree,  as 
he  had  intended  it  should,  but  lit  on  the  edge  of 
the  upper  cliff,  with  its  handle  projecting  where  he 
could  just  see  it  from  below. 

Catching  the  rope  he  gave  it  several  short  jerks, 
causing  the  weapon  to  slide  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  edge.  One  more  sharp  pull  and  it  tumbled 
downward,  bringing  the  slack  end  of  the  rope  with 
it  as  the  smooth  twisted  thongs  slid  over  the  strong 
limbs  above. 

A  moment  later  Kay'-yah  had  twisted  the  two 
lengths  together,  either  one  of  which  was  more  than 
strong  enough  to  support  his  weight,  and  as  he 
untied  the  stone  hammer  and  replaced  it  in  his  belt, 
he  heard  the  triumphant  shout  of  the  To-to'-mes 
and  knew  they  were  coming  up  the  last  part  of 
the  trail  and  had  discovered  the  now  open  passage 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ledge.  Quickly  taking  the 
ends  of  the  rope  in  his  teeth,  to  make  sure  that 
his  means  of  escape  would  be  taken  up  with  him, 
he  was  soon  climbing  hand  over  hand  up  the  side 
of  the  bulging  cliff  to  safety  above.  He  climbed 
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steadily,  not  daring  to  look  up  to  see  what  distance 
lay  between  him  and  the  top,  as  each  pull  made 
upon  the  rope  in  climbing  brought  down  a  shower 
of  small  dead  twigs  and  bark,  but  at  last  his  shoul- 
der touched  the  tree,  and  just  as  he  threw  his 
arms  over  the  limbs  for  the  final  pull  that  would 
draw  him  out  of  sight  of  his  enemies,  he  heard  a 
shout  from  below  and  knew  he  had  been  discov- 
ered. 

A  second  later  an  arrow  struck  heavily  as  it 
ripped  into  the  bow-case  at  his  back  and  the  ar- 
rows in  the  quiver  rattled  with  the  blow;  then  an- 
other flashed  by  him  so  close  that  he  felt  the  wind 
from  it  on  his  face.  Before  a  better  aimed  arrow 
could  be  shot  he  was  out  on  the  ledge,  and  had 
stepped  from  the  sight  of  the  angry  To-to'-mes 
below.  Pulling  up  the  sagging  loop  of  rope,  he 
loosened  it  from  the  tree,  and  coiled  it  up  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet. 

With  a  happy  heart  he  sat  down  on  a  rock  to 
recover  his  breath,  as  the  exertion  of  the  climb  was 
one  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  it  re- 
quired unusual  strength.  Then  he  removed  his  bow- 
case  from  his  back  to  see  to  what  extent  it  had 
been  damaged  by  the  To-to'-me  arrow.  Much  to 
his  surprise  he  found  that  the  shaft  had  gone  al- 
most completely  through  the  quiver  and  had  splin- 
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tered  one  of  his  own  arrows  in  passing.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  thought  of  what  might 
have  happened  to  him  if  the  deadly  missile  had  been 
shot  by  a  better  marksman. 

Then,  rising  quickly,  as  the  thought  came  to  him, 
he  solemnly  held  his  arms  upraised  to  the  after- 
noon sun,  saying  as  he  did  so: 

"Great  Spirit,  in  the  heart  of  the  Earth  child 
is  thanks  for  the  escape  from  his  enemies.  Let  not 
my  heart  forget." 

Pulling  out  the  arrow,  he  tossed  it  over  the  cliff 
to  his  enemies  beneath,  to  let  them  know  how  little 
damage  it  had  done.  He  heard  it  strike  the  ledge 
below,  but  no  sound  from  the  men  came  back  in 
reply.  Doubtless  Wau-ko'-ma  and  his  men  were 
inspecting  the  cave,  preparatory  to  robbing  it  of 
everything  of  value,  but  he  knew  that  some  of  his 
men  would  be  stationed  outside  with  drawn  bows 
ready  to  let  fly  at  him  if  he  should  attempt  to 
look  below. 

Then  he  suddenly  realized  the  danger  of  leaving 
the  tree  as  it  was,  for  Wau-ko'-ma  would  surely 
make  an  effort  to  follow  him,  and  might  even  now 
be  making  a  rope  from  the  strong  skins  that  were 
scattered  about  the  cave.  He  must  find  some  means 
by  which  the  overhanging  limbs  could  be  broken  off 
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without  exposing  himself  to  the  danger  of  shots 
from  below. 

As  he  looked  over  the  wide  slope  about  him,  he 
saw  that  it  was  dotted  with  dwarf  juniper  and 
pinyon-trees,  and  gnarled  sage-brush  grew  wherever 
it  could  find  a  footing  between  the  rocks  and  boul- 
ders that  had  tumbled  down  from  the  low  crumbling 
wall  above.  He  might  find  enough  dry  w^ood  with 
which  to  build  a  fire  beneath  the  tree  and  could  thus 
burn  the  limbs  off,  but  that  would  require  too  long 
a  time.  The  afternoon  sun  was  not  many  hours 
above  the  horizon  and  he  must  make  his  way  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and,  if  possible,  descend  to  the 
other  side  before  darkness  came.  He  knew  that  no 
man  had  ever  found  a  way  to  its  top,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  had  given  the 
great  flat  plateau  on  its  summit  the  name,  "Bah-chi 
Din-och"  (Shrine  of  the  Gods) . 

From  his  present  position  it  looked  as  though  he 
might  be  able  to  reach  the  top  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  as  he  realized  the  fact  a  thrill  of  ex- 
citement ran  through  him,  as  he  knew  he  must  be, 
even  now,  standing  higher  up  on  the  mountain  than 
any  man  had  ever  stood  before. 

As  he  contemplated  this  fact  his  eye  caught  a  huge 
round  boulder  that  stood  some  little  distance  above 
him  and  in  an  almost  direct  line  with  the  tree.  As 
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he  ran  up  to  it  he  saw  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
roll  it  if  the  rocks  and  earth  that  supported  it  on 
the  lower  side  could  be  removed.  After  breaking 
off  a  stout  limb  from  a  nearby  tree  he  returned 
to  the  boulder,  and  using  the  limb  as  a  digging  tool, 
was  soon  removing  the  earth  and  stones  from  be- 
neath its  lower  side.  After  long  and  patient  ef- 
fort he  decided  that  a  very  hard  push  would  start 
it  on  its  way.  He  then  gathered  all  the  smaller 
rocks  and  stones  that  lay  along  the  way  between  the 
boulder  and  the  tree  and  laid  them  in  a  row  on  either 
side,  to  form  a  direct  and  uninterrupted  path.  This 
accomplished,  he  got  above  the  great  boulder  and, 
bracing  his  feet  against  the  side  of  the  slope,  and 
with  shoulder  to  the  rock,  pushed  with  all  his 
strength.  Slowly  the  great  stone  rolled  over,  then, 
gathering  momentum  with  each  turn,  it  went  plung- 
ing down  the  slope  directly  at  the  tree.  A  moment 
later  a  splintered  stump  remained  where  the  pinyon 
had  stood,  and  a  sound  like  a  mighty  peal  of  thun- 
der arose  as  the  huge  boulder  crashed  to  the  lower 
shelf  and  bounded  out  into  the  space  below. 

The  continued  rumble  and  more  distant  roar,  as 
it  dropped  into  the  hills  beneath,  was  mingled  with 
the  angry  cries  and  shouts  of  the  To-to'-mes,  who 
were  both  frightened  by  the  terrific  noise  of  the  fall- 
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Ing  rock  and  angered  by  the  discovery  that  the  tree 
had  disappeared. 

Picking  up  the  coils  of  rope,  he  tied  it  to  the 
back  of  his  belt,  thankful  that  he  had  thought  to 
bring  it  up  with  him,  for  without  it  he  knew  he 
would  have  small  chance  of  ever  reaching  the  lower 
country.  After  throwing  his  bow-case  over  his 
shoulder,  he  waved  a  mock  adieu  to  the  cliff  that 
now  sheltered  his  baffled  enemies,  and  started  hope- 
fully upward  in  search  of  a  way  over  the  mountain 
top,  over  the  cloud-swept  Shrine  of  the  Gods. 


CHAPTER  XII 

KAY'- YAH  TESTS  THE  BOW 

A   narrow  trail;  the  shadowed  night; 

The  open  shelter  of  the  sky; 
'The  smell  of  sage;  a  hogan's  light; 

A  far  coyote's  lonely  cry. 

QUA'-MA,  the  mountain  that  rears  its  mighty 
bulk  from  the  foothills  beside  the  To-to'-me 
mesa,  is  the  highest  of  the  range  that  stretches  away 
to  the  northeast.  Its  lofty  sides  are  girdled  about 
with  frowning  cliffs,  and  above  them  steep  terraces 
rise  row  upon  row  to  the  final  support  of  its  level 
summit.  Scorning  the  rough  winds  and  sands  of 
the  desert  below,  and  the  raging  storms  from  above, 
it  stands  like  a  proud  guardian  over  the  lesser  moun- 
tains and  hills  that  trail  out  at  its  back.  Its  inac- 
cessible top  made  Qua'-ma  the  mountain  of  mys- 
tery to  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  vast  desert  region  at 
its  base.  Accounts  of  the  magic  folk,  mysterious 
witch-caves,  and  animal  dens  to  be  found  on  its  for- 
bidden crest  had  always  had  an  important  part  in 
the  stories  told  the  To-to'-me  and  Nag'-a-pah  chil- 
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dren.  None  could  say  that  the  tales  were  untrue,  as 
no  one  had  ever  been  upon  its  summit,  and  Qua'-ma 
was  just  the  kind  of  place  where  witches  and  fairy- 
folk  would  choose  to  live.  When  black  storm-clouds 
obscured  its  top,  the  old  men  of  Ta-pau'-wee  would 
tell  the  little  boys  that  the  Shin-di  was  giving  a 
dance  to  the  witches,  and  that  soon  they  would  hear 
the  beating  of  his  big  drum  and  then  the  clouds 
would  tremble  with  fear  and  cry  their  tears  down 
all  over  the  earth. 

From  Ah'-co  the  little  Nag'-a-pah  children 
looked  at  the  mysterious  mountain  through  the  blue 
haze  of  a  greater  distance,  and  though  the  distance 
caused  the  tales  about  it  to  be  less  fearsome,  they 
were  none  the  less  weird  and  impressive.  It  was 
well  known  to  them  how  Chun-gua,  the  headless 
wolf,  always  came  out  on  the  mountain-top  to  look 
for  his  head  just  as  the  new  moon  hung  above  Qua'- 
ma,  as  that  was  the  only  time  in  the  month  that  he 
could  see,  but  he  could  never  find  it,  as  the  head 
could  not  call  out  to  him  because  it  had  no  body  to 
give  it  breath  to  growl  with,  and  the  body  could 
not  call  out  to  the  head  because  it  had  no  tongue 
or  throat  with  which  to  make  a  noise. 

The  little  Nag'-a-pah  boys  and  girls  were  told 
that  if  they  were  ever  very  bad  the  witches  might 
carry  them  off  to  the  black  caves  that  were  high  up 
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on  the  mountain-sides,  and  the  threat  did  more  than 
all  else  to  make  them  good  and  obedient  children. 
Thus  the  fearsome  mysteries  of  Qua'-ma  were  es- 
tablished in  the  minds  of  the  little  folk,  and  these 
impressions  could  not  be  altogether  shaken  off  when 
manhood  came. 

As  Kay'-yah  worked  his  way  upward  over  the 
rough  slopes  and  steep  terraces  that  lay  between  him 
and  the  lofty  mesa  above,  the  memory  of  many 
childhood  tales  of  the  mountain  came  to  his  mind, 
and  through  his  thoughts  ran  the  words  of  a  little 
rhyme  that  had  given  him  his  first  idea  of  its  awe- 
inspiring  mystery : 

"On  Qua'-ma's  top  a  black  cloud  lies. 
Waii — mee,  O — wau-ha-mee. 
The  witch-winds  wail ;  the  bear-witch  flies 
To  tell  the  Shin-di — someone  dies. 
Wau — mee.     Wau-ha-mee." 

As  the  fearful  impression  this  rhyme  had  made 
upon  him  as  a  little  boy  came  to  his  mind,  he  per- 
mitted a  slight  shiver  of  the  old  fear  to  run  through 
him  just  for  the  fun  and  mystery  of  it.  Then  sud- 
denly he  jumped  as  though  he  were  shot,  as  a  little 
ground  squirrel  whisked  from  the  sage  at  his  feet, 
and  ran  to  the  shelter  of  a  nearby  rock.  He  laughed 
aloud  as  he  realized  the  foolishness  of  his  thoughts 
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— thoughts  that  should  have  no  place  in  the  head  of 
a  warrior. 

Climbing  steadily  for  some  time,  he  came  at  last 
to  a  broken  wall  of  rock  scarcely  higher  than  his 
head,  and  as  he  climbed  over  it  the  great  level  sum- 
mit stretched  evenly  out  before  him.  Standing  erect 
on  the  wind-swept  height,  with  the  great  earth  of 
desert  and  hills  stretching  out  far  below,  a  feeling 
of  exultation  arose  within  him  as  he  realized  that,  of 
all  Earth  children,  he  was  the  first  to  stand  on  the 
top  of  Qua'-ma,  the  Shrine  of  the  Gods.  The 
achievement  gave  him  added  confidence  in  himself, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  more  of  a  man  and  warrior 
than  the  inexperienced  youth  who  had  set  out  from 
the  lodge  of  Dee-nay'  to  match  his  skill  and  wit 
against  that  of  the  To-to'-mes.  Had  he  not  matched 
his  strength  and  skill  against  his  enemies  and,  thus 
far,  come  off  victorious  in  each  encounter? 

But  boastfulness  had  little  room  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  serious  thoughts  of  the  immediate  past 
quickly  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  joy  and  freedom 
too  strong  for  sober  impressions,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  he  ran  westward  toward  the  end 
of  the  mesa  that  lay  nearest  his  beloved  Ah'-co. 
The  fresh,  strong  winds  of  the  upper  air  flattened 
his  hair  back  against  his  temples  as  he  ran,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  almost  fly  out  over 
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the  desert  if  he  just  spread  his  arms  wide  enough 
and  ran  fast  enough.  Blue- jays,  rabbit-hawks,  and 
black-birds  flew  noisily  up  from  bush  and  sage  as 
he  passed,  and  chattered  and  scolded  loudly  at  the 
sight  of  a  man  who  was  rudely  invading  their  hith- 
erto exclusive  domain. 

A  strange  excitement  ran  through  Kay'-yah's 
veins  as  he  leaped  over  sage  and  weeds  in  his  path 
as  each  step  brought  him  nearer  home,  and  he  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  stop  as  he  reached  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  great  flat  top.  Halting  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  plateau,  he  looked  out  over  the  wonder- 
ful scene  that  lay  beneath  him,  and  quickly  searched 
for  the  spot  where  he  believed  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp 
must  be  situated.  Then  his  eye  caught  the  familiar 
twisting  outline  of  the  canyon  that  appeared,  from 
where  he  stood,  like  a  dark  blue  crack  in  the  earth, 
and-  -yes,  at  its  mouth  lay  Ah'-co,  its  cluster  of  tiny 
hogans  barely  visible  in  the  dim  distance.  It  seemed 
a  long  time  since  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Nag'-a-pah  camp;  his  heart  filled  with  thoughts  of 
adventure  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  Magic.  He 
had  found  the  adventure,  but  the  lost  Magic  seemed 
as  far  from  recovery  as  it  had  ever  been. 

As  he  looked  at  the  mountain-side  immediately 
beneath  him,  he  saw  that  he  would  be  able  to  descend 
a  long  way  before  encountering  the  sheer  walls  of 
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cliffs  that  had  always  proved  an  effectual  barrier  to 
all  who  had  attempted  to  climb  up  from  below,  and 
that  now  might  hold  him  prisoner  on  the  mountain- 
top.  Joho'-na-ai  had  led  him  through  each  difficult 
situation  that  had,  thus  far,  confronted  him,  and  he 
doubted  not  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  aid  him 
now. 

He  carefully  studied  the  nature  of  the  country 
over  which  he  must  pass  before  he  could  get  safely 
out  of  the  network  of  To-to'-me  trails,  many  of 
which,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  guarded.  As  he 
scanned  the  smooth  hills  now  flattened  out  almost 
like  level  country  by  the  height  from  which  he  looked 
down  upon  them,  he  noticed  a  short  canyon  set 
squarely  across  the  end  of  a  ridge  that  ran  for  miles 
almost  directly  toward  the  Nag'-a-pah  country. 
Then  he  remembered  both  the  canyon  and  the  ridge, 
as  he  had  followed  the  northern  slope  of  the  latter 
when  on  his  way  to  the  To-to'-me  mesa,  and  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  pass  in  the  canyon  wall 
that  had  permitted  him  to  go  down  into  it,  and  thus 
avoid  the  trails  that  he  knew  must  lie  on  the  To-to'- 
me  side  of  the  ridge. 

As  he  looked  out  into  the  foothills  for  landmarks 
by  which  to  guide  his  course  when  the  lower  ground 
was  reached,  he  saw  the  snow-white  body  and  twist- 
ed limbs  of  a  dead  tree  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
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hill,  and  noted  that  the  little  canyon  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  it,  and  due  west  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  stood.  When  he  reached  the  country  be- 
low, he  would  go  directly  to  the  little  canyon  if  pos- 
sible, for  if  he  could  get  through  the  foothills  near- 
est the  mountain,  where  guards  were  most  apt  to 
be  watching  for  him,  and  gain  the  canyon's  shelter, 
he  could  elude  his  enemies,  as  the  pass  led  into  the 
open  country  north  of  the  ridge.  Thoughts  of  the 
strong  bow  and  goodly  supply  of  Tso's  red  arrows 
in  the  case  at  his  back  gave  him  a  feeling  of  security 
and  comfort,  as  he  felt  prepared  to  meet  any  foe 
who  might  cross  his  path. 

The  late  afternoon  sun  hung  low  over  the  horizon, 
and  he  must  find  a  way  to  the  country  below  before 
darkness  came.  With  a  final  look  over  the  great 
desert  world  that  lay  below,  he  started  rapidly 
downward,  picking  his  way  over  the  steep  slopes 
that  led  to  the  more  formidable  walls  of  rock  await- 
ing him  far  down  the  mountain-side.  His  descent 
was  more  rapid  than  his  upward  climb  had  been, 
and  soon  he  found  himself  on  the  top  of  a  wall  that 
seemed  both  too  high  and  too  steep  to  descend.  It 
being  the  uppermost  of  the  three  great  cliffs  that 
girdled  the  mountain,  he  felt  sure  that  he  would 
find  a  place  where  the  floods  from  the  plateau  and 
slopes  above  had  worn  a  passage,  and  after  a  short 
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walk  he  found  his  judgment  to  be  correct,  as  he 
came  upon  a  break  where  the  water  had  cut  a  deep 
gash  in  the  wall,  forming  a  passage  to  the  next 
ledge  beneath. 

He  felt  that  he  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  his  downward  journey  as  he  stood  on  the  narrow 
shelf  that  topped  the  next  great  cliff  below;  and 
sitting  down  on  the  ledge,  he  looked  into  the  depths 
beneath,  scanning  the  walls  as  far  as  he  could  see 
in  each  direction.  Only  two  cliffs  now  remained 
beneath  him,  but  they  were  the  two  highest  on  the 
mountain-side.  Far  to  his  right  he  could  see  a 
crack  in  the  cliff  that  now  confronted  him,  and  as 
he  walked  toward  it  he  soon  saw  that  he  would  have 
to  go  very  carefully  if  he  was  to  avoid  a  fall,  as  the 
sloping  ledge  was,  in  many  places,  too  steep  to  pass 
over  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  point  where  he  had  seen 
the  break,  but  he  found  it  far  less  promising  than 
it  had  appeared  from  a  distance.  The  cut  was 
both  steep  and  very  long,  but  it  held  out  one  small 
hope,  for  about  half-way  down  it  a  stunted  pinyon- 
tree  clung  with  gnarled  roots  to  the  rocks  and  scant 
earth  of  the  almost  perpendicular  slope.  If  he 
could  get  to  the  tree  his  rope  would  aid  him  in 
descending  to  the  next  shelf  below  it;  but  to  climb 
down  to  it  from  where  he  stood  was  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  as  the  cut  was  both  too  steep  and  too  smooth 
to  afford  a  footing  of  any  kind,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing near  him  over  which  the  rope  could  be  hung. 

Crawling  on  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
break,  he  examined  the  wall  immediately  beneath, 
and  found  a  little  projection  several  feet  below  him 
large  enough  for  a  firm  footing,  and  beneath  it 
were  two  others  that  seemed  to  run  back  to  a 
point  that  must  be  near  the  tree.  If  he  could  get 
down  to  the  lower  projection  he  might  be  able  to 
work  his  way  back  toward  the  pinyon,  and  if  suc- 
cessful the  rest  would  be  easy. 

Removing  his  rope,  stone  hammer,  and  bow-case, 
so  that  nothing  could  hamper  his  movements  where 
even  the  slightest  extra  weight,  or  false  step,  might 
cause  him  to  fall,  he  let  himself  down  to  the  first 
projection,  and  after  cautiously  lowering  his  body 
to  the  last  footing,  slowly  worked  his  way  back 
toward  the  little  tree  whose  projecting  branches 
he  saw  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  head.  But  at  the 
very  end  of  the  slight  projection  on  which  he  stood, 
he  found  that  he  was  still  too  far  from  his  goal 
to  be  able  to  throw  the  rope  over  the  tree  success- 
fully, as  its  small  thick  branches  spread  out  toward 
him,  making  it  impossible  to  get  the  rope  over  the 
stout  trunk.  One  plan  that  might  be  followed  came 
to  his  mind,  but  he  would  use  it  only  as  a  last  resort. 
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Climbing  back  to  the  ledge  above,  he  walked  on 
for  some  distance  in  search  of  another  passage  that 
would  present  fewer  difficulties;  but  the  farther  he 
went,  the  less  promising  the  wall  became,  and  the 
shelf  on  which  he  walked  was  becoming  narrower 
with  each  step.  The  sun  was  on  the  horizon  now, 
and  but  little  time  would  be  left  to  him  before  dark- 
ness came  making  further  descent  impossible.  The 
moon  would  rise  later,  but  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
heights  and  depths  accurately  by  moonlight  and 
the  black  shadows  would  make  climbing  doubly 
dangerous. 

Going  back  to  the  cut,  he  uncoiled  the  rope  and 
doubled  it  so  that  the  ends  would  be  even,  for  if  he 
were  successful  in  reaching  the  next  ledge  below, 
he  must  be  able  to  pull  the  rope  down  from  the 
tree  after  his  descent,  as  he  wrould  have  still  greater 
need  of  it  when  attempting  the  passage  over  the 
remaining  cliff  which  he  knew  to  be  the  highest  of 
them  all.  Picking  up  the  bow-case  in  one  hand  and 
the  stone  hammer  in  the  other,  he  weighed  them 
carefully.  The  bow-case  was  a  little  the  heavier 
of  the  two.  Removing  a  handful  of  arrows  from 
the  quiver,  he  weighed  them  again,  and  being  satis- 
fied that  they  were  of  about  equal  weight,  he  care- 
fully stuck  the  extra  arrows  into  his  belt,  and  tied 
the  bow-case  to  one  end  of  the  rope  and  the  ham- 
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mer  to  the  other.  Carefully  lowering  the  end  on 
which  the  hammer  was  tied,  he  let  it  slip  down  past 
one  side  of  the  tree,  and  when  half  of  the  rope 
was  thus  played  out  he  lowered  the  bow-case  until 
it  passed  the  tree  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then 
let  go.  The  weighted  rope  tightened  firmly  over 
the  gnarled  trunk  as  the  hammer  and  bow-case  slid 
downward  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  lower  shelf. 
With  rope  and  weapons  hanging  far  below  him, 
his  one  way  of  getting  down  now  lay  in  taking  a 
chance  he  had  hoped  to  avoid.  Stepping  over  to 
the  point  where  he  had  climbed  down  before,  he 
lowered  himself  from  one  projection  to  another 
until  the  last  footing  was  reached  and  again  moved 
cautiously  out  toward  the  tree.  Beneath  him 
dropped  the  great  vertical  cliffs  over  which  a  slip 
or  false  move  might  cause  him  to  plunge  into  the 
yawning  depths  below.  Slowly  and  cautiously  he 
moved  out  to  the  last  inch  of  the  little  projection; 
then,  with  left  hand  clinging  to  a  crack  in  the  wall 
above  him,  and  with  every  muscle  tense  for  the  trial 

V 

that  was  to  be  put  upon  them,  he  extended  his 
right  hand  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  rope  that 
hung  from  the  tree.  He  knew  that  both  strands 
of  the  rope  must  be  grasped  at  the  same  instant, 
and  his  position,  flattened  as  he  was  against  the 
wall,  would  make  the  intended  leap  an  awkward 


\    -  I    »-$ 


'HE  EXTENDED  HIS  RIGHT  HAND  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  TOWARD  THE  ROPE 

THAT  HUNG  FROM  THE  TREE" 
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one.  Loosening  his  hold  on  the  crack  above,  he 
lunged  forward;  and  a  second  later  was  swinging 
back  and  forth  in  mid-air  but  holding  firmly  to  the 
two  strands  of  rope. 

A  few  moments  later  he  stood  on  the  sloping 
ledge  below,  his  heart  pounding  and  limbs  trem- 
bling with  the  strain  that  had  been  put  upon  them. 
The  hardest  part  of  his  descent  was  over,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  cliff  that  remained  below  was 
the  highest  on  the  mountain,  for  he  could  now  use 
his  rope  in  one  long  strand  and  he  could  see  that 
its  length  would  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 
Up  to  this  point  he  had  been  forced  to  take  the  rope 
with  him,  but  he  could  now  fasten  one  end  securely 
to  the  ledge  when  making  this  last  descent,  as  he 
would  not  need  it  after  reaching  the  ground  below. 

Untying  the  hammer  and  bow-case  from  the 
rope,  he  pulled  it  down  from  the  tree  and  sought  a 
spot  level  enough  to  permit  him  to  go  to  its  outer 
edge  and  examine  the  cliff  below.  The  sun  had 
now  dropped  below  the  rim  of  the  desert,  but  its 
fiery  afterglow  flooded  the  western  sky  and  cast  its 
vivid  coloring  over  hills  and  mountain-side,  turning 
rocks  and  trees  into  a  blaze  of  red  that  slowly  faded 
into  copper  and  dull  gold.  Seated  on  the  ledge 
Kay'-yah  witnessed  the  wonderful  color  effects  of 
the  sunset  with  keen  appreciation,  and  watched  for 
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a  moment  the  hills  below  now  darkening  into  deep 
purple  where  the  mountain  cast  its  great  shadow 
across  them. 

"Great  is  the  power,  and  great  is  the  goodness 
of  Joho'-na-ai,"  he  reverently  murmured  under  his 
breath,  as  he  rose  to  prepare  for  the  final  step  in 
his  journey  to  freedom. 

There  were  many  narrow  cracks  in  the  rock  ledge 
about  him,  and  finding  one  that  ran  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  placed  his  hammer,  handle 
downward,  into  it  and  found  that  it  could  be  driven 
half  way  to  the  head.  He  then  bound  one  end  of 
the  rope  securely  about  it  and  with  a  large  stone 
drove  the  hammer  as  deep  into  the  crack  as  its 
stout  handle  would  permit  it  to  go.  After  making 
a  meal  of  the  bread  and  dried  meat  that  he  had 
wrapped  in  the  piece  of  buckskin  before  departing 
from  the  cave,  he  bound  the  small  piece  of  hide 
about  the  rope  at  the  point  where  it  would  come 
in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  prevent  its 
wearing  through  while  he  was  making  the  descent. 
Making  a  final  test  of  the  strength  of  the  hammer 
handle  by  pulling  upon  the  rope  with  all  his 
strength,  he  carefully  lowered  himself  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  began  his  last  downward  climb  to 
the  hills  below. 

When  his  feet  touched  the  firm  earth  he  ran 
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down  the  slope  to  the  more  level  land,  feeling  as 
though  he  would  like  to  shout  for  joy  at  being  free 
once  more;  free  from  the  seemingly  endless  walls 
and  cliffs  that  had  held  him  prisoner  since  the 
day  old  Tso  had  found  him  lying  unconscious  on 
the  rocks  near  his  cave.  Soon  he  was  among  the 
trees  and  bushes  of  the  hills,  and  turning  his  course 
westward  made  his  way  more  slowly  now,  as  twi- 
light was  rapidly  fading  into  darkness,  and  the 
ground  was  rough  with  fallen  rocks  and  tangled 
brush.  He  knew  that  he  must  be  some  distance 
from  the  point  where  the  ridge  led  out  toward  the 
Nag'-a-pah  country,  as  he  had  wandered  a  consid- 
erable distance  around  the  side  of  the  mountain 
while  seeking  his  way  down,  but  a  little  later  the 
moon  would  be  up  and  he  would  then  be  able  to 
travel  as  rapidly  as  he  wished. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time,  a  pale  light  dif- 
fused the  earth,  and  grew  brighter  as  the  sky  to 
the  eastward  of  the  great  mountain  became  more 
luminous.  He  could  go  a  little  faster  now7;  but  he 
had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  he  came  upon 
a  well-marked  trail,  and  a  little  farther  on  crossed 
a  second  one,  causing  him  to  move  with  greater 
caution.  Then  dropping  to  his  hands  and  knees, 
he  crawled  forward,  stopping  every  few  feet  to 
listen  for  the  sounds  of  any  guards  that  might  be 
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stationed  in  the  near-by  hills.  The  moon  was  not 
yet  high  enough  for  him  to  see  any  of  the  land- 
marks that  he  had  selected  to  guide  him  on  his  way, 
but  the  evening  stars  gave  him  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  he  continued  his  course  by  them. 

Suddenly  a  sound  as  of  someone  running  through 
the  brush  far  down  to  his  left  came  to  his  ears, 
and  he  stopped,  placing  an  arrow  on  the  string  of 
his  bow,  as  he  waited,  but  the  sound  died  away,  and 
as  the  light  grew  brighter  he  saw,  some  distance 
below  him,  a  low  hill;  and  on  its  summit  the  white 
body  and  twisted  limbs  of  a  dead  juniper-tree  stood 
boldly  out  against  the  dark  sky.  He  smiled  with 
pleasure  as  he  recognized  it  as  the  landmark  he 
had  noted  from  the  mountain-top,  and  knew  that 
due  west  of  him  lay  the  friendly  little  canyon  with 
the  ridge  beyond. 

Crawling  forward,  he  had  just  reached  the  tree 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  a  little 
way  below  him.  The  voice  was  low  but  tense  with 
excitement,  as  if  its  owner  were  possessed  of  min- 
gled fear  and  anger. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  his  heart  stood  still 
within  him — the  voice  was  like  that  of  Sah'-ne. 
But  even  as  he  ran  forward  he  realized  that  Sah'- 
ne  could  only  be  in  Ah'-co,  and  that  the  voice  might 
merely  be  like  hers.  Torn  by  uncertainty,  and  real- 
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izing  that  he  must  not  allow  excitement  to  lead  him 
into  unwise  actions  that  might  cause  him  to  fall 
again  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  stopped  and 
crouched  down  in  the  sage  to  listen.  As  he  did 
so,  angry  voices  and  the  sound  of  a  struggle  as  of 
two  men  fighting,  came  up  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  heard  the  woman's  voice.  He  could  now  see 
that  the  men  were  in  a  small  clump  of  bushes  that 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  smooth  sage-covered  slope 
that  ran  off  toward  the  south.  As  he  listened,  un- 
certain just  what  he  should  do,  he  could  hear  the 
men  struggling  desperately.  Men  of  the  same 
tribe  often  quarreled,  but  they  seldom  fought  ex- 
cept on  extreme  provocation.  One  of  these  men 
might  be  a  Nag'-a-pah. 

Crouching  low  in  the  sage,  he  moved  forward 
again,  hoping  to  get  near  enough  to  see  something 
of  the  combatants  without  being  seen  by  them.  As 
he  drew  nearer  to  them,  one  of  the  antagonists"  fell 
with  an  angry  cry,  and  the  other  ran  off  up  the 
slope  toward  the  head  of  the  canyon.  Although  he 
had  come  to  within  a  short  distance  of  them,  neither 
of  the  men  had  seen  him,  so  intent  were  they  in 
the  struggle.  Then  the  fallen  man  half  rose,  call- 
ing out  as  he  did  so: 

"By  the  gods!  You  shall  pay  for  this,  Chot'- 
zu!" 
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The  mention  of  the  name  was  enough  to  cause  an 
instant  change  in  Kay'-yah's  actions.  Paying  no 
heed  to  the  wounded  man,  whom  he  now  knew  to  be 
To-to'-me,  he  changed  his  course  to  avoid  the  bush- 
es, and  dropping  on  one  knee  let  an  arrow  fly  at 
the  fleeing  figure  that  was  now  running  swiftly 
some  distance  up  the  slope.  With  a  loud  cry  the 
man  leaped  into  the  air  and  fell  forward  in  the 
sage. 

With  the  feeling  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in 
avenging  Tso,  Kay '-yah  rose  to  his  feet,  then  quick- 
ly fitting  another  arrow  to  the  string  he  turned 
back  toward  the  bushes  and  the  wounded  man  in 
whose  voice  he  had  recognized  Ha-waF-li. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  latter  in  obvious  surprise, 
as  Kay'-yah  approached  him;  and  he  made  a  quick 
move  as  though  to  recover  his  bow  that  lay  on  the 
ground  a  few  feet  from  him,  where  it  had  doubtless 
fallen  during  the  struggle. 

"Hold — or  you  follow  your  friend  Chot'-zu!" 
commanded  Kay'-yah  quietly.  'Who  was  the 
woman  and  where  is  she?  Speak  quick!" 

"Not  so  fast,  Nag'-a-pah.  She  is  safe  enough, 
since  you  kill  one  that  wras  after  her  and  the  other 
one  has  not  yet  come  this  far.  Put  down  the  bow. 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  have  need  to  know." 

"I  am  not  caught  twice  by  the  same  dogs,'*  re- 
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plied  Kay'-yah,  without  lowering  his  bow. 
"Speak!" 

Seeing  that  the  man  before  him  was  in  no  mood 
to  parley,  Ha-wal'-li  replied. 

'The  girl  is  from  Ah'-co,  and  known  to  you,  but 
is  of  my  family  and  my  people.  I  protect  her  as 
quickly  as  you.  Wau-ko-'ma  and  Chot'-zu  were 
both  after  her.  Chot'-zu  threatened  me  that  the 
chief  would  be  here  soon.  It  was,  no  doubt,  their 
plan  to  meet  at  this  place.  The  girl  was  trying 
to  escape  from  Chot'-zu,  who  knew  not  that  I  stood 
guard  here.  I  caught  him  about  the  arms  and 
held  him  until  she  escaped  toward  the  canyon  be- 
low us.  As  she  ran  away  she  said,  'I  go  to  Ah'-co.' 
Why  she  goes  to  Ah'-co  I  know  not." 

Waiting  to  hear  no  more,  Kay'-yah,  without 
lowering  his  weapon,  moved  quickly  over  to  where 
the  To-to'-me's  bow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  reach- 
ing out  with  his  foot  he  kicked  it  still  farther  to  one 
side,  out  of  leaping  distance  of  its  owner;  then 
picking  it  up,  he  turned  to  go. 

"I  believe  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say.  You 
have  given  her  help,  so  I  do  not  kill  you,  but  you 
follow  me  or  tell  others  of  where  I  have  gone  at  her 
risk  as  well  as  your  own." 

Taking  his  knife  from  his  belt  and  laying  it  on 
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his  open  hand,  Ha-wal'-li  stepped  toward  Kay'- 
yah: 

"Here  is  proof  that  I  know  more  of  you  than  you 
of  me.  I  was  here  to  take  you  captive,  but  my 
heart  is  more  in  the  safety  of  the  girl.  You  have 
no  knife,  and  Wau-ko'-ma  may  come  too  close  for 
you  to  use  the  arrow. — Quick,  for  someone  comes!" 

At  the  unexpected  kindness,  Kay '-yah  hesitated 
for  a  brief  moment;  then  taking  the  proffered 
weapon  he  turned,  saying  as  he  did  so: 

"I  understand.  My  thoughts  are  grateful — and 
my  memory  is  long." 

Diving  into  the  brush  and  trees  of  the  hillside,  he 
ran  swiftly  down  the  steep  approach  that  led  to  the 
little  canyon,  his  heart  pounding  with  mingled  pain 
and  joy  at  the  thought  of  being  so  near  to  Sah'-ne. 
Sah'-ne  at  Ta-pau'-wee  could  mean  only  one  thing, 
and  the  thought  filled  his  heart  with  bitterness 
and  a  strange  anger  that  seemed  to  be  directed  as 
much  against  himself  as  her.  His  one  duty  now 
was  to  save  her  from  Wau-ko'-ma,  and,  he  told 
himself,  he  would  do  that  for  any  woman  of  Ah'-co. 
He  now  felt  doubly  glad  that  he  had  made  an  end 
of  Chot'-zu,  as  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  the 
head  of  the  canyon  to  intercept  Sah'-ne  when  his 
arrow  had  laid  him  low. 

On  he  ran  down  the  hillside  until  fallen  rock  and 
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low  broken  walls  near  the  canyon's  mouth  brought 
him  to  a  walk.  Climbing  over  the  few  low  ledges 
that  blocked  the  way,  he  was  soon  running  along 
in  the  dense  shadow  of  the  canyon's  eastern  wall. 
After  some  little  distance  he  stopped  and  listened. 
The  pounding  in  his  heart  seemed  so  loud  he  could 
hear  little  else,  but  after  putting  his  ear  to  the 
ground  he  could  hear  the  crunch  of  sand  beneath 
swiftly  running  feet  far  ahead  of  him.  The  foot- 
falls were  too  light  to  be  those  of  a  man.  Springing 
to  his  feet,  he  ran  forward  with  increased  speed, 
and,  after  a  few  moments,  stopped  again. 

"Sah'-ne!"  he  called  in  a  low  voice. 

'Kay'-yah!"  came  the  startled  voice  of  Sah'-ne, 
as  she  stopped  and  leaned  backward  with  out- 
stretched arms  against  the  canyon  wall. 

'Yes, — it  is  I,"  said  Kah'-yah  evenly,  as  he  ran 
up  to  her.  'We  must  be  quick!  Wau-ko'-ma 
hunts  for  you,  and  I  must  put  you  on  the  right  way 
to  Ah'-co  before  I  deal  with  him.  Come !"  he  com- 
manded. 

Sah'-ne  was  both  too  surprised  and  overjoyed  to 
make  reply,  and  she  followed  as  he  took  the  lead 
and  ran  back  to  a  point  where  the  canyon  made  a 
slight  bend.  Then,  after  stopping  a  moment  to 
listen  for  the  sound  of  any  approaching  feet,  he 
motioned  for  her  again  to  follow  and  darted  swiftly 
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across  the  bright  patch  of  moonlight  that  covered 
the  narrow  canyon  floor.  A  moment  later  they 
stood  beneath  the  pass  that  led  to  the  open  country 

beyond  the  ridge. 

"This  is  a  break  in  the  wall  where  we  must  climb," 
said  Kay'-yah  simply.  "I  will  help  you  up.  Keep 
to  your  right  when  you  get  to  the  top — follow  the 
green  star  that  is  in  the  west." 

Lifting  her  to  a  ledge  a  few  feet  above  the  can- 
yon bed,  he  climbed  up  beside  her;  then  stooping 
down  he  commanded  her  to  step  upon  his  shoulders. 
Holding  to  the  rocks  above,  she  obeyed;  and  as  he 
rose  she  was  able  to  step  to  a  much  higher  level  that 
led  gradually  upward. 

"From  where  you  now  stand  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  way  to  the  top  without  my  help.  When 
you  have  traveled  until  you  are  weary,  wait  for 
me.  I  wait  here  until  I  know  you  have  time  to 
get  far  away  from  those  who  are  after  you,  then  I 
will  follow.  When  you  have  thought  it  is  time 
for  me  to  come,  listen  for  the  call  of  the  Dak  bird." 

'Your  voice  has  the  cold  of  anger  in  it,"  said 
Sah'-ne.  :'Is  it  not  cause  for  happiness  to  be  with 
a  friend  again?" 

The  unexpected  question  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  voice  filled  him  with  momentary  confusion,  and 
when  he  replied  he  spoke  harshly  to  hide  it. 
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"My  friends  do  not  visit  Ta-pau'-wee,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  teasing  note  in  the  low  voice  as  she 
replied : 

"That  is  strange,  since  they  would  but  be  doing 
what  vou  have  done." 

•/ 

And  turning  quickly  she  ran  up  the  slope,  leav- 
ing Kay'-yah  to  battle  with  the  tumult  of  emotions 

that  arose  within  him. 

****** 

A  To-to'-me  guard,  stationed  far  up  among  the 
hills,  attracted  by  the  loud  outcry  of  the  ill-fated 
Chot'-zu,  ran  down  toward  the  clearing  from 
whence  he  was  sure  the  sound  had  come,  and  would 
have  passed  by  Ha-wal'-li  without  seeing  him  had 
not  the  latter  called  out  to  him. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  the  man  as  he  came  up. 
"Where  is  the  Nag'-a-pah?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Ha-wal'-li.    "There  is 

a  cut  in  my  side.    Help  me  to  bind  it  up." 

"Ah-e  e  e!"  exclaimed  the  guard.     "Always  the 

Nag'-a-pah  fights  like  a  Shin-di,  yet  we  have  word 

from  Tag-a'-mo  not  to  do  him  harm." 

"The  cut  is  not  deep  and  is  not  from  the  knife 

of  the  Nag'-a-pah,"  replied  Ha-wal'-li.    "The  man 

who  did  it  has  paid  the  price  of  death." 

"Ah-e  e  e!"  exclaimed  the  man  again.     "Are 

Wau-ko'-ma's  men  on  this  side  of  the  mountain?" 
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'Yes,"  said  Ha-wal'-li,  as  the  guard  finished 
binding  some  soft  earth  over  the  wound;  "and  Wau- 
ko'-ma  himself  may  soon  come  this  way." 

"What  To-to'-me  fights  you  with  the  knife?" 
bluntly  asked  the  guard,  whose  curiosity  was  thor- 
oughly aroused.  Then  he  sprang  to  where  he  had 
laid  his  bow  upon  the  ground,  as  the  sound  of  some- 
one coming  through  the  sage-brush  from  down  the 
slope  came  to  their  ears. 

"Let  me  have  your  knife,"  said  Ha-wal'-li.  "I 
have  no  weapon." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  the  two  stood  silently  wait- 
ing for  the  approaching  figure,  who  seemed  to  move 
swiftly  though  with  great  caution.  A  few  moments 
later  the  guard  lowered  his  bow  as  Wau-ko'-ma  ap- 
proached them. 

"Has  Chot'-zu  passed  this  way?"  he  asked  as  he 
stepped  before  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Ha-wal'-li.  "He  lies  with  an  arrow 
in  him  in  the  sage  yonder — a  little  way  up  the 
slope." 

Wau-ko'-ma  gave  a  slight  start  at  the  unexpect- 
ed news,  and  his  eyes  caught  the  bandage  on  Ha- 
wal'-li's  side.  He  made  as  though  to  speak,  but 
changing  his  mind  ran  on  up  the  slope  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  Ha-wal'-li.  At  this  unlooked-for 
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revelation,  the  guard's  jaw  dropped  with  astonish- 
ment as  he  stared  at  his  companion. 

'This  is  trouble  for  us,"  he  finally  exclaimed,  as 
the  thoughts  of  dealing  with  the  angry  chief  came 
to  him. 

'Hold  your  tongue,  Chaz'-pah,  you  will  learn 
more  in  a  short  time." 

Scarcely  had  his  words  been  spoken  when  Wau- 
ko'-ma  came  running  back  to  them.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  blood-stained  arrow,  and  as  the  moonlight 
fell  full  upon  him,  both  men  were  startled  by  the 
look  of  fear  and  suppressed  excitement  that  shone 
in  his  face. 

"Look!"  he  exclaimed.  'The  red  arrow  of  the 
bear-witch!  I  pulled  it  from  the  body  of  Chot'-zu 
that  I  might  know  whose  bow  had  sent  it.  Don't 
stare  at  me  like  babies!  Speak!  What  do  you 
know  of  this?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  replied  the  guard. 
"For  I  did  but  come  before  you." 

'You,  Ha-wal'-li?"  questioned  Wau-ko'-ma,  as 
he  scowled  at  the  man  before  him. 

'The  arrow  that  killed  Chot'-zu  was  shot  by  the 
Nag'-a-pah,"  said  Ha-wal'-li  quietly;  "and  he  has 
gone  on  to  protect  the  girl  Sah'-ne  from  any 
others  who  may  attempt  to  capture  her." 

'The  dog  of  a  Nag'-a-pah  shall  not  escape  us 
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again!"  said  Wau-ko'-ma  between  set  teeth. 
"'Which  way  has  he  gone?" 

Sensing  the  fact  that  the  threat  was  but  an  idle 
boast  to  hide  his  fear,  Ha-wal'-li  replied: 

'The  Nag'-a-pah  has  gone  with  the  girl  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon  below.  He  will  wait  for  you 
there  or  in  the  pass,  as  he  knows  you  seek  her  and 
will  see  that  you  find  him  instead." 

"If  you  know  that,  why  do  you  stand  here  like 
frightened  rabbits?  Do  your  cowardly  hearts  fear 
to  go  after  him?" 

"Our  orders  are  from  Tag-a'-mo,"  said  Ha-wal'- 
li  evenly.  "He  sent  us  to  guard  the  trails  in  the 
hills.  There  are  no  trails  in  the  canyon.  Since  you 
are  under  no  man's  order,  and  have  no  fear  of  the 
Nag'-a-pah,  we  know  you  will  go  down  to  the  can- 
yon to  kill  him." 

With  face  turned  in  the  direction  taken  by  Sah'- 
ne  and  Kay'-yah  the  young  chief  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  helpless  rage  and  fear  fought  within  him. 
He  could  not  attack  the  two  armed  men  before 
him,  and  all  confidence  that  he  could  conquer  Kay'- 
yah  single-handed  had  gone  from  him. 

Facing  Ha-wal'-li  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
in  the  air,  he  exclaimed: 

"I  shall  make  an  end  of  this  plot  against  me,  and 
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those  who  take  orders  from  any  but  myself  shall 
feel  the  heavy  hand  of  Wau-ko'-ma!" 

With  this  empty  threat,  made  in  an  attempt  to 
distract  the  attention  of  his  hearers  from  the  proof 
of  his  cowardice,  he  turned  back  in  the  direction  of 
Ta-pau'-wee. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  WHITE  ROCK 

All  trails  lead  back  to  home,  at  last; 

The  glowing  fire,  the  friendly  smiles; 
The  heart  forgets  the  dangers  past; 

The  weariness  and  lonely  miles. 

SAH'-NE  now  ran  over  rough  country;  before 
and  about  her,  rocks  and  underbrush  piled  high 
in  miniature  mountains  and  foothills,  and  the 
ground  was  broken  with  many  dry  stream-beds. 
Mezquite,  pinyon  and  cactus,  assuming  many  fan- 
tastic shapes,  reared  themselves  in  every  direction, 
and  great  balls  of  tumble-weed  loomed  gray  in  the 
moonlight  and  stirred  with  every  breath  of  wind; 
and  under  the  broken  silver  of  the  sage  moved  the 
animal  life  of  the  desert.  The  little  hares  that  scur- 
ried in  alarm  at  the  sound  of  a  human  footstep; 
coyotes  that  slipped  by  like  ghostly  shadows  in  the 
distance,  sending  their  clamorous  cries  into  the 
night,  and  the  silent,  sliding  ones  that  crept  into 
the  warm  cracks  of  the  rocks  to  avoid  the  cool  night 
air  and  slept  with  every  sense  alert.  Sah'-ne  knew 
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them  all  and  feared  not  one,  and  her  light  feet  made 
little  of  the  roughness  of  her  path.  She  went 
swiftly,  and  the  words  Kay'-yah  had  spoken  kept 
pace  in  her  thought  with  her  swinging  stride : 

"Follow  the  ridge  and  the  guidance  of  the  green 
star,"  and,  "Answer  the  call  of  the  Dak  bird." 

For  the  rest  she  must  choose  her  own  trail  and 
keep  eyes  and  ears  alert  for  possible  enemies. 

The  open  desert  she  loved,  and  knew  its  every 
sound  and  aspect,  and  tonight  her  heart  sang  within 
her  and  her  feet  seemed  to  have  wings.  Was  not 
Kay'-yah  alive  and  free,  and  had  he  not  spoken 
words  to  her?  It  was  true  that  his  eves  had  avoided 

V 

hers  and  his  voice  was  cold,  but  what  was  that  to  the 
fact  that  Wau-ko'-ma  had  failed  in  his  boast  and 
Kay'-yah  had  escaped? 

A  little  hoot-owl  sent  forth  his  clear  call  from 
somewhere  near  at  hand,  and  presently  flitted  from 
tree  to  tree,  seeming  to  follow  her  in  her  flight. 
Sah'-ne  smiled:  perhaps  Joho'-na-ai  had  sent  one 
to  guard  her  in  the  night,  and  the  thought  pleased 
her.  The  moon  was  now  almost  directly  overhead 
and  brilliant  as  it  can  be  only  in  the  clear  altitudes 
of  the  Southwest.  The  shadows  were  not  the  dense, 
thick  shadows  of  other  lands  but,  purple-blue  and 
clear  and  sharp,  they  lay  like  pools  of  still  water 
out  of  which  rose  great  rocks,  ghostly  white  and 
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creamy  pink;  queer,  twisted  trees  and  silvery 
clumps  of  sage;  and  over  all  the  magic  mantle  of 
the  moonlight. 

Sah'-ne  was  not  indifferent  to  the  shimmering, 
white  splendor  about  her,  and  the  words  of  a  song 
she  had  often  heard  in  Ah'-co  came  to  her  mind,  and 
half-unconsciously  she  hummed  them  under  her 
breath : 

"The  Moon-god  sends  a  spell  of  light ; 
A  magic  spell  into  the  night ; 
Of  silver  dreams  he  softly  weaves 
On  rocks  and  trees ;  on  sage  and  leaves ; 
As  to  and  fro  the  witch-winds  go ; 
The  witch-winds  go,  and  softly  blow. 
The  warrior's  heart  is  bound  in  dreams ; 
In  many  dreams ;  in  silver  dreams. 
The  medicine  is  strong — is  strong. 
The  Moon-god  spell  is  long." 

Did  Kay'-yah  feel  the  magic  spell  of  the  night, 
she  wondered;  surely  he  must,  for  everything  was 
under  it.  The  Star-brothers  themselves  did  not 
seem  cold  and  far  away  as  usual,  but  were  like 
countless  camp-fires  of  those  who  had  gone  before; 
camp-fires  that  sparkled  warm  and  friendly  about 
the  great  father-fire  of  the  night — the  Moon-god 
himself.  And  the  silence  was  not  the  silence  of  an 
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empty  hogan  or  great,  cold  spaces,  but  the  soft 
hush  that  comes  when  all  have  spoken  in  the  home 
and  sit  content  about  the  fire  busy  with  happy 
thoughts.  The  Earth  mother  had  been  at  her  tasks 
all  day  and  now  lay  at  rest,  cooled  by  the  breath  of 
the  night  breeze  and  lulled  into  slumber  by  the  soft 
night  sounds.  Sah'-ne  almost  held  her  breath,  as 
if  afraid  to  disturb  the  sleeping  world,  and  then 
she  would  throw  back  her  head  and  laugh  to  her- 
self. "But  it  is  not  sleep,"  she  whispered  more 
than  once,  "it  is  rest;  rest  in  the  heart,  and  that 
is  very  different." 

Presently  she  came  to  a  twisted  pinyon-tree, 
larger  than  those  she  had  passed,  and  under  it  a 
flat  stone  invited  her  to  rest. 

'Here  I  will  wait,"  she  thought.  "Kay'-yah 
will  come  soon." 

And  the  little  hoot-owl  perched  on  a  limb  above 
her  and  called  monotonously  over  and  over  again, 
until  she  answered  him  in  playful  mockery,  many 
times. 

It  was  not  long  before  out  of  the  shadows  she 
had  left  behind  came  clearly  the  call  of  the  Dak 
bird,  the  little  brown  Dak  bird  that  nests  in  the 
fields  of  Ah'-co.  Sah'-ne  thrilled  to  the  call,  but 
some  spirit  of  mischief  held  her  silent.  Again  came 
the  call,  from  nearer  at  hand;  but  still  she  did  not 
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answer  and  clung  close  to  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

Kay'-yah  came  out  into  the  moonlight  a  short 
distance  away  and  stood  looking  about  him.  Again 
he  called,  and  this  time  Sah'-ne  could  not  repress 
a  little  laugh  that  rose  to  her  lips.  He  looked 
about  quickly  and  took  a  few  steps  toward  the  tree. 
He  was  frowning  slightly  and  his  words  were  cold 
as  he  spoke. 

'You  did  not  answer  the  call." 

4 Was  that  a  Dak  bird  call?"  she  asked  in  pre- 
tended innocence.  "A  Dak  bird  is  always  happy 
and  calls  like  this-  '  and  there  was  such  a  thrill 
and  laugh  through  the  call  she  sent  out  into  the 
night  that  Kay'-yah's  face  relaxed  for  a  moment 
and  he  could  not  keep  from  smiling;  but  almost 
instantly  the  troubled  look  came  back  and  he  opened 
his  lips  to  speak,  but  before  the  words  could  come 
Sah'-ne  spoke  again. 

"Hush!"  she  whispered.  'Words  are  not  for 
now — listen!"  And  through  the  silence  came  a 
slight  sound,  unmistakable:  someone  was  coming; 
someone  whose  swinging  bow  had  struck  lightly 
against  a  rock  as  he  passed. 

Quick  as  thought,  Kay'-yah  drew  Sah'-ne  down 
into  a  great  clump  of  sage  and  put  an  arrow  to 
the  string  of  his  bow,  as  they  waited  breathless  for 
the  approach  of  him  who  came.  It  was  not  long 
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before  a  man  came  into  view,  a  man  who  ran  quickly 
and  silently,  stooping  and  crouching  as  he  slipped 
from  bush  to  tree,  and  peering  and  listening  in 
every  direction.  He  did  not  act  as  a  man  would 
who  was  hot  on  a  trail,  but  seemed  uncertain  of 
what  he  followed,  and  at  times  looked  up  into  the 
tree  branches  as  if  what  he  sought  could  be  there. 

Kay'-yah  followed  his  every  movement  with  his 
arrow  taut  on  the  string,  but  did  not  shoot,  as  that 
he  would  do  only  in  self-defense  or  retribution. 
When  the  man  was  gone  beyond  sound  of  their 
movements,  they  rose  from  the  sage  and  Sah'-ne 
whispered : 

'It  was  for  you  he  looked — it  was  the  call  he 
heard." 

Kay'-yah  put  his  finger  to  his  lips. 
'We  must  not  talk  now — come!" 

And  they  picked  their  way  through  the  sage, 
going  as  swiftly  as  the  rough  country  would  allow. 

Kay'-yah  stopped  frequently  to  listen  for  possi- 
ble pursuers  and  to  study  the  country  for  the  best 
trail.  They  had  traveled  for  quite  a  while  in  silence 
when  Sah'-ne  spoke  with  a  shade  of  timidity  in  her 
voice. 

'Was  there  a  fight  in  the  pass?"  she  asked. 
'There  was  no  fight — no  one  came,"  answered 
Kay'-yah ;  and  again  there  was  silence  for  a  while. 
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Kay'-yah's  thoughts  were  in  a  turmoil;  not  yet 
had  he  recovered  from  his  astonishment  and  dis- 
may at  finding  Sah'-ne  near  Ta-pau'-wee.  One 
thought  hammered  at  his  brain:  "A  spy,  a  spy — 
like  her  father!"  And  yet  it  was  agony  to  harbor 
it.  But,  if  a  spy,  why  was  she  flying  from  the  To- 
to'-mes  and  yet  protected  by  a  To-to'-me?  He 
longed  to  ask  her  the  answers  to  these  questions,  but 
a  strange  embarrassment  and  timidity  very  foreign 
to  his  nature  held  him  silent.  Finally,  with  great 
eff ort,  he  gathered  his  courage  together  and  spoke, 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  she  barely  caught  the  words : 

" Sah'-ne,  why  did  you  leave  Ah'-co?  The  trail 
of  the  To-to'-mes  is  no  place  for  a  maiden  of  the 
Nag'-a-pahs." 

She  had  paused  as  he  spoke  and  now  stood  still 
but  looked  away  from  him. 

"I  have  said  I  was  To-to'-me,"  she  answered, 
and  did  not  see  the  deeper  look  of  trouble  that 
came  into  his  face. 

He  in  his  turn  looked  away  from  her  as  he  asked 
bitterly  : 

"Then  why  do  you  return  to  Ah'-co?" 

"I  was  To-to'-me,"  she  repeated,  putting  strong 
emphasis  on  the  second  word.  "I  was  born  To-to'- 
me,  but  until  lately  knew  it  not.  My  heart  has 
always  been  Nag'-a-pah.  Dee-nay'  believed  and 
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trusted  me."  A  deeper  bitterness  crept  into  her 
voice.  "That  is  why  he  sent  me  to  Ta-pau'-wee." 

feDee-rtay'  sent  you!"  There  was  incredulous 
amazement  now  in  Kay '-y all's  voice.  "Why  should 
he  send  you?" 

She  lifted  her  head  a  little  at  this. 

"Dee-nay'  is  medicine  chief  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs; 
his  word  is  above  the  word  of  all  others;  when  it 
has  gone  forth  it  is  not  scattered  on  the  wind  for 
every  ear  to  hear.  If  you  are  to  know,  Dee-nay' 
will  tell  you." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  no  less  than  her  words  left 
Kay'-yah  speechless.  He  gazed  at  her  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  and  the  look  of  amazement  in  his  eyes 
brought  a  sudden  change  of  mood  to  Sah'-ne;  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  twitched,  and  lest  he  should 
see  the  amusement  in  her  face  she  threw  up  her 
head  and  sniffed. 

"I  smell  the  camp-fires  of  Ah'-co!"  she  cried. 
"Come,  let  us  go!" 

Kay'-yah  still  looked  at  her,  but  the  light  came 
back  to  his  eyes.  He,  also,  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed  up  at  the  moon. 

"Then  you  are  neither  Nag'-a-pah  nor  To-to'- 
me  but  own  sister  to  the  fox  if  you  can  smell  so 
far!"  he  laughed.  "Yes,  let  us  go.  The  Moon-god 
makes  plain  the  way — look!" 
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There  before  them,  clear-marked  through  the 
dusty  sage,  lay  a  narrow  trail  leading  toward  Ah'- 
co.^  With  joyous  hearts  they  stepped  into  it  and 
set  off  at  a  swinging  trot  toward  the  home  coun- 
try. They  did  not  speak  often  after  that,  as  the 
spell  of  silence  seemed  to  be  on  all  things,  but  once 
he  asked  if  she  were  weary. 

"Is  the  bird  weary  when  he  is  nearing  the  nest?" 
she  laughed  back.  "It  may  be,  but  he  does  not  drop 
to  earth.  My  feet  have  wings  tonight.  I  shall  rest 
in  Ah'-co."  And  they  went  on. 

The  moon  crept  on  toward  the  western  horizon 
and  the  stars  slipped  out  of  sight,  but  still  they 
ran  on  over  the  little  trail  through  sage  and  mez- 
quite,  over  sand  and  rock  and  shale ;  the  dawn-wind 
blew  in  their  faces,  bringing  a  breath  of  the  can- 
yon coolness;  and  just  as  Joho'-na-ai  sent  a  golden 
spear  of  light  over  the  desert's  eastern  rim  Kay'- 
yah  called  out: 

"Here  we  will  rest,  Sah'-ne,  and  eat.  This  place 
is  known  to  me  and  water  is  near." 

She  was  not  sorry  to  stop,  and  sank  down  under 
a  juniper-tree  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  She 
closed  her  eyes  as  she  rested  her  head  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  must  have  dozed  longer  than 
she  thought,  for  when  she  opened  them  again  Kay'- 
yah  was  bending  a  few  feet  in  front  of  her  busy 
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with  fire-sticks  and  a  little  pile  of  brush,  and  beside 
him  lay  a  rabbit,  fresh  slain.  The  fire  caught 
quickly  and  the  rabbit,  clean-skinned,  was  soon  siz- 
zling over  the  blaze  on  the  end  of  a  sharpened  stick. 
Kay'-yah  looked  up  and  caught  the  smiling  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes;  he  spoke  quickly,  as  if*  afraid 
of  his  words  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them. 

"Joho'-na-ai  has  sent  his  light  across  the  desert, 
and  your  eyes  have  caught  its  brightness." 

She  looked  away,  confused,  and  he  rose  from 
the  fire,  holding  out  to  her  the  rabbit  on  its  stick* 

"Hold  this,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  go  for  water." 


She  looked  about  for  a  gourd  or  jar  and  then  re- 
membered. 

"My  water- jar  lies  at  the  foot  of  Ta-pau'-wee 
mesa,"  she  laughed.  "I  shall  come  and  drink." 

"No,"  he  answered  gravely.  "Not  all  water- jars 
are  made  of  clay  or  woven  reeds.  The  Earth  moth- 
er has  children  in  the  desert  and  knows  their  needs. 
Wait  here  and  rest,  for  you  are  weary  and  we  still 
have  far  to  go. — Look!  The  meat!-  '  he  cried, 
and  laughed  to  see  her  start  and  jerk  the  smoking 
rabbit  from  the  flames. 

"Before  the  tree  shadow  has  shortened  a  hand's 
breadth  I  shall  be  back,"  he  called,  as  he  ran  through 
the  sage  toward  a  little  ravine  near  at  hand.  Pres- 
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ently  he  returned  and  in  his  hand  was  a  stalk  of 
cactus  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  water. 

"It  is  not  a  gourd,"  he  smiled,  "but  water  is 
water.  And  I  have  brought  other  things.  Here 
are  pinyon  nuts  and  ripe  berries  that  were  growing 
near  the  water.  We  shall  fare  well;  the  camp-fire 
of  a  great  chief  could  not  give  us  better,  and  I 
would  rather  sit  with  you  than  with  a  great  chief," 
he  ended  bravely,  and  did  not  look  at  Sah'-ne, 
for  he  knew  she  was  looking  away  from  him. 

They  sat  down  to  the  desert  meal  together  and 
laughed  many  times  and  talked  much.  They  had 
many  things  to  tell  each  other,  and  Sah'-ne  listened 
in  big-eyed  wonder  at  the  story  of  Kay'-yah's  many 
escapes,  while  he,  in  turn,  grew  red  with  anger 
when  she  spoke  of  Wau-ko'-ma  and  his  cruel  words. 

4It  would  have  been  well  had  my  arrow  found 
his  heart  from  the  rock  ledge,"  he  cried;  "but  I  shall 
come  back  some  day  to  his  mesa  town — my  heart 
tells  me  I  have  not  seen  the  last  of  Ta-pau'-wee  or 
Wau-ko'-ma,  its  chief." 

'What  did  the  old  man,  Tso,  mean  by  the  strange 
words  he  called  as  he  ran?"  asked  Sah'-ne. 

"I  know  not;  they  were  the  words  of  one  whose 
mind  wanders.  At  times  no  man  could  speak  more 
clearly  than  he,  but  at  other  times  he  was  as  a  child; 
his  thoughts  would  follow  one  thing  and  then  an- 
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other  as  a  child  does  with  blown  feathers  in  the 
sunlight.  Yet  my  heart  grows  sad  at  thought  of 
him;  I  would  that  I  could  have  stayed  the  arrow 
that  slew  him.  The  blood  of  the  beast  that  paid 
for  him  was  not  enough.  He  was  kind  to  me  and 
my  heart  is  warm  for  him." 

They  were  silent  for  a  while  after  this,  and  then 
Sah'-ne  looked  up  with  another  question. 

"And  the  Magic- -you  have  found  no  sign  of  it?" 

'The  Magic  remains  hidden  as  before,  only  now 
we  know  that  it  is  not  with  the  To-to'mes.  But 
see — the  shadows  shorten;  if  your  weariness  has 
grown  less  we  will  again  take  the  trail;  Ah'-co  lies 
many  horizons  from  here.  Come,  or  night  will 
again  overtake  us." 

Sah'-ne  rose  swiftly  and  gladly;  her  youth  would 
not  tolerate  the  claims  of  weariness  for  long  and 
the  thought  of  the  nearness  of  home  restored  her 
energy.  They  lost  no  time  in  finding  the  trail  and 
were  soon  traveling  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  of  speed 
over  the  desert  that  was  now  glowing  red  and  gold 
and  orange  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sunlight.  The 
heat  of  mid-summer  had  passed  and  the  air  was 
fresh  with  the  autumn  freshness;  the  jack-oak  trees 
were  beginning  to  turn  and  the  tumble-weeds  were 
a  dusky  red.  Just  after  noon  they  entered  the 
home  canyon  and  the  trail  began  to  lead  gradually 
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downward.  They  quickened  their  steps  as  familiar 
landmarks,  one  after  the  other,  began  to  appear, 
and  Kay'-yah  held  his  bow  with  an  arrow  on  the 
string  ready  to  shoot  at  any  game  that  might  come 
their  way. 

"Now  can  you  smell  the  camp-fires?"  called  Sah'- 
ne. 

"No,"  answered  Kay'-yah.  "But  stop,  Sah'-ne; 
look!" 

A  great  eagle  rose  from  a  nest  in  the  side  of  the 
canyon  and  began  slowly  to  circle  upward.  Sah'-ne 
stood  still  and  watched  the  bird,  but  Kay'-yah, 
with  pretended  seriousness,  drew  back  his  bow  and 
aimed  straight  at  the  eagle,  watching  Sah'-ne  from 
the  tail  of  his  eye.  After  a  moment  her  eyes  left 
the  eagle  and  came  back  to  him,  and  when  she  saw 
the  arrow  she  gave  a  cry  and  sprang  toward  him, 
clutching  his  arm.  Her  face  went  white  and  she 
was  trembling  violently. 

'You  would  not  shoot!  You  would  not  shoot!" 
she  cried  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange  in  her 
own  ears. 

Kay'-yah  lowered  the  bow  with  his  eyes  on  her 
face. 

:cl  but  jested,  Sah'-ne.  No,  I  would  not  shoot. 
But  why  do  you  tremble?  What  has  caused  you 
such  fear?" 
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She  grew  more  quiet,  but  her  face  was  slow  in 
gaining  its  normal  expression. 

'It  is  very  bad  medicine  to  shoot  an  eagle,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  was  still  unsteady.     "Once  be- 
fore I  saw  an  arrow  bring  an  eagle  to  the  ground- 
once  before." 

1  'And  what  followed  ?"  he  asked  curiously.  "Was 
the  evil  omen  true  to  its  name?" 

"It  was  the  night  your  father  died  and  mine," 
she  answered  simply.  'The  night  the  Magic  was 
lost." 

Kay'-yah's  manner  changed  instantly  and  his  in- 
tent interest  was  reflected  in  his  face. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said  quietly.  "We  will  sit  here 
for  a  moment." 

"It  was  nearly  dark  in  the  evening,"  began  Sah'- 
ne.  'I  had  gone  up  toward  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yon for  pinyon  nuts  and  was  about  to  return  home 
when  I  saw  an  eagle  rise  from  Ah'-co.  My  father's 
eagle — he  was  keeper  of  the  sacred  eagle." 

Kay'-yah  nodded  and  she  continued: 

"I  stood  still  and  was  watching  the  eagle  soar 
high  above  my  head  when  an  arrow  shot  like  black 
lightning  straight  toward  him  and  down  he  came 
at  my  feet,  falling  like  a  god  from  the  sky.  My 
heart  came  to  my  throat,  for  the  omen  was  bad,  and 
furv  burned  in  my  blood  for  the  one  who  had  done 
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this.     It  could  be  no  Nag'-a-pah,  and  I  looked 
toward  the  canyon  from  whence  the  arrow  had 


come.' 


"Tso!"  breathed  Kay'-yah;  but  the  low  exclama- 
tion passed  unheard  by  Sah'-ne. 

"An  old  man  came  out  of  the  canyon,  a  To-to'- 
me  he  was.  I  know  not  what  I  said  to  him,  for 
my  heart  was  hot  with  fury.  He  asked  for  my 
eagle,  but  I  would  not  let  him  have  it,  and  at  last 
he  laughed  at  me  and  went  back  into  the  canyon 
shaking  his  head.  It  was  dark  then  and  I  buried 
the  eagle  in  the  rocks  to  keep  away  the  coyotes — 
he  was  too  heavy  to  carry  to  Ah'-co — and  I  marked 
the  place  with  a  white  stone,  thinking  to  return  the 
next  day,  that  my  father  might  see.  But  I  did  not 
return "  she  broke  off  with  a  quick  breath. 

Kay'-yah  was  leaning  forward. 

'You  are  sure  it  was  the  sacred  eagle?" 

'Very  sure,"  answered  Sah'-ne.  "I  knew  him 
well;  we  had  tended  him  for  many  years,  and  also 
the  red  thong  was  on  his  leg." 

Kay'-yah  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then : 

"Could  you  find  that  place  again?"  he  asked. 

"The  place  in  the  rocks  where  I  buried  him?" 
'Yes,"  he  answered.     "The  place  of  the  white 
rock." 

She  jumped  up  from  her  seat  by  the  trail. 
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"Come!"  she  cried.  "It  is  not  far  from  here, 
and  the  way  there  is  the  way  to  Ah'-co." 

They  ran  in  silence  now,  but  Kay'-yah  felt  an  ex- 
citement stirring  his  blood;  an  excitement  more 
than  that  caused  by  their  near  approach  to  Ah'-co. 
In  his  eager  desire  to  go  forward  they  seemed  to 
crawl  along  the  narrow  trail.  The  sun  was  low 
now  and  the  canyon  shadows  were  again  creeping 
up  the  walls,  but  those  walls  were  growing  farther 
and  farther  apart,  and  just  as  the  sun  rested  on  the 
horizon's  rim  they  came  out  into  the  desert — the 
home  desert — and  Ah'-co  lay  before  them,  near  at 
hand  with  the  haze  of  many  campfires  hanging 
like  a  mantle  over  its  familiar  hogans. 

Kay'-yah  caught  Sah'-ne's  hand  and  his  heart 
beat  fast,  his  voice  was  husky  as  he  spoke: 

"I  wish  you  were  of  the  Nag'-a-pah,  Sah'-ne," 
was  all  he  said;  but  she  turned  away  her  face  and 
her  eyes  grew  wet. 

'Yonder  is  the  place  of  the  white  rock,"  she  said 
in  a  small  voice,  and  gently  drew  her  hand  away. 

There  was  little  to  mark  the  spot,  and  the  wear 
of  five  summers  and  winters  had  grayed  the  white 
stone  to  nearly  the  tone  of  the  others  lying  about  it, 
but  Sah'-ne  knew  the  place  and  pointed  to  the 
stone  without  hesitation.  Kay'-yah  knelt  by  it  and 
began  to  lift  away  the  little  pile  of  which  it  was 
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the  top.  He  felt  that  his  hands  trembled,  but  Sah'- 
ne  did  not  see;  she  watched  him  curiously. 

'Why  do  you  open  a  place  of  rest?"  she  asked. 

'Wait,"  he  answered,  and  presently  reached 
down  into  the  shallow  hole  he  had  made  and  lifted 
out  a  mass  of  brown  bones  and  what  once  had 
been  feathers.  He  laid  it  carefully  on  the  ground 
and  straightened  the  dry  bones  as  much  as  possible ; 
the  red  bit  of  thong  still  bound  the  withered  talon, 
and  the  great  wing-bones  were  intact.  He  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  fast  beating 
heart  slipped  a  hand  into  the  dusty  mass  under 
either  wing.  It  seemed  as  if  the  blood  stood  still 
in  his  veins  as  his  fingers  closed  on  a  little  bag  he 
felt  under  one  wing.  He  drew  it  out,  tight-clasped 
in  his  hand,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  His  eyes  gleamed, 
and  Sah'-ne  watched  him  with  growing  amazement. 
His  expression  was  strange  as  he  looked  at  her  and 
spoke. 

'The  sacred  eagle  was  trained  to  fly  at  the  word 
of  his  master — that  was  known  to  us.  He  carried 
messages  from  the  living  to  those  gone  before;  but 
messages  he  carried  also  from  the  living  to  the  liv- 
ing. I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  sacred  eagle  was 
known  to  fly  in  the  direction  of  Ta-pau'-wee; — one 
message  he  did  not  carry  to  its  journey's  end — 
look!" 


"Hi:   DREW   IT   OUT,   TIGHT-CLASPED   IN   HIS   HAND.  .  .  .  SAH'-NE    WATCHED 

HIM  WITH  GROWING  AMAZEMENT" 
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He  opened  his  hand  and  showed  the  little  bag 
lying  there. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Sah'-ne  simply;  and  Kay'- 
yah  looked  deep  into  her  eyes,  as  if  he  would  read 
her  very  soul.  In  that  moment  he  cast  from  him 
forever  any  suspicion,  any  thought  of  her  in  connec- 
tion with  her  father,  the  spy. 

He  reached  for  his  knife  and  deftly  severed  the 
neck  from  the  little  skin  bag,  and  shook  out  what 
it  contained.  In  his  hand,  touched  by  the  pink  of 
the  afterglow,  lay  a  small,  blue  bear,  roughly  carved 
in  turquoise.  For  a  moment  the  two  stood  as  if 
fashioned  in  stone,  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  lit- 
tle object  he  held  in  his  hand.  Then  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath  Sah'-ne  grasped  his  arm. 

"Come!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Joho'-na-ai  has  been 
good  to  us!  Come!" 

And  like  twTo  children,  hand  in  hand,  they  ran 
down  the  little  slope  toward  the  friendly  camp- 
fires  of  Ah'-co. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

TAG-A'-MO  SPEAKS 

Like  a  woven  thread  the  story  ran, 
Weaving  the  lives  and  fates  of  men 

Into  a  blanket  of  one,  big  plan; 
Into  the  past  and  back  again. 

IT  was  dusk  as  Sah'-ne  and  Kay'-yah  reached 
the  camp,  and  many  camp-fires  were  burning. 
Quick,  questioning  glances  were  thrown  at  them  as 
they  passed,  and  sharp  exclamations  came  as  first 
one,  and  then  the  other  was  recognized.  The  men 
rose  from  their  places  by  the  fires  and  took  a  few 
steps  in  their  direction,  while  women  looked  up 
from  the  pots  they  were  tending,  brushed  back  the 
hair  from  their  eyes,  and  broke  into  high-excited 
questionings.  Dogs  barked  and  sniffed  at  their 
heels  and  yelped  joyously  as  they  recognized  old 
companions. 

Kay'-yah  lifted  his  hand  in  greeting  to  many 
familiar  faces  but  did  not  check  his  pace,  and  Sah'- 
ne,  with  smiling  face  but  weary  feet,  kept  at  his 
side.  Not  yet  did  the  women  know  what  she  had 
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done;  not  yet  would  they  accept  her  as  one  of 
themselves;  but  when  Dee-nay'  had  spoken — ah, 
then  could  she  come  out  and  take  her  place,  then 
would  they  know  that  she  was  no  To-to'-me  spy,  but 
Nag'-a-pah,  and  heart  and  soul  their  sister — Nag'- 
a-pah  in  all  but  in  blood,  and  her  head  drooped 
again  at  the  thought  and  her  eyes  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment on  Kay'-yah-  -that  she  could  never  change. 

The  medicine  lodge  was  dark  and  silent  and, 
as  they  pushed  aside  the  hide  and  stepped  within, 
Kay'-yah  thought  it  empty ;  but  a  voice  spoke  quick- 
ly at  his  step. 

"Kay'-yah, — my  son,  the  gods  have  sent  you  back 
to  Dee-nay'." 

And  with  a  breath  the  gray  ashes  were  blown 
from  the  little  fire  that  was  all  but  dead,  and  the 
tiny  flame  leaped  back  into  life.  There  was  fire  too 
in  Dee-nay"s  eyes  as  he  looked  up  and  beckoned 
Kay'-yah  and  Sah'-ne  near. 

Kay'-yah  could  not  speak;  his  throat  seemed 
closed  to  sound;  but  he  held  out  his  open  palm  for 
Dee-nay'  to  see,  in  the  light  of  the  feeble  blaze,  the 
object  that  lay  in  his  hand.  And  then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  The  old  man,  who  was  known  to 
all  for  his  quiet  dignity,  leaped  to  his  feet  like  a 
boy,  and  snatching  the  Magic  from  Kay'-yah's 
hand,  placed  it  on  the  altar  and  sprinkled  it  with 
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sacred  pollen  from  a  little  bag  that  hung  near. 
Then  he  stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  raising  his 
hands  high  above  his  head,  broke  into  a  strange 
chant.  Kay'-yah  and  Sah'-ne,  standing  motionless 
and  speechless,  watched  him  and  listened. 

"Joho'na-ai,  the  wise,  the  good, 
Maker  of  the  lives  of  men, 
Back  has  come  thy  Talisman ! 
From  the  deepest  heart  of  earth; 
From  the  sacred  blue  of  skies ; 
Back  has  come  thy  Talisman! 
Down  shall  bow  our  enemies ; 
Green  shall  grow  our  harvest  fields; 
Back  has  come  thy  Talisman ! 
Strong  again  our  bow  and  spear; 
Strong  the  tribe  of  Nag'-a-pah. 
Back  has  come  thy  Talisman !" 

And  ending  as  abruptly  as  he  had  begun,  he 
stepped  to  the  great  drum  and  began  to  pound  on 
it,  at  first  slowly  and  softly,  then  more  swiftly  and 
loudly,  until  the  great  booming  notes  rolled  out 
into  the  quiet  camp,  and  at  the  call  every  Nag'-a- 
pah  sprang  to  his  feet  and  hastened  to  the  medicine 
lodge. 

And  then  began  a  night  of  feasting  and  danc- 
ing, singing  and  merrymaking  such  as  never  before 
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had  been  known  in  Ah'-co;  the  camp  went  wild 
with  joy.  Now  would  return  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  other  days;  no  longer  should  they 
skulk  about  the  desert  in  fear  of  other  tribes,  but 
boldly  would  they  go  out  to  conquer;  again  had 
the  gods  shown  their  smiling  countenance,  and  all 
was  well.  The  game  would  come  back  to  its  old 
haunts  in  the  hills  and  desert,  and  the  fields  would 
spring  into  green  at  the  call  of  rushing  waters. 

All  this  Dee-nay'  told  them  at  the  door  of  the 
medicine  lodge,  and  they  believed- -had  it  not  been 
so  before?  And  more  than  this  he  told  them.  Plac- 
ing one  hand  on  Kay'-yah's  shoulder,  he  spoke  to 
them: 

"Old  men  of  the  Nag'-a-pah,  listen!  Young 
men  of  the  Nag'-a-pah,  also  to  you  I  speak,  and  to 
the  women  of  our  hogans — listen!  Many  years 
have  I  been  chief  counselor  among  you — you  have 
come  to  me  for  words  of  wisdom;  for  advice  and 
counsel  and  for  aid  to  heal  your  sick.  All  these 
have  I  given  you  always — guided  by  a  wisdom 
greater  than  my  own- -but  not  always  may  I  be 
among  you;  not  always  will  you  find  Dee-nay' 
when  you  come  seeking  him  to  the  medicine  lodge, 
and  in  that  day  you  will  seek  another;  one  who 
has  learned  of  the  sacred  mysteries;  who  has  been 
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taught  the  wise  things  of  the  elders,  and  who  has 
been  proven  brave  and  worthy. 

"It  is  the  way  of  our  tribe  for  the  medicine  chief 
to  name  him  who  shall  come  after — and  him  I 
name  to  you  this  night — Kay '-yah,  who  has  been 
my  pupil  for  these  many  seasons ;  who  is,  in  all  but 
blood,  my  son.  It  is  he  who  will  stand  where  I  have 
stood  in  the  medicine  lodge — he  who  will  be  chief 
among  you — when  I  am  gone.  If  there  be  one 
among  you  who  would  raise  his  voice  against  him, 
speak  now,  while  Dee-nay'  may  .answer!" 

No  one  spoke,  and  Kay'-yah  stood  red  and  hot 
with  embarrassment,  looking  into  the  many  faces 
raised  to  his.  It  was  the  custom,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  honored  man  to  speak  to  the 
people,  and  Kay'-yah  knew  what  was  expected  of 
him,  but  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  his  tongue 
would  refuse  to  obey.  Then  some  of  the  dignity 
of  the  old  man  who  had  fathered  him  descended  to 
his  shoulders  and  he  spoke  simply  and  without  fear. 

'The  words  of  Dee-nay'  are  directed  by  the  gods; 
when  the  time  comes  I  shall  obey  and  shall  seek 
their  counsel  in  all  that  I  do." 

And  there  was  a  murmur  of  approval  among  the 
crowd.  Again  Dee-nay'  spoke,  and  drew  Sah'-ne 
forward. 

"And  here  is  a  daughter  who  has  served  her  peo- 
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pie  well.  It  was  Kay'-yah  who  returned  to  us  our 
Magic;  but  Sah'-ne  aided  him  and  she  has  served 
us  in  ways  unknown  to  you  but  known  to  me.  She 
is  a  true  daughter  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs  and  worthy 
of  the  name- -I,  Dee-nay',  have  said  it." 

And  he  pushed  her  gently  toward  a  group  of 
women,  who  welcomed  her  with  smiles  and  many 
pleasant  words. 

All  night  the  people  danced  and  the  many  fires 
glowed  red.  Kay'-yah  had,  many  times,  to  repeat 
the  story  of  his  adventures,  and  small  boys  and  little 
girls  listened  with  open  mouths  in  astonishment  as 
he  told  of  being  on  the  summit  of  Qua'-ma — the 
mysterious  Qua'-ma,  the  haunt  of  the  f airy-folk  ;- 
and  the  women  clustered  close  to  Sah'-ne  and  heard 
in  wonder  her  descriptions  of  life  in  Ta-pau'-wee. 
The  two  had  forgotten  their  weariness,  and  the 
night  wore  on  toward  dawn  with  no  thought  of 
rest  or  sleep.  Only  when  the  fires  began  to  lose 
their  glow  in  the  deeper  red  of  the  sky,  and  the 
voices  of  the  singers  to  mingle  with  the  calls  of 
waking  birds  did  Sah'-ne  suddenly  remember  that 
she  had  not  slept  for  two  nights,  and  that  she  was 
very  weary.  She  slipped  away  from  the  others 
and  made  her  way  to  the  familiar  hogan  where  she 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  She  threw 
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herself  on  a  soft  pile  of  skins  and  was  asleep  almost 
before  they  had  yielded  to  her  weight. 

She  awoke  suddenly  in  the  early  evening  and 
lay  listening;  the  drums  had  ceased- -the  people 
were  calling  with  a  new  excitement  in  their  voices. 
What  did  it  mean?  She  rose  quickly  and  made  her 
way  again  to  the  crowded  gathering-place — a  little 
girl  who  had  been  sent  for  a  jar  of  water  told  ex- 
citedly that  the  stream  was  growing  broader  as  she 
watched;  arid  in  a  very  short  time  the  village  was 
empty,  as  every  man,  woman  and  child  flocked  down 
to  the  borders  of  the  little  stream,  which  grew  into  a 
river  as  the  child  had  said,  even  as  they  watched 
with  wondering  eyes. 

The  girl  who  had  first  spoken  waded  out  into 
the  water  and  plunged  her  hands  into  the  brown 
depths ;  she  straightened  up  again  with  a  shrill  cry, 
and  held  a  small  object  high  for  all  to  see. 

"Look  what  I  have  found!  Look  what  the 
waters  have  brought!" 

It  was  a  curiously  wrought  bracelet  of  bone  in 
which  were  skillfully  set  turquoise  and  other  bright 
stones,  a  little  dulled  by  the  water. 

A  woman  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd  and 
her  voice  was  high  and  loud  with  excitement. 

'The  treasure!  The  treasure!"  she  cried.  "The 
bracelet  is  a  part  of  the  treasure!" 
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Others  took  up  her  cry,  crowding  down  into 
the  water  and  groping  with  hands  and  naked  feet 
in  the  little  muddy  stream  which  soon  had  more  the 
appearance  of  marshland  than  river.  Two  or  three 
more  articles  known  to  have  been  buried  with  their 
long  lost  treasure  were  found,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
was  not  there. 

"The  water  has  washed  it  down!"  someone  cried. 
"'Follow  the  stream  up  toward  the  canyon!" 

And  many  men,  women  and  children  followed 
the  advice,  wading  in  the  shallow  water  upstream, 
feeling  carefully  in  the  mud  with  hands  and  feet. 
And  presently  they  were  rewarded,  for  at  one  place, 
where  the  soft  sandy  bank  had  given  wray  with  the 
new  rush  of  water,  they  came  upon  a  bundle  of 
rotting  hide,  and  when  picked  up  it  dropped  orna- 
ments and  articles  of  value:  precious  things  made 
of  carved  bone  and  turquoise.  The  old  men  nodded 
with  wise  looks  that  said  more  plainly  than  words: 
"It  is  what  should  be  expected-  -the  Magic  is  work- 
ing." While  the  younger  men  and  women  ex- 
pressed their  joy  in  shouts  and  renewed  singing — 
their  treasure  was  restored  to  them! 

Kay'-yah,  who  was  among  them,  felt  his  heart 
beat  high  with  a  new  assurance  as  he  remembered 
the  promise  of  Tso — that  water  should  again  flow 
down  the  canyon.  Then  surely  the  old  man  had  es- 
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caped  the  arrow  of  Chot'-zu,  and  was  alive  and 
working  in  the  interest  of  their  friendship.  The 
thought  lifted  an  oppression  that  had  lain  heavier 
than  he  had  been  aware. 

The  sun  shone  red  against  the  canyon  walls,  and 
the  people  of  Ah'-co  turned  with  joyous  faces  back 
toward  home ;  but  the  strange  happenings  were  not 
yet  at  an  end,  for  as  they  turned  toward  the  vil- 
lage a  man  at  the  rear  of  the  crowd  shouted : 

"Quick,  brothers!  Your  arms!  Look!  the  enemy 
comes — from  the  canyon!" 

And  as  they  turned  with  startled  faces,  a  large 
party  of  To-to'-mes  emerged  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon  and  came  directly  toward  them;  but  at 
the  appearance  of  panic  among  the  Nag'-a-pahs, 
they  stopped,  laid  down  their  arms  and  held,  each 
man,  his  right  hand  above  his  head  to  signify  that 
they  came  in  peace.  The  people  of  Ah'-co  stood 
still  and  waited  for  their  approach  with  wonder  in 
their  hearts — strange  things  had  happened  since 
their  Magic  had  been  returned  to  its  altar  the  night 
before,  but  this  was  the  strangest  of  all — to  see  To- 
to'-mes  approaching  with  signs  of  peace. 

The  approaching  party  was  led  by  an  old  man, 
who  towered  above  them  and  walked  with  the  firm 
tread  and  dignified  bearing  of  a  born  leader.  As 
many  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs  recognized  this  man,  with 
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low  murmuring  of  his  name,  Dee-nay'  stepped  for- 
ward and  awaited  his  coming  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
his  people.  When  they  were  within  easy  speaking 
distance  of  each  other  Tag-a'-mo — for  it  wras  he 
who  led  the  To-to'-mes — stopped,  and  the  two  men 
stood  for  a  moment  gravely  regarding  each  other 
in  silence.  Dee-nay'  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'You  come  in  peace,  Tag-a'-mo?"  he  questioned. 

'I  come  in  peace,  Dee-nay'." 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  Dee- 
nay'  again  spoke. 

'The  years  have  then  rolled  back- -that  is  strange 
-it  has  been  long  since  To-to'-me  has  looked  upon 
Nag'-a-pah  in  peace." 

'The  fault  has  not  been  with  me,  Dee-nay',  but 
with  another — my  heart  has  never  changed  toward 
you; — and — if  the  old  days  come  again,  then  am  I 
glad." 

Intent  and  eager  stood  the  Nag'-a-pahs,  watch- 
ing with  curious  eyes  these  men  they  had  so  long 
regarded  as  deadly  enemies,  who  now  returned  their 
glances  with  friendly  looks  and  a  curiosity  as  intent 
as  their  own. 

True  to  his  race,  Tag-a'-mo  did  not  at  once  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  his  mission,  but  waited  for 
the  friendly  bearing  of  his  men  to  impress  the 
Nag'-a-pahs  and  to  give  them  time  to  regain  their 
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assurance.  He  stood  quietly,  at  perfect  ease,  and 
his  eyes  dwelt  on  the  swelling  stream  that  now  over- 
ran its  banks.  He  waved  his  arm  toward  the  water. 

"The  rains  have  not  been  heavy,  yet  the  waters 
rise,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  had  a  strange  gleam  in 
them  as  he  looked  at  Dee-nay'. 

"Our  Magic  again  rests  on  its  ancient  altar,"  said 
Dee-nay'  a  trifle  stiffly. 

A  slight  smile  came  to  Tag-a'-mo's  lips. 

"The  magic  that  loosed  the  waters  dwells  at  the 
other  end  of  the  stream,  brother." 

"Is  it  so?"  said  Dee-nay'.  "And  was  it  to  tell 
me  this  that  you  come  to  Ah'-co?" 

Tag-a'-rno  again  grew  grave. 

"I  come  seeking  the  chief  of  my  people,"  he  said, 
and  folded  his  arms  quietly. 

Dee-nay"  s  manner  grew  cold,  and  he  spoke 
shortly. 

"Wau-ko'-ma  is  not  here.  Our  hearts  are,  as 
you  know,  not  warm  for  Wau-ko'-ma." 

"It  is  not  Wau-ko'-ma  that  I  seek — my  words 
shall  be  clear  to  you  when  I  have  spoken.  Wau- 
ko'-ma  is  no  longer  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes — it  is 
of  another  I  speak — the  true  chief  of  my  people, 
he  who  was  called  Al-che-say'  by  his  mother,  but 
who  is  called  by  another  name  among  your  people." 

"Your  words  have  little  meaning  for  me,"  again 
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spoke  Dee-nay'.  'We  have  no  such  one  among 
us- -I  know  not  of  whom  you  speak." 

Tag-a'-mo  raised  his  head,  and  his  keen  eyes 
searched  among  the  crowd  of  eager  questioning 
faces  that  stood  some  little  distance  behind  Dee- 
nay'.  Slowly  and  deliberately  he  raised  one  arm 
and  pointed  toward  a  figure  standing  alone  to  one 
side  of  the  crowd. 

:'He  stands  yonder,"  he  said;  and  all  eyes,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  pointing  finger,  turned 
toward  Kay '-yah. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    CHIN-DOG    HOWLS 

i 

Pathless  as  the  sea;  no  way  marked  down; 

The  desert  sand  no  trail  uncovered  keeps. 
Here  many  a  hapless  traveler  death  has  found, 

And  mid  the  desolate  wastes  forgotten  sleeps. 

DEE-NAY'  looked  at  Kay'-yah  and  back 
again  at  Tag-a'-mo. 

"Make  clear  your  words,"  he  said  briefly;  "I 
like  not  mysteries." 

Kay'-yah  stood  as  if  carved  in  stone.  Had  his 
ears  deceived  him?  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  words  spoken  by  Tag-a'-mo?  His  eyes 
sought  Sah'-ne,  who  stood  pale  and  still  some  dis- 
tance away,  with  her  dark  eyes  fixed  on  Tag-a'-mo's 
face.  His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  listened  in  tense 
expectancy  for  the  words  of  the  To-to'-me,  who 
now  spoke  slowly  and  with  great  deliberation. 

"My  heart  is  for  actions  more  than  for  words, 
yet  words  are  needed  here,  and  the  telling  may 
not  be  made  brief-  -for  it  holds  the  lives  of  men." 
And  he  folded  his  arms  slowly  and  looked  calmly 
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into  the  many  questioning  faces  turned  toward  him. 

Few  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs  understood  his  words, 
but  they  realized  from  the  attitude  of  Dee-nay' 
and  Kay'-yah  that  matters  of  great  importance 
were  being  discussed  and  they  eagerly  awaited  the 
moment  when  Dee-nay'  would  speak  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue;  but  Tag-a'-mo  anticipated  this 
expectancy  and  his  next  words,  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed, were  spoken  in  clear-flowing  Nag'-a-pah 
which  was  understood  by  most  of  the  men  who 
were  with  him. 

"Many  years  ago,"  he  began,  "a  son  came  to  the 
hogan  of  Tap-a-wan',  greatest  of  all  To-to'-me 
chiefs — he  who  was  known  as  'Eagle  Wings'  be- 
cause of  the  white  wing-mark  that  shone  on  his 
cheek  when  in  anger.  Great  was  the  joy  at  the 
coming  of  this  son- -for  it  was  feared  that  another 
would  rule  at  the  death  of  Eagle  Wings,  and  in 
my  tribe  the  son  rules  when  the  father  is  gone. 
Not  long  after  this  son  was  born  Tap-a-wan'  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  his  wife  died  also,  of  grief  at 
his  death;  but  before  she  died  she  placed  about  the 
neck  of  Al-che-say',  her  young  son,  a  little  bag  con- 
taining the  hereditary  ring  of  all  the  To-to'-me 
chiefs.  He  was  at  that  time  under  two  years  of 
age." 

Dee-nay'  stood  like  a  tall  tree,  motionless,  his 
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white  head  glistening  in  the  late  sunlight,  and  his 
burning  eyes  fixed  on  Tag-a'-mo's  face.  Nag'-a- 
pahs  and  To-to'-mes  alike  seemed  to  hold  their 
breath,  but  the  eager  expectancy  of  the  crowd  had 
the  effect  only  of  making  Tag-a'-mo  more  delib- 
erate, more  calm.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment 
before  continuing  his  strange  narrative — strange  in 
what  it  promised  to  reveal. 

"There  lived,  at  this  time,  a  sister  to  Tap-a-wan', 
whose  husband  was  dead,  a  sister  and  her  son — 
Wau-ko'-ma.  It  was  he  whose  rule  the  people  had 
feared  before  the  birth  of  Al-che-say',  for  Wau-ko'- 
ma,  though  young,  was  then  as  he  is  now — my 
words  need  say  no  more,  for  Wau-ko'-ma  is  known 
to  you.  This  sister  came  to  the  hogan  where  Al- 
che-say'  was  being  tended  and  said  she  would  take 
the  care  of  him — and  there  was  no  one  who  could 
turn  her  away.  She  took  the  child  and  tended  him 
with  what  seemed  kindness — she  and  an  old  nurse 
named  Lee'-tah  who  had  been  her  nurse  in  child- 
hood, and  the  nurse  of  the  child  also.  But  very 
soon  those  who  passed  heard  wailing  in  the  hogan 
and  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  as  Na-kee', 
the  mother  of  Wau-ko'-ma,  said  that  Al-che-say' 
was  very  ill  with  the  spotted  sickness  and  that  it 
was  death  for  any  to  enter.  Prayers  were  made 
for  him,  and  many  dances  and  ceremonials  in  the 
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medicine  lodge — and  day  and  night  the  chant  of 
the  medicine  men  rose  to  the  skies  but  it  was  in  vain 
for  on  the  third  day  Na-kee'  came  to  the  door  of 
the  hogan  with  her  hair  loose  about  her  face  and 
the  ashes  of  mourning  on  her  head.  She  said  that 
the  child  Al-che-say'  was  dead  and,  as  you  know, 
one  who  looks  upon  the  dead,  stricken  with  this  sick- 
ness, dies  of  the  same  disease ; — so  none  dared  enter 
there  and,  as  is  the  custom  of  our  people,  the  hogan, 
with  all  it  contained,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
With  the  little  chief  dead,  Wau-ko'-ma  was  made 
ruler,  much  against  the  desire  of  the  people,  but 
the  ancient  law  of  heredity  must  be  obeyed — and 
from  then  until  this  day  he  has  ruled  the  To-to'- 
mes  with  an  evil  hand.  Now-  -it  has  become  known 
that  Al-che-say',  son  of  Tap-a-wan',  did  not  die  of 
the  spotted  sickness — these  many  years  ago." 

Tag-a'-mo  again  ceased  speaking  for  a  short 
space.  There  was  a  murmur  among  the  crowd,  as 
of  the  wind  among  leaves,  but  no  one  questioned 
him,  and  after  a  moment  he  again  lifted  his  head, 
and  his  deep  voice  could  be  heard  by  everyone  pres- 
ent, even  to  the  farthest  Nag'-a-pah. 

'The  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes  did  not  die  as  a 
child,  but  my  words  shall  tell  you  how  he  lived- 
not  as  it  came  to  me  shall  I  tell  you,  but  as  it  hap- 
pened at  that  time.    Listen,  Dee-nay'  and  all  you 
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Nag'-a-pahs!  The  woman  Na-kee',  mother  of 
Wau-ko'-ma,  had  desired  always  that  her  son  should 
rule,  and  it  was  grief  to  her  that  a  son  was  born 
to  Tap-a-wan'-  -but  when  the  gods  put  that  son 
in  her  power  her  joy  was  great.  But  the  gods  show 
anger  to  one  who  would  take  the  life  of  a  chief,  and 
she  feared  to  kill  Al-che-say'.  One  night,  when 
there  was  no  moon,  she  put  the  child  into  the  arms 
of  Lee'-tah,  the  old  nurse.  'Take  the  child  into 
the  hills,'  she  said,  'where  there  are  bears  and  great 
cats;  place  him  upon  the  ground  and  watch  from 
some  safe  place  until  you  can  return  and  tell  me 
that  Wau-ko'-ma  is  chief  of  the  To-to'-mes.  Take 
food  and  do  not  return  while  the  child  lives — his 
blood  will  then  be  upon  the  beasts,  and  not  with 
us.' 

'The  woman  Lee'-tah  took  the  child,  for  she 
knew  that  if  she  did  not  obey  her  life  should  pay, 
and  another  would  go  in  her  stead.  She  crept  out 
of  Ta-pau'-wee  and  thought  that  no  one  saw  her 
go;- -but  one  followed — a  medicine-man  of  the 
tribe — by  name  Tso." 

Kay'-yah  gave  a  low  exclamation,  but  it  passed 
unheeded  by  the  others. 

"Tso  followed,  and  when  he  saw  the  burden  that 
the  woman  carried  he  questioned  her ;  for  they  were 
friends.  With  fear  in  her  heart,  the  woman  told 
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him  of  her  errand,  and  after  some  thought  he  spoke 
to  her.  'The  child  must  be  saved,  but  his  life  would 
not  be  safe  if  he  returned  to  Ta-pau'-wee — the  fol- 
lowers of  Na-kee'  are  many;  I  have  a  plan  that  is 
better — for  a  time  at  least.  He  shall  be  placed 
with  good  people  who  shall  love  him  as  their  own, 
and  when  he  is  old  enough  he  will  return  to  his  own 
people  and  claim  what  is  rightfully  his.  I  will 
make  known  to  Tag-a'-mo  and  others  what  I  have 
done,  and  we  will  watch  his  welfare  and  tell  him 
when  the  time  shall  come.  Wait  here  in  a  safe 
place  on  the  mountain  until  I  return,  and  Na-kee' 
will  believe  that  you  have  done  as  she  commanded.' 

"He  took  the  child  and  journeyed  with  him  to 
Ah'-co,  for  he  had  heard  of  two  there  who  greatly 
desired  a  son  which  had  not  been  granted  them  by 
the  gods.  As  he  carried  the  child  he  noticed  about 
its  neck  a  little  bag  suspended  by  a  thong;  a  bag 
that  he  himself,  skilled  in  such  things,  had  made 
and  presented  to  Tap-a-wan'  the  chief.  He  was 
glad  the  bag  was  there,  for  the  child  would  need 
the  strong  protection  of  the  medicine  he  did  not 
doubt  that  it  contained. 

"Al-che-say'  he  left  just  within  the  doorway  of 
the  hogan  of  Qua-hi'-da,  the  Nag'-a-pah." 

There  were  sharp  exclamations  at  this  strange 
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information,  and  quick  questioning  glances  were 
thrown  at  Kay'-yah;  but  Tag-a'-mo  continued: 

"About  his  neck  remained  the  little  bag  placed 
there  by  his  mother  before  she  died,  and  that  little 
bag — contained  the  hereditary  ring  of  all  the  To- 
to'-me  chiefs." 

'Umph!"  exclaimed  Dee-nay',  and  the  exclama- 
tion expressed  much. 

The  blood  in  Kay'-yah's  veins  seemed  turned  to 
fire,  and  a  strange  mist  swam  before  his  eyes;  but 
Tag-a'-mo,  his  glance  passing  far  over  the  heads 
of  those  before  him,  spoke  calmly  on: 

'Tso  returned  quickly  to  where  the  woman  Lee'- 
tah  awaited  him  on  the  mountain.  Three  days  had 
he  been  gone,  and  her  heart  had  almost  failed  her 
as  she  watched  for  his  return;  but  others  also 
watched  her,  sent  by  Na-kee',  who  wished  all  trace 
of  her  crime  destroyed,  and  as  they  saw  a  man  speak 
with  Lee'-tah,  Wau-ko'-ma  and  two  warriors 
sprang  from  the  rocks  and,  after  a  short  fight,  threw 
first  Tso  and  then  the  woman  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  on  which  they  stood.  Far  down  into  the  can- 
yon they  fell,  struck  the  rocks  and  lay  still. 

'The  woman  was  dead  and  the  men  returned  to 
tell  Na-kee'  what  they  had  done.  Tso  they  also 
thought  dead,  and  he  remained  for  long  as  one  in 
the  last  sleep.  But  he  was  not  dead,  and  one  came 
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who  found  him  there  and  brought  the  life  back  to 
his  broken  body." 

Dee-nay'  nodded  slowly  and  a  warm  light  came 
into  his  eyes. 

"But  the  mind  of  Tso  was  as  the  mind  of  a  little 
child  from  that  time;  he  remembered  not  that  he 
was  To-to'-me,  nor  that  he  had  lived  among  men, 
and  the  people  of  Ta-pau'-wee  saw  him  no  more. 
He  made  his  home  among  the  rocks  and  his  only 
friends  were  the  beasts  and  birds;  until,  in  the 
course  of  time,  one  came  to  him,  wounded  and 
weary,  and  on  the  cheek  of  the  stranger  he  recog- 
nized the  mark  of  eagle  wings,  the  mark  that  had 
been  on  the  face  of  Tap-a-wan',  and  the  sight  awak- 
ened that  part  of  his  mind  that  had  slept. 

"He  came  to  me  but  two  suns  ago,  and  it  was 
from  him  I  learned  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have 
spoken.  And  now  is  it  clear  to  you,  Dee-nay',  who 
it  is  that  I  seek?" 

Dee-nay'  answered  in  a  low  voice,  speaking  slow- 
ly, and  as  he  spoke  he  turned  toward  Kay'-yah  and 
the  expression  in  his  eyes  was  hard  to  read. 

"It  is  clear — but  very  strange.  Kay'-yah,  come! 
It  is  as  a  son  that  I  have  always  regarded  thee,  and 
now — I  know  not  what  words  to  speak.  It  must 
be  as  Tag-a'-mo  has  said  and  you  are  Al-che-say' 
— chief  of  the  To-to'-mes — yet  I  doubt  not  that 
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your  heart  remains  with  us  of  the  Nag'-a-pah  also. 
I  have  said  that  you  shall  be  chief  when  I  am  gone 
-and  the  word  of  Dee-nay'  has  never  returned  to 
his  mouth.  That  being  so — then  you  shall  be  chief 
of  both  To-to'-mes  and  Nag'-a-pahs."  His  eyes 
flashed  as  he  again  turned  to  Tag-a'-mo.  "It  is 
thus  that  the  gods  fulfill  old  prophecies,  Tag-a'-mo ; 
it  is  thus  that  we  planned  many  years  ago,  you  and 
I,  when  the  dream  showed  little  chance  of  coming 
true.  It  is  thus  the  Magic  works!" 

At  the  mention  of  the  Magic,  Tag-a'-mo  looked 
thoughtful. 

"Many  years  Wau-ko'-ma  planned  to  steal  the 
Magic  of  the  Nag'-a-pahs,  and  at  one  time  was  very 
confident  that  he  had  secured  it,  as  word  came  from 
Go'-me,  who  lived  among  your  people,  that  another 
day  would  bring  the  Magic  to  Ta-pau'-wee;  but  it 
did  not  come,  and  great  was  our  surprise  to  hear 
that  it  had  been  lost  from  Ah'-co." 

Kay'-yah,  who  had  been  standing  silently  by 
Dee-nay',  now  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

'There  is  reason  in  what  Go'-me  said.  The 
sacred  eagle  of  Ah'-co  had  been  trained  to  carry 
messages  to  Ta-pau'-wee — as  it  may  be  that  you 
know,  Tag-a'-mo.  It  was  to  have  carried  the  Magic 
also,  but  was  shot  by  Tso,  of  whom  you  have  spoken, 
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and  buried  in  the  rocks  by  Sah'-ne — a  daughter  of 
your  people- 
He  stopped  short ;  a  new  thought  had  entered  his 
mind  and  the  blood  rose  to  his  face.     He  turned 
slowly  and  looked  back  into  the  crowd  to  where 
Sah'-ne  stood — her  cheeks  burning  and  her  eyes 
shining.    They  were  of  one  blood,  he  and  she. 
Tag-a'-mo  spoke,  very  gravely  now. 
"Al-che-say',  born  chief  of  my  people,  I  come  to 
ask  that  you  take  your  place  as  ruler  of  the  To-to'- 
mes — even  as  was  your  father  before  you.     It  is 
the  wish  of  your  people  that  you  return  to  Ta- 
pau'-wee ;  they  have  many  reasons  for  wishing  that 
you  come.     They  desire  to  show  you  kindness  for 
the  way  in  which  you  were  so  lately  treated  there- 
when  they  thought  you  an  enemy  and  a  spy — and 
also  their  hearts  are  weary  of  wrong  and  lawless 
ruling.     I,  Tag-a'-mo,  have  been  sent  to  ask  that 
you  will  come.     What  is  the  answer  that  I  take 
back?" 

Kay'-yah  hesitated,  and  there  was  trouble  in  his 
face  as  he  spoke. 

"What  of  Wau-ko'-ma?"  he  asked. 
There  was  a  sudden  commotion  among  the  To- 
to'-mes  as  another  small  party  emerged  from  the 
canyon.    Tag-a'-mo  turned  his  head  in  their  direc- 
tion. 
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'Wau-ko'-ma  is  here,"  he  said. 

A  wave  of  suppressed  excitement  swept  over  the 
crowd  as  the  second  party  of  To-to'-mes  came  to- 
ward them;  but  any  suspicion  or  uneasiness  that 
may  have  been  among  the  Nag'-a-pahs  was  silenced 
when  it  was  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  men  who  walked  ahead  on  either  side  of  Wau- 
ko'-ma  all  were  unarmed.  When  they  neared  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  the  voice  of  Dee-nay'  broke  the 
tense  silence.  Taking  Kay'-yah  by  the  arm,  he 
stepped  to  the  side  of  Tag-a'-mo,  and  with  a  wide 
gesture  that  included  all  about  him  he  said: 

"Come,  brothers!  The  shadows  of  the  canyon 
grow  long;  we  will  go  to  the  better  shelter  of  Ah'- 


co.' 


And  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  it,  To- 
to'-mes  and  Nag'-a-pahs  mingled  as  though  of  one 
tribe  as  they  accompanied  the  new  chief  and  the 
old  medicine-men  to  the  Nag'-a-pah  camp,  the 
guards  with  Wau-ko'-ma  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Halting  in  the  wide  level  space  before  the  medi- 
cine lodge,  the  great  gathering  formed  a  circle  and 
waited  for  what  was  to  follow.  As  the  people  grew 
silent,  a  commotion  arose  at  a  point  in  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  and  a  moment  later  a  white-haired  old 
man  forced  his  way  through  the  circle  and  hobbled 
across  the  open  space  toward  Kay'-yah. 
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"Al-che-say'I  Al-che-say' !"  he  called  out.  Then, 
as  he  came  nearer  he  held  something  out  in  his  hand, 
and  a  broad  smile  lighted  his  face  as  he  exclaimed : 
"Here,  Rain-boy,- -the  ring  is  yours,  and  the  bag 
is  mine,  but  I  give  you  both!" 

'Tso!"  exclaimed  Kay'-yah,  as  he  stepped  quick- 
ly out  to  meet  the  old  man ;  and  his  voice  failed  him 
as  he  took  the  ring,  and  clasped  the  hand  that  held 
it  out  to  him. 

It  was  Tso,  and  apparently  very  much  alive;  but 
the  look  of  mental  weakness  had  almost  gone  from 
his  face,  and  a  keen  light  played  in  the  old  eyes. 
Dee-nay'  also  stepped  up,  and,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  crowd,  held  out  his  hand,  saying  as  he 
did  so : 

"Kay'-yah  brought  me  the  message  from  the 
Lion,  and  much  water  again  flows  down  the  canyon 
toward  Ah'-co,  as  you  have  said.  I  must  learn  of 
you  a  magic  greater  than  my  own." 

Holding  out  his  long  arms,  Tso  smiled  broadly 
as  he  replied: 

"These  are  the  magic.  They  dug  away  the  rocks 
and  earth  where  the  dog  Wau-ko'-ma  and  his  men 
had  turned  the  waters  of  Mat-a-wee  away  from 
your  canyon." 

Many  questions  were  asked  and  answered  as  the 
*hree  turned  back  to  where  Tag-a'-mo  stood,  and 
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the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  old  To-to'-me 
medicine-man  showed  plainly  that  he  had  already 
known  all  that  Tso  had  spoken.  He  now  raised  a 
hand  as  a  signal  and  the  men  who  guarded  Wau- 
ko'-ma  brought  him  forward  into  the  center  of  the 
circle. 

All  remained  silent  as  the  deposed  chief,  now 
captive  of  his  own  people,  was  brought  before  them. 
No  trace  of  the  struggle  and  violent  anger  that 
must  have  ensued  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  now 
remained  on  the  features  or  in  the  bearing  of  Wau- 
ko'-ma,  but  a  fixed,  sullen  expression,  that  held  the 
brutal  face,  thinly  masked  the  inner  desire  for  dead- 
ly retaliation  against  all  those  about  him.  Some- 
thing of  that  inner  hatred  was  clearly  visible  to 
Tag-a'-mo,  and  as  he  thought  of  the  treachery 
Wau-ko'-ma  had  revealed  in  his  secret  dealings 
with  the  vicious  tribe  of  desert  pirates,  he  was  glad 
that  his  days  of  evil  were  soon  to  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

With  arms  bound  to  his  back,  he  stood  motion- 
less, with  a  poorly  assumed  air  of  indifference, 
wiiere  his  guards  had  placed  him;  and  into  Kay'- 
yah's  mind  flashed  the  picture  of  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  about  him  as  he  had  stood  bound  before 
Wau-ko'-ma  on  the  night  of  his  captivity  in  the  To- 
to'-me  camp.  Again  he  could  hear  the  low  excla- 
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mation  of  Tag-a'-mo  as  he  had  looked  so  intently 
at  him,  "Be'-ta-atsin,  be'-ta-atsin."  That  mystery 
was  solved  now ;  and  he  now  knew  why  the  old  med- 
icine-man had  sworn  before  the  To-to'-me  people 
that  he  should  not  be  put  to  death  before  given 
trial,  and  why  the  treacherous  Wau-ko'-ma  had 
been  so  determined  that  he  must  be  killed  at  once. 
Then,  too,  the  strange  actions  of  Tso  were  thus  ex- 
plained, as  he  also  must  have  seen  the  birthmark 
on  his  face;  and  the  unexpected  revelation  had 
thrown  his  defective  mind  into  a  temporary  fit  of 
madness. 

The  crowd,  whose  attention  was  divided  between 
Kay'-yah  and  the  deposed  chief,  was  suddenly 
moved  with  excitement  as  the  former  walked  up 
and  stood  with  folded  arms  before  Wau-ko'-ma. 
Something  in  the  pose  and  bearing  of  Kay'-yah 
caused  the  group  of  old  To-to'-me  men,  who  stood 
about  Tag-a'-mo,  to  break  into  low  murmurs  that 
expressed  their  strong  emotion,  and  then,  'The 
son  of  Tap-a-wan'!  The  image  of  Eagle  Wings!" 
burst  from  one  mouth,  then  another,  as  the  strong 
likeness  between  the  old  chief  and  his  son  became 
so  apparent  to  them. 

The  blood  of  a  long  line  of  wise  and  powerful 
chiefs  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Kay'-yah.  The  star- 
tling events  and  revelations  that  had  just  trans- 
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pired  had  lifted  him  at  a  single  bound  from  youth 
to  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  and  he  took  his 
place  as  the  leader  of  his  people  with  an  ease  that 
brought  surprise  even  to  the  heart  of  Dee-nay'. 

A  death-like  silence  fell  on  the  crowd  as,  looking 
squarely  into  the  shifting  eyes  of  the  captive  before 
him,  Kay'-yah  spoke. 

'Wau-ko'-ma,  the  gods  give  justice  for  justice 
among  all  Earth  children.  You  and  I  have  changed 
places — and  as  your  chief,  it  is  I  who  now  pass 
judgment  upon  you." 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  Tso,  with  arms  half 
bent,  and  with  hands  clenched,  pulled  away  from 
the  hand  of  Tag-a'-mo,  who  tried  to  stop  him,  and 
moved  stealthily  out  into  the  open  space  and  up 
behind  Kay'-yah,  his  eyes  blazing  as  he  waited  with 
tense  expectancy  for  the  word  that  would  give  the 
death  sentence  to  his  hated  enemy. 

Turning  his  face  to  where  Dee-nay'  and  Tag-a'- 
mo  stood,  Kay'-yah  asked: 

"Is  it  not  so  that,  among  our  people,  the  word 
of  a  rightful  chief  is  above  all  others?" 

"It  is  so,"  said  Tag-a'-mo ;  and  all  of  the  men  of 
the  crowd  nodded  approvingly. 

"If  my  first  act  as  your  chief- -in  sight  of  the 
Great  Spirit  of  us  all — should  bring  the  blood  of 
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one  of  my  tribe  upon  our  hands,  it  would  be  an 
ill  omen  that  must  cast  its  evil  spell  upon  all." 

The  crowd  moved  uneasily,  but  became  quiet 
again  as  he  continued: 

"Thus,  my  people, — and  you  are  all  my  people- 
it  is  my  will  that  my  first  act  shall  be  one  of  justice 
— and  justice  without  the  shedding  of  blood." 

Then  raising  his  voice  so  none  could  fail  to  hear, 
he  exclaimed: 

"Wau-ko'-ma,  as  a  murderer  and  an  outcast  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Nag'-a-pah  and  To-to'-me  people, 
I  shall  send  you  as  a  wanderer,  without  weapons 
for  further  treachery,  to  turn  your  face  forever 
away  from  the  homes  of  real  men  and  warriors  with 
whom  you  are  unworthy  to  live." 

Scarcely  had  his  last  words  been  spoken,  before 
Tso  clutched  his  arm  and  shouted: 

"No!  No!  The  dog  must  die!  If  you  let  him 
go  he  will  bring  greater  trouble  on  us,  for  he  will 
go  to  the- 

His  words  were  cut  short  as  Kay'-yah  pushed 
him  backward,  and  the  great  hand  of  Tag-a'-mo 
closed  over  his  mouth  as  he  was  forced  back  into 
the  crowd. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  throng,  a  murmur 
that  seemed  to  express  half-hearted  approval  of 
the  young  chief's  decision ;  but  fear  of  the  suggested 
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ill  omen  outweighed  the  desire  for  revenge,  and 
within  his  heart  each  felt  the  wisdom  of  Kay'-yah's 
action. 

Commanding  the  guards  to  loose  Wau-ko'-ma's 
bonds,  he  motioned  to  the  people  on  the  side  of  the 
crowd  nearest  the  desert  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
circle;  then,  pointing  toward  it  and  addressing  the 
captive,  he  said: 

"Go!" 

With  a  sneer  upon  his  face,  but  with  slouching 
figure  no  longer  held  erect,  Wau-ko'-ma  walked 
away,  and  after  passing  the  last  hogan  of  the  vil- 
lage, turned  into  the  open  desert. 

As  he  faced  the  people  again,  Kay'-yah  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence. 

"My  people,  I  have  said  to  the  people  of  Ah'-co, 
and  now  say  to  you  all,  that  I  will  seek  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit  in  all  things- -that  wisdom 
may  guide  my  actions  toward  you.  You  have,  with 
justice,  desired  the  death  of  that  man,  and  so  might 
I,  with  greater  cause  than  any  of  you,  desire  it 
also;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  I 
should  do  as  I  have  done.  And  now  let  our  thoughts 
turn  to  rejoicing  that  the  days  of  peace  and  old 
friendship  among  us  have  come  again,  and  that  in 
heart  we  are  all  one  people." 

Loud  shouts  of  joyous  approval  arose  from  the 
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crowd  that  now  began  to  gather  about  Dee-nay' 
and  Tag-a'-mo,  who,  they  knew,  would  tell  them 
of  plans  for  the  days  of  feasting  and  dancing  that 
would  soon  be  held  in  both  villages. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  crowd, 
Kay'-yah  went  in  search  of  Tso,  as  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain to  him  why  he  had  been  compelled  to  ignore 
his  advice  to  make  an  end  of  Wau-ko'-ma,  but  the 
old  man  was  not  with  Dee-nay'  or  Tag-a'-mo,  who 
said  that  he  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd  on  the 
side  near  the  medicine  lodge.  Feeling  that  his  old 
friend  had  not  been  treated  with  the  kindness  and 
consideration  due  him,  he  searched  among  the  peo- 
ple near  the  lodge,  then  wrent  into  the  big  hogan  it- 
self, but  found  it  empty.  With  a  vague  impression 
that  all  was  not  right,  he  stepped  upon  a  block  of 
wood  that  stood  just  outside  the  doorway,  and 
scanned  the  crowd;  but  Tso  was  not  among  the 
people.  Again  he  stepped  into  the  lodge  and  looked 
at  the  wall  beside  the  door  where  he  had  hung  his 
bow-case  the  night  of  his  return.  It  was  gone.  His 
suspicions  now  thoroughly  aroused,  he  slipped 
quickly  out  and  around  to  the  rear  of  the  lodge  and, 
unnoticed  by  the  crowd,  ran  swiftly  along  back 
of  the  hogans  until  he  came  to  the  point  where 
Wau-ko'-ma  had  left  the  village.  Coming  upon  an 
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excited  group  of  little  boys,  he  asked  them  if  they 
had  seen  a  crippled  old  man  pass  that  way. 

"Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  boys;  "and  he  mum- 
bled strange  talk  as  he  passed,  and  he  went  into 
the  desert  where  the  bad  man  went." 

"Which  way  did  he  go?  Speak  quick!"  com- 
manded Kay'-yah. 

"Around  the  ridge  of  rock  yonder  to  the  west," 
said  the  oldest  boy. 

Fearing  he  might  be  too  late,  but  determined  that 
his  command  regarding  Wau-ko'-ma  must  be 
obeyed,  Kay'-yah  ran  swiftly  in  the  direction  given 
him  by  the  little  boys.  He  knew  that  a  thirst  for 
a  just  revenge,  and  the  deadly  accuracy  of  Tso's 
marksmanship,  might  easily  bring  to  naught  his  in- 
tended act  of  mercy,  and  that  he  alone  could  hope 
to  appeal  to  the  old  man's  reason. 

As  he  rounded  the  last  point  of  high  ground  that 
hid  the  view  of  the  desert  to  the  west,  he  saw,  far 
ahead  of  him,  the  old  To-to'-me  standing  like  a  stat- 
ue against  the  dying  light  of  the  sunset  sky.  As 
he  ran  forward,  the  old  man,  with  his  face  turned 
toward  the  west,  and  all  unmindful  of  his  young 
friend's  approach,  raised  his  arms  triumphantly 
above  his  head;  and  Kay'-yah  realized  that  he  had 
come  too  late,  as  over  the  silence  of  the  desert  came 


'AND  THE  SONG  WAS  THE  TO-TO'-ME  DEATH  CHANT" 
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the  weird  cadence  of  Tso's  deep  voice  as  he  sang— 
and  the  song  was  the  To-to'-me  death  chant. 

"Howl  ye,  howl  for  the  fallen  foe ; 
Ah-ki-dah', — ah-ee-ah-ee, 
In  the  long  and  silent  sleep  laid  low. 
Ah-ki-dah', — ah-ee. 

Strong  the  warrior's  bow  and  spear ; 
Ah-ki-dah', — ah-ee-ah-ee, 
The  ghost  foe  howls,  he  quakes  with  feafc 
Ah-ki-dah', — ah-ee. 

Up  through  the  wind  his  spirit  flies ; 
The  death-birds  circle  wide  the  skies ; 
With  beak  and  claw  the  silent  fowls 
Drop  down,  drop  down ;  the  chin-dog  howls 
Ah-ki-dah', — ah-ee-ee-e  e. 
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